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CHAPTER I 

It was a mean, and whimsical, and quite appropriate home- 
coming — so the man with the gaunt and somewhat rava^led 
countenance assured himself. Now that the last slow stage 
of the journey that had occupied some period quite incalcul- 
able was near an end, all that was real in it lay behind; that 
which lay about and before him was flatly incredible. The 
sounds and swaying of the ship were real, and the shipboard 
tragedies and squabblings; more real than these were his 
friendships and rompings with the children on board ; his dry 
interminable colloquies with the engineers; the mysterious 
tie betwixt himself and the consumptive deck-hand. Most 
real of all, though, were those long vigils as he lay in his 
bunk and gazed from the port, or stretched himself in some 
secluded, shady comer of the deck and cruised about the 
delectable borderland that lies between sleep and waking. 
Then, the world and its islands, oceans, continents, cities 
and peoples had swum by him; the one fixed point and 
pivot of the universe had been the ship ; round her as a 
centre had swung created things ; and on warm nights, as 
she went rolling and throbbing in a phosphorescent sea, and 
the constellations were set a-swinging overhead, the spars and 
rigging of the ship were yet to him the superstructure of one 
fixed and stable edifice that held and governed even the 
hosts of stars. 

And now the ship was not He had seen her, as she came 
to her moorings at the dock-side, fall from her place as guide 
and pivot of the world, and the beyond, to be absorbed 
amongst the common things and become a mere hive of 
petty industry. The engineers he had left consumed with 
haste and preoccupied like ants; the consumptive deck-hand 
as he nodded the gOod-bye he could not speak had seemed 
as though he must cough his heart up; the children and all 
the other passengars had been engulfed in welcomings and 
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borne away by ecstatic friends. And now instead of the 
free horizons, the eternal sea, the sunny coasts and cities that, 
for weeks long, had swung by his conning-tower, here was. 
dingy London and a habitation therein offered him in ex- 
change. London in its hiving squalor as he had seen it go 
shambling by the windows of the train ; the London tluit 
had stalked by the windows of the four-wheeled cab in this 
cold March morning light ; so many homes of men to be 
piled and crammed together here, while beyond there lay the 
open vastness — ^it was incredible. 

He sat forward in the grimy cab ; his voyage was all but 
done ; the City was behind him, and the cab was trundling 
now into the heart of West Central decorum. He looked out 
upon streets and pavements familiar in youth and infancy. 
Round another turning, so ; along the southern boundary of 
a square, yes ; on in the same line into the street beyond ; 
fifty yards or so, on the left : the cab slowed, crawled, stopped. 
The wanderer got out upon the pavement and stood bdfore 
his birthplace The cabman transferred a clotted rug from 
his own knees to the horse's loins, climbed slowly down and 
stood before his fare. 

* Beg pawd'n, sir ? Do I onload 'ere ? ' 

* What ? ' The wanderer's eyes were staring absently about 
the front of the house. 

The cabman set his foot upon the front wheel, thought 
deeply, and returned. 'There ain't,' he said firmly, 'no 
bordin'-'ouses in this 'ere street; nor yet epartmints: the 
dook as owns the estate forbids 'em, ez I 'appen to re- 
member. I could drive you ' 

The wanderer had wheeled upon him, puzzled: 'What 
th e ' he began, and stopped. He looked up at his bat- 
tered, meagre luggage on the cab-roof; down at the glimpse 
of shabby clothing that showed inside his own unbuttoned 
greatcoat — a hideous, ready-made check that obviously had 
been slept in frequently and was short of several buttons — 
and his solemn face brightened wonderfully. ' It's all right,' 
he said cordially, 'I'm the prodigal This is my native 
doorstep.' 

The cabman responded at once : ' No offence, sir ' ; and as 
he travelled leisurely to and from the cab and the doorstep 
and deposited the battered luggage, he told at length how 
once an aspiring vagrant, his fare, had landed them both in 
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an extremely a^ward situation by seeking board and lodging 
in an eminently respectable private dwelling. He himself 
had been roundly accused of being concerned in house- 
breaking schemes; and the experience had rendered him 
cautious. 

The wanderer took a handful of coins from his pocket ; 
by turns he whistled softly on the milled edge of one of 
them, and spurred the cabman on to enlarge upon his 
strange encounter. To be thus stamped as a suspicious 
character seemed to please, even to comfort this prodigal. 
When the luggage stood at last in a pyramid on the door- 
step, the cabman was grossly overpaid and given friendly 
dismissal ; the wanderer stood with hands in pockets, 
whistling and staring absently at the house front. He had 
forbidden the cabman to knock or ring. 

It was half-past seven ; the morning was still and clear ; 
the light was pure and shadowless. A-milk van rattled briskly 
into the silence, and the milkman, in apron and glazed hat, 
went hooting along the areas. Three belated working girls 
came scudding by, all chattering at once ; they stopped their 
chatter as they passed to eye the wanderer, his piled belong- 
ings and the closed door; and in their inquisitive silence 
there was the promise of infinite romantic surmise and dark 
suspicion. Two heavy-footed labourers passed along the 
further side, staring. One called, ' Ello, Ragbag.' The other 
hinted at brokers, and a forcible ejectment A postman 
hastened from house to house, sorting his bundle as he went, 
and feeding in turn the hun^ doorways. 

The wanderer stopped his whistling for a moment and 
looked keenly at the topmost letter of the bundle that was in 
the postman's hands as he went up in studious haste to the 
doorstep where the heap of shabby luggage reposed. The 
vagrant plucked his hands from his pockets and made as if 
to hold the man back from delivering his bundle; but in- 
stantly changed his mind, repocketed his hands, and looked 
on as before in solemn indolence while the packet was shot 
into the letter-box, and the postman delivered his resounding 
double knock and hurried on, giving as he passed a single 
preoccupied look to the battered luggage and the shabby 
stranger on the sidewalk. 

A cat, the very genius of night and villainy and wild 
excess, came slinlang by, ashamed, yet utterly defiant, the 
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invincible enemy of daylight and decent living. It cast one 
look of virulent hate, mistrust, and fear upon the man, flew by 
the steps, plunged down an area, and turned to glare un- 
fiidchingly at him. There was something splendid in the 
look — ^uncompromising loyalty to chosen wickedness, flawless 
courage in desperation, the magnificence of the brute at bay ; 
and while the man's eyes were riveted upon it, he heard the 
letter-box rifled from within. He watched the cat until his 
eyes ached with the protracted staring, and until the poor 
brute, driven by desperate and baseless fear, went slirJiLing 
and darting on its way, looking for solitude and hiding in 
this peopled desolation. 

The door of the house was opened and a maid, burdened 
with implements for whitening the steps, stood upon the 
threshold and looked with a pallid amazement in turn upon 
the man and his belongings. His eyes were fresh from the 
study of a look of elemental fear and hatred and ferocity ; 
to his quickened senses, there was in the maid's eyes all the 
fear and all the hunted desperation he had seen in the eyes 
of the brute. In each there was written the last word of 
protest: in the brute, a frantic revolt against all laws of 
decency and restraint of evil; in the woman, a mute, in- 
voluntary confession that body and spirit were bruised and 
strained until endurance was near an end. The brute at last 
would turn and offer teeth and claws and fight to the death 
in championship of lawlessness; in the human creature, the 
burden of work for the body and stress of spirit would be 
carried faithfully, in unfaltering loyalty, without complaint, 
without visible resentment save in rare, startled looks like 
this one, until death should rid her of it. Between these two 
heroic opposites of ferocity brought to bay, and gentleness 
crushed beneath the Juggernaut of civilisation, yet unflinch- 
ing, there was, in the last stand of each, a common fortitude, 
an utter stead&stness of purpose, opposite as the poles, yet 
midistingoishable in its essence as the particles of the air. 

* You don't know who I am, perhaps ? ' the wanderer asked, 
for the gid was visibly afraid. 

•No, sir.' 

'I am the eldest son — from abroad I see you didn't 
expect me. My letter * 

She threw down her implements and began to carry the 
battered luggage indo(»s. 
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'Here, 111 do that/ The wanderer ran up the steps on 
seeing her straining to lift the heaviest item of his baggage. 

The girl stood aside, making a small sound of anguish deep 
in her throat; then she gathered up her implements and fell 
to work in desperate haste upon the steps. 

The vagrant piled his belongings in the hall, stood a 
moment to look at the silent stairs, the passage-way that 
led to the back premises and the basemen^ the walls about 
him, the half-open dining-room door upon his right. He 
shook his head, as if possessed by an unj^elief that grew more 
obstinate the more it was assailed by proof to the contrary, 
and went to stand upon the doorstep. 

The girl scrubbed and scoured at the stone in a kind of 
insane eagerness — as if in that momentary arresting pause in 
her daily work its pressure had grown overwhelming and she 
must toil through the day wiUi no hope of relieving the 
burden added by one moment's idleness. 

Here and there about the odier steps in the street half a 
dozen other girls were working, to all outward seeming just as 
this one. ^ One was smging lustily, another was engaged in 
obvious flirtation with the shiny-hatted milkman ; a flirtation 
appropriately ended by a sweeping blow with the girl's wet 
cloth at the milkman's face. He received the chastisement 
rapturously. The postman, with subtler gallantry, was 
appealing to^ another maid upon some knotty point in the 
delivery of his despatches ; the manoeuvre as he stooped and 
she knelt and wrung out her cloth, brought their faces har- 
moniously near, above the debated letter. The girl at the 
prodigal's doorstep had been to him, but for the memory of 
that one revealing look, in all things like the rest of her kind. 
Head down, her arms and body moving with just the pretty, 
simple movements of the others, she seemed as one robust 
and simple minded as the six others here visible, as a million 
others like them thus simply and gaily busy at this hour ; un- 
thinking, open to the rude advances of their class and kind. 
As for burdens intolerable and for the hint of things that a 
quickened eye might read in that one look— a fear and a 
capacity for suffering undreamed of by those whose lives were 
sheltered and secure : — 

*Did you take the letters from the box, just now?' the 
wanderer asked suddenly, and stood as if surprised at his 
own question. 
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She started and looked up as though she expected him to 
strike her. * Yes, sir,' she answered breathlessly, and worked 
more hastily than before ; * I took them to the rooms.* 

*They are all at home, are they ? ' 

* All at home, sir. Yes.' 

* Oh, I thought I saw a letter with a strange stamp. Did 
you notice it — for Mrs. Britten?* 

She suddenly sat bolt upright and backward on her heels, 
knitted her hands together in her lap, and blushed crimson« 
* Yes, sir. A duck was on one of 'em.' 

Masking his wonderment at her manifest shame, and guilty 
sense of unpardonable spying, her consuming fear and the 
bravery of her prompt confession, he nodded in solemn in- 
terest. ' Yes. That would be it I thought I saw it Was 
it in an oval frame like a tea-tray — and blue? ' 

' Yes, sir.' The girl was looking at him now in wide^yed 
amazement 

* A swan,' he explained. *It was my letter telling them I 
was coming home. Must have been delayed. Accounts for 
your not knowing or expecting me.* 

'Yes, sir.' She stooped to her work again and went on 
with it, slowly at first, then vehemently as before. 

The vagrant, as he watched her, lifted up a scarred and 
furry hand and with it crushed his untidy beard against his 
mouth. * Seemed to think I must be going to hit her. Good 
God,.' he said, and turning slowly he went indoors, threw his 
wonderful overcoat and caved-in felt hat upon a chair in the 
hall, and entered the dining-room. 



CHAPTER II 

Hb took his stand upon the hearthrug with his back to the 
generous fire, and looked with an air of deep attention all 
about him, at the shining breakfast-table, the laden side- 
board, the sombre walls, the pictures, the multitude of books. 
Everything bore the mark of scrupulous care ; everything, the 
breakfast things, the books, the very figures in the picture- 
frames, appeared intent, strung, self-conscious, listening for 
the footfall of one who should presently appear; one who in 
a single lightning glance would know if even in the furthest 
comer there was anything in disarray. 

The morning's paper had been laid in the fender to air. 
The vagrant took it up, and as he turned it over, smelt it 
and opened it out, he shook his head, still, invincibly un- 
believing. 

'Nothing's changed,' he said, 'except the date — and me.' 
He looked again with deep intentness round the room. ' The 
battalion on parade, and— here comes the colonel' 

He kept his position on the hearthrug, while a firm footfall, 
accompanied by light rustlings, came down the stairs, halted 
by the door, now three parts closed, and went on. He heard 
sharp inquiries made, concerning the disreputable belongings 
in the hall and met by indistinguishable, fluttering replies 
from the doorstep. With the newspaper depending in a broad 
sheet from his hand, he was on the way to give an authoritative 
answer when the door swung open and he faced, some three 
paces off, a well-braced, energetic, and somewhat severe-look- 
ing lady. 

* Well, mother,' said the vagrant lightly, • here we are. ' 

The lady briskly swung her skirt inside the room and firmly 
closed the door behind her. Then her eyes travelled quickly 
over the man's frayed clothing, and returned to his face. ' It 
is you then,' she said in an even voice ; ' I thought the girl 
was * 

7 
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' Encouraging thieves to break in and steal ? No wonder.' 

He strode quickly towards her, so that he looked down 
into her face. ' Mother/ he said. 

The lady made no movement towards him. Her face had 
nothing in it but a look of cold surprise : and this was not 
exchanged for any softer look when he kissed her lightly on 
the forehead and returned to take up his station on the 
hearthrug. He watched her with his abiding air of keen, 
dry observation as she laid down the things she carried upon 
the sideboard : the morning's letters, a bunch of keys, a fresh 
handkerchief, and three compact little housekeeping books 
bound in red and inscribed in gold letters with the names of 
tradesmen. His eyes still followed her movements closely, 
as she began a circuit of the breakfast-table and cast a 
commanding eye upon the disposition and cleanliness of its 
appointments. 

' This is sudden, Anthony, very sudden/ the lady said, as 
she moved a tablespoon by a fraction of an inch. 

•Very, mother. I'm really sorry. But I wrote a true 
account of myself, date of aiiival and all. It must have 
been delayed.' 

'It came this morning,' the lady said. She was now 
suspiciously slanting a saucer towardis the light 

The face of the vagrant was lighted up by a single look of 
intelligence that was fierce in its intensity. It was swallowed 
inunediately in the tired and sunken look that gave no clue 
to his thoughts, and seemed to be his constant expression. 
Hewent slowly to the sideboard,and took up the one unopened 
letter from the morning's batch. It bore a blue stamp and 
his own handwriting. 

* My dear mother,' he said, with an air of deep concern, * it 
was enough to scare the life out of you. This letter of mine 
should have come at least a month ago. And we arrived 
together. And then — ^you haven't opened it' 

The lady was now by the window, searching among the 
curtain folds for tokens of n^lect ' I always begin with the 
im — f with correspondence that may require immediate 
attention.' 

'Quite right, mother,' the vagrant answered in sudden 
cordiality. He had returned to the fire, and held the letter 
in his hands. * No man ever said my case was uigent. And 
now I can save you the bother of ploughing tibrough my 
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affairs, as here set forth. I remember, the. pen was villainous 
— some one had been stabbing spiders with it — and kept 
getting stuck, and spitting. The desk was an empty gin- 
case.' He held the letter in thumb and finger above the fire. 

The lady came towards him, to ring the bell. Once more, 
as she paused with her hand upon the bell-pull by the fire- 
place, she searchingly inspected the vagrant's shabby clothing. 
She fixed her eyes upon the letter, jerked and let go the bell- 
pull, lifted up a mantel ornament and looked beneath it for 
dust 
-«^ The girl who had whitened the steps burst into the room 
as if borne upon the wings of panic, and stood to attention 
for orders. 

She breathed like a landed fish; the mistress fixed her 
with a domineering eye. 'Breakfast,' said the lady and then 
— 'stop!' for the girl had darted off. The second word 
pulled her up standing and spun her about as if a noose had 
been cast upon her neck. * Go to the rooms, please, and say 
at each door — ^slowly and distinctly — that Mr. Anthony has 
come home from abroad, very suddenly. Repeat it.' 

The girl repeated the formula, her eyes, as she did so, 
darting from the face of the mistress to that of the man, in 
alternate fear and wonder. 

When the noose of authority had been lifted from her 
Ihroat and she was gone, the lady turned. 

The vagrant, leaning both hands upon the mantel-shelf, 
was watching, with eyes profoundly unconcerned, the un- 
opened letter as it sluggishly took light on the top of the 
fire. The postage stamp with its blue bird in the oval 
frame held out longest against the conflagration ; then it also 
blazed up, stood out for an instant in glowing crimson, turned 
black, then powdery grey, and was dissolved amongst the 
coals. When the vagrant looked up again the lady had 
taken a neatly folded duster from the drawer of a small side 
table and was polishing one of a shining row of little silver 
ornaments, clearly set out for periodical inspection and 
fiirbishing. He set his back to the mantel-shelf and watched 
her for awhile in silence. 

' When I took up the paper just now,' he began briskly, ' I 
said, There's nothing changed except the date and me. I 
hold to that still, mother, now that I see you. And it 's 
eleven years, isn't it, or nearly?' 
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'On the sixteenth of June next, it will be eleven year8» 
Anthony.' 

* Still the self-r^stering family record, mother ? ' 

The lady was profoundly intent upon probing for dust in 
the inwards of a tiny silver vessel ' And in that time you 
have written just one dozen letters/ 

'Thirteen, mother, thirteen.' 

'Pardon me, I have them every one, except ' with- 
out turning her head, she pointed to the fire. 

'Ah,' said the vagrant heartily, 'it's a nice point, who 
owns the unopened letters. And you used to believe in the 
unlucky number, you know.' 

The lady was refolding her duster, in the exact lines of its 
creases. 'I am not disposed to argue the matter.' She 
pressed the duster into its place and closed the drawer, say- 
ing, as she did so, 'In your last letter, written the year 
before last, you referred to yourself as " broken." ' 

' " Broke," mother, " broke." ' 

' As " broken." ' She was now resting the tips of her fingers 
on the side table, and looking away from him and out of the 
window. 

The vagrant gingerly laid hold of the edges of his coat, 
opened it wide and looked critically down at himself. ' Not 
much visible sign of improvement in the credit balance, is 
there, mother?' 

The lady, as she came towards him, looked absently as he 
had invited, said nothing, and cast a shrewd eye upon the 
face of the marble clock behind his shoulder. Sounds 
of clinking china and of heavy shufiiings were arising from 
the hall; and now the maid who had whitened the front 
steps came slowly in and landed a heavy breakfiast tray upon 
the sideboard. She b^an in her eager, hunted way to 
transfer the things from tray to table. The lady cast again 
her noose of authority and the girl stood with a heavy teapot 
uplifted in one hand and hot-water jug in the other. 

'You have crushed my handkerchief under the tray. 
Please take it out' 

The girl made her small sound of anguished concern, flew 
with jug and teapot to the table, and back to the tray, where 
she rescued the handkerchief as though it had been a 
sentient, suffering thing. 'And please,' continued the lady 
in her even voice, 'inform cook that breakfast is' — she 
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narrowly scrutinised the time-piece — 'three and a half 
minutes late.' 

' Yes 'm. If you please 'm, what she said ' 

* Is of no consequence. Please give her my message.* 

'Yes'm.' The girl continued her lightning distribution 
of the breakfast things. ' If you please 'm, cook was ready. 
It was me' — she darted one sudden look at the vagrant, now 
laboriously occupied with the newspaper — ' that was late.' 

The lady, following the look, once more slowly eyed the 
vagrant up and down. His eyes narrowed, and his brows 
drew down, bringing innumerable fine, deep lines upon his 
face. He turned an absorbed and anxious eye upon the 
lady. 'Things look nasty in the Pacific,' he said heavily. 

'Three and a half minutes,' she repeated to the departing 
girl, who was fleeing precipitately from the room, and came 
to a stand in the doorway. ' And another place to be laid.' 

' Yes 'm.* The girl came back, fleetiy and silently set out 
implements and a chair at the place furthest from the fire, 
and fled. 

The vagrant threw down his paper in a rustling heap on 
the hearthrug before him and leaned his back to the mantel- 
piece again. The lady, having lifted and looked beneath all 
the covers in turn, was now absorbed and busy amongst the 
tea-things. 

A young man, full-eyed, fresh shaven and, by comparison 
with the strange figure at the fireplace, a miracle of trimness, 
came into the room. He unfolded a snowy handkerchief as 
he came and pushed it dexterously into his cuflL 

' Had a good night, my dear ? ' The lady asked in a new 
voice as she held her cheek towards him to be kissed. 
'There is a visitor,' she added in her earlier manner. 

When the new-comer had saluted the cheek of the lady 
— ^making as he did so a little fond murmur — and had con- 
solingly patted her arm, he advanced with an unmoved 
countenance and a half-extended hand, to the vagrant who, 
with his own hands still pocketed, eyed his younger brother 
with a dry, shrewd contemplation. 

As he advanced, the younger man's foot came with a rust- 
ling crash against the newspaper. He looked down with an 
air of patient annoyance, and the lady paused to share, by a 
look and a faint ejaculation, in his just displeasure. The 
young man put his hands behind him, stepped elaborately 
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round the obstractioHi and came thus to stand before the 
vagmnt, whom he scrutinised with an air at once judicial 
and full of lively and impartial curiosity^ from head to 
foot 

*This is a trifle sudden, Anthony— what you might almost 
call swift, isn't it?' 

Anthony seemed to weigh the term then nodded, as if 
satisfied * I expect you may call it that,' he said. 

*Been a longish trip, this one. How long, mother?' he 
asked of the lady behind him. 

* Eleven years, on the sixteenth of June next,' she answered, 
somewhat as if driving home an accusation. 

The young man whistled as he turned his eyes again upon 
the vagrant 'Jiminy! is it so long? How are you, Anthony ; 
made your pile this trip ? ' 

Anthony, for reply, once more solemnly invited inspection 
of his shabbiness. 

The younger man nodded. * Returned empty, eh f Hard 
lines. Plenty of coin going in Westralia, too. We heard of 
you last from there, from — ,' he tapped his forehead in the 
manner of one who stoops indulgently to the search for 
trivial recollections — 'Marble Bar, wasn't it?' 

* Very likely— don't remember. And that coin yon men- 
tion chiefly congregates with its own kind.' 

'From Marble Bar,' interpolated the lady firmly, 'on the 
first of April, year before last Your breakfast is ready, 
Gerald. It was the last letter I had,' she added grimly. 

The young man laughed delightedly. 'No reflection in 
the date, Anthony. Thank you, mother. Marble Bar. 
Gives one a notion of spacious saloons and drinks without 
end. But why didn't you write, eh ? Give us a chance of 
getting the &tted veal ready. What ? ' 

' I did. Letter was delayed' 

'The letter came this morning,' explained the lady; 'your 
brother, Gerald, saw fit to destroy it unopened Come, dear. 
Anthony, tit there, please.' 

The younger man grimaced privately upon the elder as he 
turned away to scat Umself. 'That's swift, too, very swift,' 
he said with a deep, responsible air as he fell to an examina- 
tion of the dishes. ' Kidneys don't look quite the thing yet, 
mother. This superfine cook' — he gravely sorted and 
speared at the dish. ' Destroyed, di?' 
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'My dearest/ began the lady, acutely distressed, ^if she 
cannot learn ' 

The young man waved the protest aside. 'It's the de- 
struction of the letter I mean/ 

The housewife was obviously relieved. 'The letter. Oh, 
let us call that a matter of taste.' 

' Quite so, mother,' the vagrant cut in briskly. 'You see, 
I 'm here, Gerald, and I 'm practically the letter. And, as I 
suggested to the mother, it's always a nice point, whether 
unopened letters belong to the sender or the sendee. Re- 
member the " Scrap of Paper " ? ' 

* It 's a very nice point indeed,' said Gerald, heavily ignor- 
ing the pleasantry as a diversion made in questionable taste. 
*Or very nasty, according to the finding. What did you do 
— ^bum or tear it?' 

•Burnt' 

'H'm.' The cross-questioner was slowly dissecting a 
kidney. 'Still a dash of purple at the core, mother. But 
it's better. Burnt it, eh? In the name of documentary 
proprietorship — not to mention, er, finer considerations — 
why?' 

The vagrant, still with his back to the fire, was looking 
sombrely at his toes as he swung himself back and forward. 
There might be read in his manner, guilt, or a smouldering 
defiance, or mere abstraction. 'As I explained to the 
mother,' he said, 'somebody had been spider-hunting with 
the pen ; and the ink was mostly sand. Writing fearful.' 

By the heedful look that passed across the table, guilt 
underlay this evasion. 

'Please come and sit down, Anthony,' the lady said, 
firmly, and in a way to signify that the question of the letter 
was not for further discussion. 

Anthony, as he went to his place, lifted the disordered 
newspaper. As he sat down he held the bunched-up sheets 
towards his brother. 'Things look ugly in the Pacific,' he 
said cheerfully. ' Seen the paper yet, Gerald ? ' 

The younger man politely ignored the ofier. ' I have not» 
no. What shall I give you, Anthony? There's ' 

*0h, kidneys and bacon, rather,' said Anthony, blithe 
and unalMished in face of the palpable snub. 'Heavens I '^ 
he continued, sitting on his hands and exultingly surveying 
the well-set table-— 'how I've ached and wept, in thirsty 
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camps, at the very thought of such a spread. The soul of 
man ' 

'Tea, Anthony?' the lady interrupted. And, as she 
handed him the cup, she added — more, howerer, with an air 
of condemnation than apology — ' We live with an eye on the 
clock here ; every moment has its duty. We shall have the 
story of your travels in its right season, I hope.' She eyed 
the clock. 'Gerald is our busy man, and the household 
must be timed to suit him. Already he is five minutes 
behind time ; and that, with the loss of his newspaper, is hard 
to overtake.' 

The vagrant, still quite unabashed, had zestfully fallen-to 
at his breakfast. He looked up now. 'What — this?' he 
asked in lively interest, nodding sideways at the crumpled 
paper on the floor. 

Gerald explained, with serious and formal politeness: 
' Yes, it's really my first duty in the day to get a steady look 
at certain columns of the paper. And for that reason I like it 

fresh, and not * he looked severely down at the crumpled 

sheets. 'Frankly I do like to be the first to open it It's 
simply a necessity in my day.' 

The vagrant had received his reprimand with an air of 
deep attention, and pondered seriously before he spoke. ' I 
see — I see.' 

' We can easily straighten that — while you are here,' the 

younger added indulgently. ' For to-day, I shall get a * he 

glanc^ again coldly at ^e untidy sheets — 'a clean copy as 
I go to the City.' 

The vagrant laughed boisterously. 'The schoolboy is 
father to the city man,' he said loudly. 'Remember the 
school boxes — yours and mine — and the lockers I Lord! 
You weren't called Head of the House for nothing. It was 
prophetic' 

Gerald coloured slightly, and ate and drank in silence, and 
with exact and decorous movements, elaborately undisturbed. 

The vagrant's laughter had given to his face a look more of 
piercing scrutiny and constant weariness, than of merriment ; 
for the drawn and watchful steadiness of the eyes remained, 
and was merely deepened by the deepening of the innumerable 
lines. He looked acutely tired and keen as he watched the 
rebuking, staid deportment of his younger brother. 



CHAPTER III 
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As the two sat thus> a girl dashed suddenly into the room 
and fell efiusively upon Anthony's neck. She kissed him 
resoundingly on each hollow temple, and caUed his name 
several times in a voice that would have been sweet had it 
not the sound of being persistently overstrained. She had 
DO distinction of feature and was yet very pretty, with the 
wide-set eyes and impudent nose and the triangular face that 
narrows suddenly and in straight lines from cheek to chin 
like the face of a mischievous kitten. She was brisk and 
fresh; and yet, when she drew back her head and looked 
long and searchingly into the face of the vagrant, the stamp 
of weariness — of some imperious activity of mind that could 
not find rest — was in each face alike. 

*How weird,' she exclaimed at last, 'how utterly and 
deliciously weird of you, Anthony.' She leaned forward to 
examine the vagrant zestfully up and down. ' How long is 
it?' 

* Eleven years,' he said, looking into the girl's face with the 
same deep scrutiny, but less of sombreness than he had 
shown to the others. 

'Before I put my hair up. Good-nessl M^Bb your 
fortune?' 

'I see you've quite forgotten me and my little ways,' he 
said in tragic melancholy. 

'There, there. But you were always incalculable.' 

' Do I look like it, then ? ' He invited her to an examina- 
tion of his clothing. 

She passed a finger through one of his frayed button- 
holes and threw open his coat. ' Unless you 're masquerad- 
ing—- No, you don't. You've something up your sleeve, 
though, turning up like this.' 

He solemnly proved the emptiness of his coat-sleeves. 

•I don't care,' she said, still exultingly; 'it^s frightfully 
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romantic — somehow/ She turned from him, and caught 
her foot in the rumpled newspaper. 'Great Caesar P she 
exclaimed, in mock dismay. * Anthony! did you make 
hay of the master's newspaper? You must learn our little 
ways. The Ark of the Covenant was not in it for sanctity 
with Gerald's first mortgage on the newspaper. This is 
terrible.' 

The girl was firmly bidden by her mother to sit down, and 
paid no heed whatever to the admonition. The younger 
man went on formally and seriously with his breakfast The 
girl stepped smartly up to him and tugged lightly at a little 
tuft of hair that stood erect upon his crown. ' I see you 've 
had your wigging, Anthony, for your presumption. I can 
tell by the set of Gerald's scalp-lock that he 's been assert- 
ing himself.' She whisked to her place, sat herself down 
over against Anthony, proclaimed herself starving, and 
loudly demanded breddast; yet when it was given her she 
ate scarcely anything. 

She also had brought a sheaf of letters with hen Some 
of these, as yet unread, she demonstratively burst open; 
and by turns she explosively read aloud and commented 
upon the contents, and made feints at going on with her 
breakfast. Mrs. Britten still gave stem attention to the 
clock-hands, the table, and the cup and plate of the younger 
man, who continued to eat and drink with serious, abstracted 
haste ; neither paid any attention whatsoever to the girl, and 
she on her part seemed neither to expect nor to need it, and 
chattered away to the unresponsive silence, to all appearance 
solely intent upon her own rapid irrelevances. When she 
had exhausted her letters — and had made in the process a 
dizzy commentary on spring fashions, some current crazes in 
faith, novels, philosophy, a child prodigy in piano-playing, a 
new violinist, and some picture shows— she swept the corre- 
spondence from her, so that some of it fell unheeded to the 
floor, set her elbows on the table, rested her chin upon inter- 
laced fingers, and gave her spasmodic attention once more 
to the newcomer. 

* So you *re hard up, Anthony. Bust, isn't it ?' 

With his deep eyes upon her eyes, he shook his head, and 
gloomily pointed with his knife-handle up and down his 
shabby clothes. 

< Did they '—she Indicated the other two by sidelong nods 
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— 'choke you with their welcomings? Becftuse, if thev 
didn't, you 're not to rush to the conclusion that they don t 
love you. The family affairs are distinctly dicky. It's a 
tearing age, and we've elected to go with it, and put all our 
goods in the shop window — or in food and fixings, rather. 
They would be anxious, you see, as to whether you were by 
way of contributing anything to the show. I 'm as extrava- 
gant as I know how, and Gerald's ' 

'Hilda!' Mrs. Britten intoned wamingly as she rose up 
and made for the bell-pull. 

The girl rattled on unchecked. 'Gerald's got to have 
capital somehow, anyhow, to make a splash with on the 
Stock Exchange. He's really bluffing on a weak hand, and 
if ' 

*I should be glad, Hilda,' Gerald cut in severely, 'if you 
would let me give Anthony an account of my affairs, when 
I have time, and if he cares ' 

'Of course he cares, stupid. This is my edition; yours 
is sure to be dull And mine's true. You see, Anthony, 
Gerald's in danger, if he can't get a partnership, or marry 
dollars and set up brokering on his own, of getting fixed — 
chronic — as a city clerk. And that's worse, oh, a million 
times worse, than being bust, like you. You 're picturesque ; 
but ' — she waved her hands despairingly, and began to gather 
up her letters — 'the petrified city clerk — Lord I ' 

' Boots ! ' cried the lady, as one who remains clear-headed 
in emergency, to the maid, who had appeared in the door- 
way. 

Gerald lighted a cigarette, slowly waved the match to and 
fro until it went out, then dropped it delicately into his tea- 
cup. The girl paused in the act of rising to watch him 
narrowly. 

She once more effusively addressed the vagrant ' Isn't he 
lovely, Anthony? Isn't he distinguished? There's ton for 
you. Can you wonder that women find him perfectly irre- 
sistible. I say, Anthony,' — she leaned towards him and 
whispered loudly, as if to his ear alone — 'remember Alice 
Hyde?' 

' Hilda,' said Mrs. Britten weightily— she was standing by 
the fireplace and looking profoundly among the coals. 
'About Thursday.' 

The diversion told ; mother and daughter, now cordially 

B 
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united upon the fresh topic, discussed together, energetically 
and without waste of words, their forthcoming At Home. 
Gerald pushed back his chair to put on the boots that were 
brought to him by the hunted-looking maidservant 

Anthony went slowly out into the deserted haU. As 
he once more looked about him, he shook his head and 
slowly tapped his forehead, as if that vital unbelief were 
rooting itself the deeper in him, the more evidence in its 
refutation was thrust upon him. Then he burrowed in the 
depths of the unspeakable overcoat, for pipe and pouch. 

He was on his way back to the dining-room, blowing 
thoughtfully in the pipe, and seeming to listen, as though to 
a mdody that soothed and comforted him in trying times, 
when he met his younger brother in the hall. 

'Off, Gerald? See you in the evening?' Exactly in 
the heavy workman's way, Anthony began to stuff tobacco 
into his pipe. 

^ ' No. Rather busy all round. Dining out to-night' The 
city man submitted his hat and umbrella to a searching in- 
spection. Having fixed them and grasped his |;loyes with 
exact and serious care, he looked inflexibly at his image in 
a mirror, pondered sternly for a moment upon his brothei^s 
heavy-handed filling of the pipe, and left the house. 

Anthony stayed in the entrance hall, and set his pipe 
going in the capacious, slow, and contemplative manner of 
the idle labourer. Then, as one who had securely fortified 
himself against all minor and fleeting annoyances, he made 
for the dining-room again. He was met in the doorway by 
his mother. She glanced coldly upward at the volumes of 
blue, pungent smoke that were curling and spreading slowly 
in the hallway, at the smouldering pipe-bowl, and drew 
backward as from the approach of some dread, visible 
contagion. The girl, sdive with a new interest, flew to her 
shoulder. 

'Great Scotland, Anthony !' she cried, 'put it out, put it 
out j do you want to see the mater in a fit?' 

^thony looked, for the first time nonplussed and 
blank, from the pipe-bowl to the women's £aces and back 
again. 'I thought,' he hazarded, 'I thought I saw 
Gerald ' 

'Yes, yes,' said the girl, 'so you did; but that was an 
Egyptian cigarette : you smoke like a bricklayer.' 
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*So I do/ he said, and laughed contentedly, seeming to 
welcome the rebuke. 'I'm sorrj, mother,' he added grow- 
ing serious as he met the unbending, icy sternness in the 
elder lady's eyes. 'Ill finish it in the open air.' And he 
also left the bouse. 



CHAPTER IV 

The vagrant softly closed the door behind him, pushed it to 
make sure the latch had caught, went slowly down the 
whited steps, and paused upon the lowest one. He pulled 
heedfully at the interdicted pipe, withdrew and thoughtfully 
inspected it, pressed a large forefinger into the bowl, pulled 
again at the moudipiece and watch^ the blue clouds mount 
and scatter in the stagnant air. Then, as one ^o had 
sought and found all the companionship he needed, he 
looked to right and left along the street as with large, loose 
movements he dusted his hands. 

To his right, the opposing ranks of railed and sunken 
areas, blank towering housefronts, each with its scoured 
approach and polished knocker, ran apparently in a dwind- 
ling perspective to the world's end. To leftward, the pro- 
spect, near at hand precisely similar, was broken in the 
middle distance by the moving clamour of a great thorough- 
fare. Since the early hours, the traffic had grown and grown 
until it ran now, on pavement and sidewalk, in fuU flood. 
Anthony sunk his hands contentedly in the pockets of his 
ancient coat, and turned to his left At the comer of the 
high road, on the very brink of the human torrent that 
poured along its sidewalk, and while yet in the staid seclusion 
of the by-street, he stopped before the windows of a chemist 
and druggist The name that stood above the door in 
dumpy, raised letters he read surreptitiously aloud to himself, 
several times: it seemed to convey some hidden meaning, 
that grew no clearer, but the more involved, perhaps even 
hostile^ with the repetition; for he dropped it hastily and 
betook himself to studying the things in the shop-front In 
each of the two windows, perched above the goods, were two 
gigantic, swag-bellied decanters, filled with gorgeously 
coloured liquids and holding stoppers in their nedks like 
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crystal spear-heads. Between the left-hand pair, there hung 
a fly-blown certificate, extravagantly signed and sealed. 

A very bland, grey gentleman came to the door and coldly 
eyed the wanderer upon the curb. A pride, more definite 
and assured than any pride of lineage, was in the grey gentle- 
man's air as he came out, inspected with infinite complacency 
the dressing of the windows, the presiding, splendid de- 
canters, the framed document with its seals and flourishes, 
looked up and down the street, as at a world that persistently 
ignored its finest opportunities, and loftily retreated. 

'Only the date — ^and me,' the vagrant said, as he moved 
on to set himself adrift upon the current of men. 'And, 
my word, that was a narrow squeak,' he added thankfully, 
and stopped again. As he looked, there had stolen upon 
him from the hidden places of bis early memories, fearful, 
stealthy misgivings. For him, in earliest youth, those 
gigantic bottles and their spear-headed stoppers had been the 
custodians of a splendid mystery; for the gorgeous liquids in 
them had somehow held the power to devastate or madden 
London. The engrossed certificate, too, in those credulous 
days, had been a thing as aged as Mi^a Charta, and sinister 
as the warrant for the execution of King Charles i — ^it had 
in fact been endowed with more than all the potency of both 
instruments. And therefore the presiding genius of this 
place — ^the contemporary, it was clear, and possibly the very 
self, of Cromwell and King John ; the necromancer who had 
made and filled those monstrous phials; the more than 
human sage who was somehow both the cause and cure of 
infantile fevers and toothaches — had been a fetich. Half malig- 
nant, half beneficent, who kept the gates of terror. He kept 
them stilL It was the same man, grown merely a trifle 
greyer, but no whit less mighty, who had looked unrecognis- 
ingly at the shabby stranger on the curb. Anthony was 
filled with childish fear as he returned the look, and 
triumphed in his escape with childish glee; as if the 
intervening years had given him the power to make himself 
invisible. 

If this man of the gloomy countenance, deep, ancient eyes 
and threadbare clothing was, as his own folk implicitly or 
overtly declared, something very like a beggar, it would 
surely seem that he meant to accept the part and play it in 
the prescriptive manner of the impoverished. He would meet 
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half way the assumption of his indigence and his quest of 
food and housing, and give a large interpretation to the law 
that beggars must not be choosers. He had set out, it 
appeared, to receive all that was offered him in his destitution 
in a spirit of ungrudging acceptance, presuming to no 
eclecticism, no questioning of the bewildering decrees of 
circumstance. Totally complaisant, he would leave occa- 
sion and the inscrutable process of events to invoke from his 
unguided consciousness whatsoever word or look might 
chance to come forward at their bidding. 
■ On the brink of the moving current in the highway he 
paused a moment to consider: rather — since consideration 
implies the exercise of judgment, and his was in suspension 
— to pass the recent happenings in comfortable review. 

Things distant, trivial and, at least in the estimation of 
effective minds, mean, alone had proved the power to rouse 
in him any poignant or vivid attention. A cabman, save for 
stupidity and humour and the gift of speech hardly to be 
differentiated from his horse, had been exquisitely amusing. 
A dissolute tom-cat had provided thrills of fear and the pro- 
foundest pity for the outcast, the evil-doer, the fugitive of con- 
science. In the eyes of a serving-maid, obscurest of menials, 
he had divined the lot of all the weary and overdriven of 
this world ; had ax:hed within himself as if their intolerable 
burden had been his own ; had marvelled at their unfiedtering 
constancy in a cause that was hopeless from the beginning. 

Certainly, it was a curious home-coming. To be thus, at 
the very door-step, profoundly distracted by the root per- 
plexities of life; to be plunged in this perplexity, moreover, 
by the sight and touch of thmgs which a saving common 
sense would declare to be true-working, negligible parts in 
the machinery of civilisation : that was odd. But stranger 
still it had been to pass from the absorbing contemplation of 
these, across the threshold, into the bosom of one's own 
family, where things really did count for something, if ever 
in this life there was to be anything of importance. Stranger, 
being after such long absence at home again, to find oneself 
serenely, drily calm ; with one's emotional depths in absolute 
repose, whereas they should have been stirred and shaken as 
by a tempest. Stranger even than the empty exaltation about 
common and ignoble things out-of-doors it was to come face 
to face with things of leal significance and find that the 
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exaltation was quite gone, and that in its place had come a 
mood of clear, dry, curious perpension, acutely unprejudiced 
and impassive. 

Strangest of all it was, after that ridiculous absorption in 
mean and trivial things, aher that balanced scrutiny of folk and 
ways which should have been profoundly moving, to come 
forth again with the set purpose of revelling in the daily 
pageant of the London streets — how passionately hungered 
for in how many lonely, silent places I — and to be pulled up 
in its very face, this time by a preoccupation more futile even 
than that of early morning. 

There was no thrill for him in the pageant of London after 
that, only a sense of huge monotony and ceaseless, causeless 
haste. It did not distress him ; he drifted upon the current 
of the sidewalk, smoking in contented vacancy, seeing all 
about him, and yet heeding no single thing. The faces that 
met and went by him had the sameness and r^ularity of 
spokes in a turning wheel. The thunder of the roadway was 
inanimate^ like the sound of hurrying waters. The thought 
of all the city's traffic, of which this was but one tiny rivulet, 
of the accumulation of houses t)iat fed it, amazed him for an 
instant ; then left him stunned and yet complacent, aware of 
the absurdity of connected thought on such a colossal fact. 

He went on until his eye was caught by well-remembered 
iron gates ; he passed between them and came presently to 
a second entrance, and beyond that to a long avenue set with 
trees and flanked by a mapped territory of flower-beds all 
crowded with spring flowers and greenery. The people that 
sat and loitered here, seemed to the half-alien eyes of the 
vagrant to be almost human. And not yet quite. To his 
detached intelligence and stranger eyes they sat and strolled 
and listened to the shrill chorus of the birds like people from 
another world than this — some world with a sunless sky 
above it, and no earth underfoot. 

He crossed an avenue and came out upon an open, level 
fieldj>f grass. The air was of a living sweetness here, and he 
breathed deeply and thankfully of it. He lay down full 
length, buried his face in a tuft of grass and drank thirstily 
of its clean fragrance. He lay face downwards for a while, 
his forehead pressed to the grass, clutching it with both his 
hands, and felt the quickening sunshine and the earthy savour 
penetrate to the very marrow of his bones. 
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' Mother, mother I jroa will receive us all, no matter * 

He lifted his head and looked sternly about him, as if 
something had been given out in his voice, but without his 
authority, and he was prepared to repudiate or qualify it 
Then, seeing no one near, he propped his chin upon his 
hands and looked as before with easy, shrewd indulgence on 
all that chanced to come before him. 

He must have dozed or slept The shadows of the trees 
upon his left hand had crept noticeably inward since his 
lying down. The field was like a still green islet set in a 
sounding ocean; beyond its edges the dty hummed in- 
cessantly. Or, a never-ending, sordid strife was raging there, 
and the fugitives and wounded from the war crept in here to 
rest or die ; a dozen men were lying on the grass, as still as 
death, some curled and shrunken, some flat and outspread. 
One lay as if crucified to the earth, and his upturned face 
against the dazzling greenery seemed like the face of one who 
had been dead for ages. 

Anthony rose up and went hurriedly from the place. 



CHAPTER V 

Anthony Britten had come home upon a Monday morning, 
and by Thursday i^temoon he was the vagrant still. The 
relations with his people, left at the outset to the ruling of 
chance and his and their several inclinations, had in the 
meantime been offered no compulsion, and had remained 
unaltered. To all appearance he had found himself received 
according to the very letter of his anticipation and deserts. 
It is true, his lean and sunken physiognomy, his peculiar 
reticence— the reticence that is drily watchful; that meets 
inquiry with an open face and dare be outspoken because 
the secrets hid behind it are inviolably safe — were not of the 
sort to lend themselves to any but the most obvious inter- 
pretation on the part of busy folk, such as these amongst 
whom he had so unceremoniously thrust himself. He had 
been by these accepted at his face-value, and showed to his 
appraisers no shadow of resentment; he showed even, and 
not infrequently, an effusive gratitude for shelter and hospi- 
tality — ^an effusiveness that, if ill-assorted with his prevailing 
undemonstrativeness, yet confirmed the judgment which at a 
glance had implicitly declared his case to be economically 
desperate. 

Whatever in due course was to be the outcome of his in- 
trusion into a household at once strenuous in its pursuits and 
aims, and the pink of orderliness in its conduct, it was not 
declared, or even indicated to the intruder with any brutal 
suddenness. The laws of hospitality were literally observed : 
he was given bed and board, a latchkey and unquestioned 
freedom, nor was he catechised by word of mouth as to the 
probable length of his visit, his a&irs or future plans. The 
British household and its members went sedately upon their 
way, unchanged and unimpeded by the presence of the new- 
comer ; he was given no more encouragement to conform to 
the ways of the house and no more admonition or menace of 
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the penalty that would follow upon non-confonnity in 
noanner, clothing and pursuits, than if the house, its people 
and their settled ways had been the embodiment of a law of 
nature, magnanimous, because immutable. 

Early in the afternoon of Thursday the vagrant entered his 
bedroom and, as one who meant to set himself resolutely to 
the highly uncongenial business of reclothing himself, made 
to fling oflf his coat. Then he looked about him, at certain 
things on bed and chairs, shouldered himself back again into 
the frayed, familiar garment and sunk his hands in its pockets. 
His haste forsook him as he contemplated first the things 
that he had come to put on, and then the bulging, wrinkled, 
snug but quite disreputable old friends that now hid his 
nakedness. 

' " Can the Ethiopian change his spots " — skin ? ' he asked, 
and went slowly to the large mirror that was pivoted above 
the dressing-table by the window. The clear panel gave 
him back its inexorable truth; and he turned from the 
frank study of his face to look reflectively in turn upon the 
things that were on bed and cluurs. On the bed there lay 
outspread, perfect in form and utterly without character, a 
frock coat, vest, and trousers, fresh from the tailor's. Upon 
the chairs were bulky packages of brown paper, prominently 
labelled with the name of a notorious outfitter. 

He inspected closely in turn, several times, the image in 
the mirror, and the clothes and parcels behind him. With 
each inspection there came into his eyes a look at once of 
gloom and of relief. He tapped the glass above the tell-tale 
reflection with a knuckle, and shook his head. Then he 
edged himself into the space that was between the dressing- 
table and the wall on one side, so that he faced the window ; 
he pulled the upper half far down, rested his arms upon the 
topmost sash, and looked out 

A strip of sooty garden lay far beneath him ; and beyond 
that a mews, with its cobbled floor and piles of refuse and its 
flanking stables and coach-houses, overtopped by the quarters 
where the human folk had their dwelling-place. Beyond the 
mews were more dejected garden-plots, whose dividing walls 
seemed built by way of practical joke or biting commentary. 

' Seems like,' the watcher at the high window said to the 
emptiness about him, * fencing off* Sahara.' 

Beyond the further gardens, the rear of many houses, their 
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hundred windows — it was the lonely man's thought again — like 
tired eyes. Above these, and beyond, a wilderness of wires 
and chimney-pots that seemed interminable, as if it might 
embrace the earth, since it melted in the distance into the 
dun haze that enfolded and overlay it all, just as the sea may 
be hooded in a mist, so that a horizon, or any shore beyond 
seems, to the brooding mind, unimaginable. 

The great hollow of the mews and gardens was silent in 
itself, and yet astir with sound, like the cavity of a shell 
The man at the window listened for a while intently above 
the resounding chasm ; at first he was absorbed and interested 
and then, as one in whom illusion rises but to be trodden 
down immediately by an implacable straight-sightedness, 
bored. For a while he appeared to contemplate the un- 
featured sky above him in passive indifference to everything. 

Some one knocked briskly. The man at the window did 
not hear, or heeded nothing, until a voice sounded some- 
what peremptorily behind him. 

• Anthony I Why, I thought you came to change ? ' 

The man at the window turned very slowly. 'So I did, 
mother,' he said, as he lowered himself to sit upon the 
narrow window ledge, in a flat-voiced and non-committing 
way that might be variously interpreted. 

The lady folded her hands before her, and looked with her 
general's eye from the unworn clothing on the bed and the 
unopened parcels on the chairs, to the tired-looking man in 
the window-seat *Do they fit?' she asked, inclining her 
head towards the smooth garments. 

* The tailor swears they do.' 

'And these?' — ^the challenging eye was directed to the 
brown paper parcels, and again upon the man. 

'Shirts, ties, socks, under-things.' 

' Yes, I saw them arrive, two days ago. You have not 
even opened the parcels yet, and now you must be dressed in 
half an hour. That is, if you mean to appear in the drawing- 
room.' The last words were delivered somewhat in the 
manner of an ultimatum. 

The vagrant seemed about to make some spirited rejoinder. 
Instead, he sunk his hands deeper in the ancient coat and 
drew it firmly round him. ' New shirts crackle so horribly,' 
he said in his colourless way; 'and the sleeves are always 
glued together.' 
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The lady unclasped and refolded her hands. ^ Anthonj, 
you have been away eleren years, and have written in that 
time just one dozen letters home. Now—' 

* Thirteen, mother.' 

'Pardon me, I have them, every one. In the last^^r, 
the last I received, or read — ^you announced yourself as 
"broken."' 

' " Broke," mother, "broke." No self-respecting vagabond 
would ill-use the Queen's English that way. And, come, 
it was the only time I ever played the poverty business. 
And even then I gave you no address, and didn't make any 
appeal, did I?' 

* No. You gave us no opportunity to stand by vou, either 
then or at any other time. I make no rqproaches. 

•Thank you, mother.' 

•Your next communication was made in person. You 
walked in here, last Monday, looking— er — ^as you look now.' 

Anthony suddenly, and still keeping his h^ds pocketed, 
flung open his coat, folded it tightly about him again, and 
nodded. • With the exception of this shirt, purchased since 
•— flannellette I think they call it, price 3s. 6d. — and a few 
socks and unmentionable things, yes.' 

•We made you welcome, housed you, and — ^asked no 
questions.' 

• Left my wardrobe to teU its own tale. You did, mother. 
It was jolly considerate of you ; and you will allow that, in 
return, I have told you no lies.' 

• You have told us nothing whatever about yourself, past, 
present, or to come.' 

Anthony here exchanged his gloomy and yet bantering 
air for one of open and conciliatory cheerfulness. • There it 
is, mother. There was so little to tell that might have in- 
terested you, beyond what was in the letter. And, come 
now, when you put the one straight question, could I afford 
to rig myself out as became your establishment when there 
was company about, didn't I run straight out and bring in 
these proofs that I don't mean to be a disgrace to you— or a 
burden? Here are my witnesses.' He spread out his hands 
towards bed and chairs, and repocketed them. 

The lady remained uncompromising and firm; she con- 
sulted her watch. 'Then oblige me by bringing your wit- 
nesses along with you into the drawing-room. It is three 
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o'clock. Alice Hyde, as I told you, will come at half-past 
three, so that she may see something of you, before the 
others arriye^ at half-past four.' 

'I know, Alice Hyde, the girl friend of my tempest- 
uous youth!' exclaimed Anthony, now deeply sentimental. 
* Mother I don't ask me to meet her with all this, this — 
armour of unrighteousness fresh upon me.' 

The lady was not softened. She turned away. 'You will 
meet her, dressed as you please. And you will come to my 
At Home, dressed as becomes you, or ' 

' Not at all ' was written in the silence that was ended 
by a firm closing of the bedroom door behind the trim, 
determined lady. The vagrant sat on his window-ledge, 
unconcernedly whistling. 



CHAPTER VI 

The lady descended to the drawing-room, which was on the 
first floor. Her younger son was upon the hearthrug with 
his back to the fire and holding a newspaper in his hands. 
He glanced up as the lady entered, and went on with his 
reading. 

' There you are, Gerald, and dressed too. Then I may go 
and change.' 

The young man read on. 

'Gerald, dear, you understand? You will be here, will 
you not, so that if Alice Hyde should come while I am 
upstairs, she and your brother may not meet alone? As we 
agreed, you know.' 

'All right, mother, all right. Yes, 111 be here,' said the 
young man with a dash of good-humoured impatience. 
' Not,' he added indifferently, ' that it matters.' 

Coaxing and fond entreaty were in the lady's voice and 
manner now. ' You must let your agM mother know best, 
my son, in this instance. Pity, you know, has — dangerous 
kin.' 

The young man looked up from his reading visibly an- 
noyed. 'Alice Hyde,' he said loftily, 'is a lady, I hope.' 

' My dear boy, of course. Only, some ladies are girls as 
well. Take every care^ that is all.' 

'My dear mother' — the young man was now obviously 
enduring an infliction patiently — 'don't, please, waste epi- 
grams on me : do keep them for the tea-party. I will take 
every care.' He returned wearily and with lifted eyebrows to 
his newspaper. 

The lady, smiling, briskly left the room. 

The young man threw his newspaper on the floor and 
strolled, hands in pockets, to one of the tall windows. He 
looked out vacantly for a while, returned to the fireplace, 
rested a foot upon the fender and contemplated the sinking 

10 
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fire. Then he fell to a study of his boot, of his trouser-leg, 
and of his clothing generally. Shortly, while he was gazing 
steadfastly upon his own reflection in the large mirror that 
stood above the mantel-shelf, he observed a movement in its 
depUis, and impassively he watched while the door was 
toilsomely opened and a girl, heavily burdened with a loaded 
tea-tray, came slowly in. The young man's face brightened 
visibly as he saw, by turns, the back and side view of the 
stooping girl. 

* Gad,' he whispered to his own enlivened image. 

The girl moved slowly with her heavy load of silver and 
gay chinaware. She had to cross the full width of the large 
room ; the young man had closed the door and had laid an 
arm about her waist and brought his face almost touchmg 
hers before she had observed his movement. She all but 
loosed her hold upon the tray as she plucked her body from 
his touch, and shrank from the face so near her own. She 
would certainly have let fall the tray, had not a chair been 
near her as she turned. Upon this she set down her tray, 
and stooped heavily above it. 

He stood a moment in wrathful hesitation ; then he rallied 
complacently, eyed the closed door, the stooping girl, moved 
boldly towards her and thrust his open hand with a sovereign 
in its palm beneath her face as she stooped above her load. 
She was breathing deeply; she still held tightly to the 
handles of the tray. 

The young man kept his eyes upon the door. * You had 
better,' he said firmly, ' take this, and say nothing.' 

The girl made no response, but still held to the tray and 
breathed as though she were spent with running. 

'Take it,' said the young man, 'and don't be a fool. 
Look here, I'll leave you.' He dropped the sovereign 
upon the tray, amongst the tea-things, and went back to 
the fire; 

As he reached the hearthrug, the vagrant, still dressed in 
his shabby clothing, came into the room. He sunk his hands 
in the pockets of his threadbare coat and made as if to join 
his brother at the fire. 

Upon the advent of the newcomer, the girl lifted up her 
tray ; but the strength had left her, and she let it down again 
with a clatter on 3ie chair. Anthony wheeled at the sound 
and went to her. 
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^That's too heavy/ he said; 'yon'd better let me shift it 
for you.' 

The young man at the fire spoke up rapidly and peremp- 
torily. * Anthony, leave the girl alone, please. The servants 
— ^That kind of thing isn't done here, you know.' 

Anthony, standing close beside the girl, reached out two 
scarred and weather-worn hands, toward the handles of the 
tray. The girl, when she saw them descending as if to en- 
close her own, plucked them away and stood aside. He 
lifted up the tray and solemnly tried its weight by raising and 
lowering it several times. 'Where does tlus thing belong?' 
he asked of the girl. 

She hurried to a side-table and answered, in a breathless 
staccato, ' If you please, sir, here.' 

Anthony set down the heavy tray in its appointed places 
restored his hands to the coat pockets, and hitched the coat 
tightly about him as he went to join his brother on the 
hearthrug. 'What kind of thing?' he asked as he proi^>ed 
himself comfortably against the mantel-shel£ 

Gerald had his eyes upon the girl as, in trembling haste, 
she set out the tea-things. 

' I 'm a little afraid,' he said frigidly, * that you would hardly 
understand if I did explain.' 

* Possibly not,' Anthony agreed heartily; * besides you see, 
old chap, I 've got you for a model. You 're worth a heap of 
sermons.' 

Gerald went quickly towards the girl, stopped, and seemed 
to ponder deeply; then quitted the room, closing the door 
noisily behind him. 

Anthony drew up a chair with his foot, turned his back 
upon the girl and sat down before the fire. When she had 
set out the tea-things, she came over, knelt down and fell to 
work, deftly and with little noise, tidying up the grate. When 
that was done, she made her small, hopeless sound when she 
saw that the huge coal-scuttle was empty. As she lifted it to 
hurry off, she found herself Uuce to face with Anthony, who 
had risen up. She stepped backward and laid a hand to her 
neck. 

^'You rest a minute,' he said in his driest way; * you 're 
overdone, that 's where it is. 1 11 get them to show me down- 
stairs where the coals Uve.' And so saying he carried the 
empty scuttle from the room. 
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When he returned with his load, the maid was standing 
where he had left her. His offer of help had seemed but to 
multiply het trouble^^ by adding fear to her distress and 
weariness : in his absence, it would seem as if some accusa- 
tion too terrible for utterance had been brought against her. 
Mrs. Britten, standing by the tea-tray, faced the girl; and 
between the thumb and finger of the lady's right hand, held 
above her head and towards the girl, a small disc shone dully. 
The girl as she looked at the menacing hand was the image 
of guilty fear. 

Anthony deliberately set down his load, dusted his hands 
in the slow, workman's way, and set them on his hips. The 
two women stood as he had found them. 

' Do you see what it is that I am holding in my hand ? ' the 
lady asked sonorously. 

* If you please 'm ' fluttered the wretched girl. 

* I was not addressing you ! ' the stem, declamatory voice 
seemed to trample on the weak one ; the lady's eyes remained 
fixed upon the girl's : * Anthony, if you can spare the time 
from what you have undertaken, please come and tell me 
what it is I am holding in my hand.' 

He was on a sudden all alacrity. The women remained 
standing like symbolic figures of wrath and fear; he bustled 
cheerfully between them, set down his scuttle in its comer, 
came briskly to the lady and closely examined on both sides 
the shining disc between her fingers. 

* I 'm just a trifle disappointed, mother. I rather expected 
to find a flaming sword. On careful inspection, however—-—' 

' What am I holding, if you please ? ' 
'Speaking at a rough estimate, a sovereign.' 

* A sovereign. And do you know where I found it ?' 
•I don't, mother.' 

' You do not know. Nor what I propose to do with it.' 

He laughed out suddenly, and the next instant grew solemn 
and intensely heedful. * I give it up,' he hazarded, apparently 
in earnest expectation of a conjuring feat. 

'Leave the room,' said the lady, still inflexible, and with 
her eyes upon the shrinking girl. 

Anthony blinked slowly thrice, and pressed a finger to his 
ear as though his sight and hearing were no longer to be 
trusted. Then he saw that his mother's eyes were following 
the girl, and he turned to watch her also. Arrived at the 

c 
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door she felt with the movements of one blind or in darkness 
for the handle. Her fingers passed beyond, above, and 
beneath the knob before she grasped it She felt her way 
past the door and from the room, and fumbled helplessly at 
the outer knob before she contrived to shut the door. 

Anthony went towards the girl, but stood half way, irre- 
solutely, until the door was closed at last Then he came to 
stand above the angry lady. 

* What is all this, mother? ' 

Her challenge, whatever it was, had been taken up ; this 
man who stood above her now was not the same one who, a 
moment earlier, had persisted in a frivolous misunderstanding 
of h^ indignation. She quailed as if before some dangerous 
intruder, but rallied instantly. She fixed her eyes upon his, 
and pointed to the sovereign in her open hand. 'That is 
what I desire to learn,' she said. 

' Please explain, mother.' 

' I merely ask for information.' 

'About that sovereign? I have told you I know nothing 
whatever about it' 

'About a sovereign, then — and this happens to be the one 
— ^which I found a moment ago on the tray here, amongst the 
tea-things. I should be glad of your impressions, since you 
withhold— er — since you have no precise information to offer.' 

'I have a pretty clear impression, yes; that the girl there' 
— ^he looked round at the closed door, as if seeking words of 
weight and bitterness. 

'That the girl there?' 

' Is accused of stealing, and of something worse besides — I 
don't upon my honour know what — ^but something I appear 
to be mixed up in.' 

' Indeed. Have you any other impressions ? ' 

'Yes.' He had an air of dictating blunt and formidable 
phrases, not to be misinterpreted, to which he meant to set his 
name. 'She strikes me — as perfectly innocent; and I think 
— that she's overworked and overdriven till she's— on the 
point of dropping, first of all with fatigue ; and just now widi 
shame as well.' 

'In-deed!' — this with a distant, frozen air of interest 
'Then, leaving aside the question of the sovereign, that 
would help a little towards explaining the mystery.' 

The mystery?' 
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'To me, certainly, it appeals as such, that my son should 
take it upon himself to share the duties of the housemaid.' 

The lady had her eyes turned from him and towards the 
tray upon her left as she said this. And now again, as in the 
first moments of their meeting, upon the question of the un- 
opened letter, his impassive countenance was transfigured by 
a look of piercing insight. 'You knew, then, that I lifted 
the tray for her?' He fttpped out the question almost 
fiercely. 

The lady turned to him slowly, in polite amaze. Anthony's 
£Eice was veiled again in its usual stolid melancholy. I found 
you carrying coals, did I not ? ' she said. 

He hitched his coat about him again, strolled away and 
supported his back as before. In the act he resumed also his 
ordinary, vacant, easy-going air. The obvious reading of the 
encounter just ended would certainly have been that he had 
had much the worst of it, and had abandoned his attempt at 
domineering or self-vindication, upon the charge of quibbling 
being brought against him, and triumphantly made good by 
the determined lady. 

He resumed also his air of bantering, earnest solenmity, of 
conceding all, and going half way to meet and welcome 
accusation. * You did, mother, you did. Which of us shall 
escape your watchfulness ? I suppose it 's the fellow feeling 
that makes me so wondrous — unorthodox. Why, I actually 
led off on Monday morning, by carrying my traps into the 
hall, because I thought that girl hadn't the strength for it.' 

The lady, clasping the sovereign in her hand, was now pass- 
ing the tea-things in a stern review. * You will allow me, she 
said, speaking as if upon a matter that was no longer urgent, 
being irrevocably decided, ' while you are with us, to settle 
what the servants' duties — and, er, privileges— are to be.' 

He was now profoundly cordial and subservient. 'I 
should think sol I'm a shocking backslider^ mother. I 

really must try, while I am with you, to — to You see,' 

he recommenced briskly, * I have known what it is to be so 
tired and overdone that I daren't stand still, not to mention 
sitting down, for fear of falling — ^literally falling — asleep. 
When I took up the tea — ^the scuttle ' 

He appeared to be seeking escape from awkward topics by 
starting a congenial one, and to look for amiable support 
from the lady. She continued her inspection of china and 
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silver as though she had not heard him. The sound of 
knocker and door-bell intruded upon the pause. 

* That will be Alice Hyde,' the lady said ; she was again 
the preoccupied housewife, firm, serene, and capable. ' Please 
go and dress, Anthony^ and come down here presently. I 
will send word to you. I must speak to Alice first.* 

He sped from the room. He paused upon the top landing 
by his bedroom, peered down the narrow gulf between the 
stairways, and watched as a gloved hand was laid here and 
there upon the mounting line of the baluster. Then once 
more he shut himself in, looked upon parcels and clothing, 
and this time, without noticeable signs of hesitancy, return^ 
to the open window to stare and ponder above the sounding 
emptiness. 



CHAPTER VII 

Anthony, being summoned, returned presently to the 
drawing-room, still with his shabby clothing upon him. A 
girl was standing by the fire; three fingers of one hand 
rested on the mantelpiece, the other, loosely holding a pair 
of gloves, had fallen to her side, and she was gazing earnestly 
among the blazing coal. He held the door-loiob a moment 
and watched her, for she did not heed his entrance. As the 
light flared and sank, it showed the face now vivid and now 
lustreless. 

While he still leaned upon the door handle, she turned 
her face to him as if she had known of his presence, but 
had been too busy with her own thoughts to heed him. He 
came forward ; mechanically he copied her attitude, and they 
looked long, without speaking, into each other's eyes. There 
was no challenge in his look, nothing but deep welcoming ; 
in hers there was at least a question, if not a doubt, for her 
eyes moved restlessly upon his, firom left to right and back 
again. 

* They should have prepared you, Alice,' he said at last 
'For what?' she asked quickly, and continued her eager 

searching of his face. 

* Well, for the change.' 

Her eyes now fixed themselves openly and steadily upon 
his own ; and with the change of look she seemed to throw 
aside suspicion and defence. *The change? Are you so 

greatly altered as * she looked down and busied herself 

in winding the gloves tightly amongst her fingers. 

* As I seem ? • Yes, I am. I 'm weathered and — cadaverous, 
of course. That was inevitable, considering what I 've faced 
since we — since I saw you last But the shabby clothes, 
Alice ' 

* It was not that,' she said hurriedly, and still busy with 
the gloves. 'I don't care. Not for the shabby things, I 
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mean. Of course, I'm sorry you've been so dreadfully 
unlucky.' 

He watched the bent head and nimble fingers in silence 
for a moment *That is what I want to tell you about,' he 
said clumsily. * I have hidden something that you ought to 
know. I 'm ' 

The interlacing movements of the fingers ceased, but the 
hands remained; the stooping face was turned intently to- 
wards the fire. 

' I 'm a deceiver, Alice.' 

*Tell me what you mean,' she cried sharply, but without 
moving. 

'I'm not unlucky, then, as you mean it,' he answered 
doggedly, and as though something greatly to his discredit 
were being wrung from him. 'I'm not the seedy tramp I 
look. I 'm masquerading, for fun. No, I hardly know why ; 
but I 'm only playing at poverty.' 

She did not move. 'You mean,' she said slowly, 'that 

you are not " broken," as ' she drew her breath in sharply, 

held it, and raised a hand before her face as though it was 
the fire that had caused it to redden suddenly. 

He turned his eyes from her and towards the fire, and 
seemed to become entirely absorbed in his blunt confession. 
' They would tell you so, quite naturally. Everything about 
me pointed that way, and I just let it go on. But the fact is 
that, for the likes of me, I 'm staggering rich. It was just one 
of those spins of the wheel that nobody need ever try to 
explain — except lunatics — especially 4n new countries. I 
was developing into the sort of philosophic outcast that 
understands everything under heaven except how to make a 
living honestly, or anyhow, when ' 

' When? — ' she demanded breathlessly. 

He remained leaning upon his hands and staring wide^yed 
amongst the lighted coal ' Oh, I fell over the outcrop of a 
gold mine, that's alL The country was simply infested with 
men that, as they say, had forgotten more about looking for 
gold than I had ever known. I expect I was the biggest 
dufier in the neighbourhood. The last was first, with a 
vengeance, that time. It's often happened before.' He 
was not in the least elated, and seemed about to fall a- 
musing. 

' Go on — ^go 0D|' she urged* 
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*Oh? Well, there's very little more. Inside three 
months I had claimed, and proved, and got the thing going, 
and sold out, handsomely, to a set of johnnies, all tigers for 
work and speculation. I kept a small interest, just to give 
me something to think about in the way of business. Of 
course I made a shocking bad bargain of it The tigers will 
no doubt all lift fortunes out of the blessed ground, and 
they're welcome. I was just man of the world enough to fix 
it up securely. If tibe mine prospers, I prosper with it; if it 
doesn't, I shan't weep. To be exact, I lifted forty thousand 
pounds out of it and put that out of harm's way— out of the 
way of speculation, I mean. I 've no taste for that' 

'Oh, I'm glad, I'm glad, I'm glad !' 

Her face, when he turned to her, was all alight with 
comradely, unclouded happiness. But in a moment the joy 
was shadowed by a question in her eyes, as at their first 
meeting. 'Why have you not told your own people of 
this?' 

He pocketed his hands and hitched the ancient coat about 
him. 'I wrote it in a letter to the mater,' he said, and 
watched his foot as it traced the pattern of the hearthrug. 

' And yet she doesn't know ? ' 

' No. Letter was delayed, and got here with me. The 
mater saw me before she opened it. I got it, and burned 
it unread.' 

•Why did you do that?' she questioned earnestly. 

•I chose to play the vagabond. It seemed the natural 
thing to do; I m so hardened a one that I can't quite 
believe in the money even now, as being mine. I don't 
know myself except as a tramp. And they took me for one 
on sight. It would be a sort of outrage to undeceive them 
now, wouldn' tit?' 

She fell to work again, eagerly twisting and untwisting the 
gloves about her fingers. It seemed that he had set her 
upon a quest that she would gladly have shunned, and yet 
must follow. • You will not say it, but I know very well,' she 
said bluntly, almost angrily: 'you were not 'welcomed, since 
you came in poverty.' 

He watched her face and movements profoundly, as before. 
' I am not welcome,' he said slowly. 

* But what could they — how else should th^ ? No, no. 

Anthonyi it's dreadful, dreadfuL' 
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' It '8 not cheerful,' he assented wearily. ' I suppose seeing 
true never is.' 

* Is this seemg true ? ' She looked quickly up at him, and 
caught at a passing hope in her perpicxity. * But it isn't — ^it 
can't be 1 How can it, if it b^an in your deceiving them. 
You burned the letter.' 

' I am still myself, Alice.' 

' But you hid the truth.' 

'That I had forty thousand pounds, and a share in a thriv- 
ing gold mine. I did Well, some day they will find it out, 
I suppose.' 

'And then?' 

'Ah, then. I shall be received as befits my estate^ I 
suppose.' 

' But you would not have their welcome then.' 

' I 'm afraid of being a bit critical when it comes, I must 
say.' 

'Where is all this to end? And what is the meaning of it 
all?' 

' I don't know, Alice. An accident in the post began it, 
and I kept it up, because — well, we'll not go into all that' 

For a while they looked steadily at one another and 
neither spoke. The knot of perplexity in the girl's forehead 
and the profoundly puzzled look that her doser questioning 
of Anthony had given to her eyes and mouth, sat strangely 
upon the face. 

It was a face of clear honesty, the friend of truth; yet 
there was resentment in it now, as if truth, companionable 
hitherto, had grown ugly and forbidding and had insulted her 
and all her people. The man stood before her deprecatingly, 
stripped of all his banter and defiance, like an unwilling 
messenger with evil tidings, ashamed of his mission and yet 
powerless to modify it 

'Practically, they slammed the door in your fece, because 
you seemed poor. That is what you mean,' she insisted 
sharply. 

'No, no,' he excused; 'they took me in.' 

' But you deceived them.' 

'I did It was a curious bit of meanness, Alice. I tell 
you, I can hardly account for it myself.' He leaned his 
hands upon the mantd-edge again, gripping it tightly, and 
looked into the fire, wincing as if at a thrust of pauL Then 
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&ce and hands relaxed again, and he laughed comfortably. 
^ It was the cat/ he said lightly. 

'The cat?' Her face was held forward and aslant, in- 
tensely heedful. 

He nodded to the fire. 'I had no notion but to come 
home and live as a kind of genial do-not&ing, and to share 
what I had with the others. It was all in that letter^ that 
should have come a month ago. I saw it delivered as I stood 
out there on the pavement ; I heard it taken from the box, 
and fully expected the mother to come down, knowing that I 
had brought sheaves with me. As I stood there, a most 
villainous tom-cat came by and stared at me. ''There," said I, 
''but for a thoroughly undeserved bit of luck, go I — the 
Outcast."' 

' Not undeserved. Not outcast' 

'Yes, undeserved, according to — to-— the laws of self-help. 
And, if I 'm not exactly an outcast, I 've been too long 
amongst them — too long one of them — to — ' he laughed again. 
' Well — ' he leaned his elbows on the ledge and held his face 
between doubled fists, hiding it completely from her. 'The 
poor mother took me for what I seemed. She saw no sign 
of any sheaves about me. I burned the letter. I don't 
know,' he ended doggedly, 'what's coming, but I'd do the 
same again, Alice.' 

The perplexity was gone from her face now, and all look of 
question and calculation, as she watched the knotted fist and 
the shaggy head. She darted a look about the room, 
timorous and defiant ; it was the look of a child intent upon 
glorious mischief; of the woman who hears impube call with 
the voice of wisdom. Her hand crept along the edge of the 
shelf towards his threadbare sleeve, and she watched it as 
though it had been a thing endowed with independent life. 
It stopped within reach of the coat ; the thumb and finger 
were stretched forth ; they closed gently upon a fold of the 
doth and were withdrawn. There was no answer to the tiny 
summons. The girl's eyes dwelt upon the buried head and 
scarred fist, then again upon her own hand; the thumb and 
finger parted once more, as if set upon making their presence 
felt by a deci^ve tug at the sleeve, then paused. ' Why did 
you tell me this? she asked quickly, and watched the 
hand. 

He raised his head a trifle between the fists, but kept the 
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eyes hidden. 'Because — ' he began briskly, and ended 
sullenly — * you know very well.' 

She smiled as the hand laid hold of the sleeve again; and 
grew solemn when the fingers merely held but did not make 
their presence known by tugging at it. 

'Surely,* she said, sweetly but reprovingly, 'your own 
people should be the first to know ?' 

' Who are my people ? ' he burst out roughly. ' I have no 
people. Unless * 

'Unless?' Her face lighted up with expectancy as the 
hand drew, all but imperceptibly, at the sleeve. 

' Unless,' he dictated sullenly, 'it's some — some one that — 
cared about me, and not any — stolen goods I — ^happened to 
have about me.' 

'Stolen goods?' 

'Well, ill-gotten. It comes to that. I was the most dis- 
mal sort of failure, Alice, if you must know ; a perfectly con- 
firmed ne'er-do-welL I am. For the fact that I picked up 
a fortune that didn't happen to belong to anybody else 
couldn't alter the fact that I 'd done nothing to deserve it 
Could it?' 

She answered nothing. She was looking dejectedly now 
at the hand, that made no further movement 

' Of course not,' he went on relentlessly, still with his face 
hidden. ' I strayed in here, you see, not a person of con- 
sequence, as I meant to come, but straight out of the 
wilderness — ^and broke. I take the welcome that is ready for 
me.' 

' That is ready for you 1 ' she echoed blankly, and looked 
beseechingly at the hand; but it did not move. 

' They — you all, Alice — saw, not the man with the money- 
bags, but the broken tramp, that had got all he deserved out 
of his fecklessness.' He sunk his head lower, knitted his 
fingers across the neck and went on implacably. ' I expect I 
got all I deserved. "Unto him that hath not" It was 
nothing to my credit that the talents I hadn't the pluck to 
dig for were landed at my feet Was it ? ' 

She made no answer. 

He spoke now rapidly and with no hesitation. ' I shall go 
out as I came, and tell only you. You were wise, that time, 
to have no promises between us. The gold mine 's only an 
accident; I belong to the — the disinherited of the earth. I 
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shotild be out there amongst them now. They are my 
people. I suspected it before I crossed the threshold here; 
and I knew it when I saw the mother's face and the un- 
opened letter.' 

She watched the hand breathlessly for many seconds, and 
looked terrified when at last it drew inward and tugged firmly 
at the coat-sleeve. When he plucked away his hands and 
turned to face her she seemed wholly intent upon following 
the movements of her fingers, that felt here and there about 
the marble curves of the mantel edge. 

Some one tapped hurriedly at Sie door, flew to the tea- 
table, back again, and was gone. Anthony kept his eyes 
upon the girl; her wandering fingers, when the door was 
opened, came suddenly down to lift her skirt at the knee ; she 
set a foot upon the fender, and made a formal pretence of 
clearing her throat, as she turned to watch the intruder. 

*Who was that?' he asked. 

•Only the girL' 

'Alice.' He brought the hand heavily across his body 
and laid hold of the sleeve where she had plucked it. 

*Yes?' 

'You talk as if the room had fiUed up with people.' 

' It was only the girl. She 's gone.' 

Still holding to the sleeve, he turned, looked dazedly round 
the empty room, and again at the face of the ^rl. It was 
smooth and quiet ; the eyebrows were a trifle raised as she 
pondered above the fire; she seemed a little bored, gently 
impatient, prepared to welcome a seasonable interruption, 
since the conver^tion threatened to pall. Anthony held 
tighter to the sleeve, as though it were slipping from his 
hold, and was clumsily confused. He turned his face to the 
glittering array of silver and china. 

*The girl ? Yes. Seems to me she *s horribly overworked.' 

She took up her gloves from the mantelpiece, where she 
had thrown them, wisped together, and began to smooth 
them carefully. 'Indeed? I should have thought your 
mother would have known if that were so.' 

*I 've told her,' he answered roughly. 'She seemed — she 
said,"In-deed?"' 

The girl turned her head sidelong and smiled faintly at 
the glove stretched tightly between her hands. 'Well, she 
has the reputation of considering her servants very care- 
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fully. Too carefuUy, some people say. She would possibly 
resent ' 

He loosed his hold upon the sleevCi and the big hands fell 
to his sides. ' Would resent? ' 

She laid the gloves, one above the other, on the mantel, 
and smoothed them tenderly. 'Well, interference, would 
she not?' She spoke kindly, as one who in&uucts a stupid 
child. 

Anthony drew and held a mighty breath, and swung his 
hands thrice forth and back. Then suddenly he crammed 
both fists into the frayed pockets again and swung away from 
the girl, propped himself against the mantelpiece and crooked 
a heel upon the fender. * Of course she would ! ' he assented 
explosively, and was again the dishevelled vagabond, inscrut- 
able and tired. 

The girl darted many side glances at him as she still 
attended with superfluous and dainty care to the folding of 
the gloves. It looked as if the child of a moment earlier had 
worked its mischief and awaited the scolding; as if the 
woman had followed no imperious call, but a receding echo. 

Within a single moment, indeed, there looked upon this 
man, a child, full of remorse, entreating forgiveness for un- 
thinking wrong; a maid with the lover's message in her face; 
a wrathful mistress; the mother of pity and compassion; a 
lovely barbarian who had fled from before the face of passion, 
thereby entreating pursuit and capture, and was now, finding 
herself unfollowed, in a rage of humiliation. The man saw 
no more of these than if he had slept; his keen, tired eyes 
dwelt upon the multitudinous array of china. 

He did not speak nor turn his fieice again upon the girl, 
until his mother came into the room. And there was 
nothing then to show that, in his eyes, there was any vital 
distinction to be drawn between the elder and the younger 
womaa 



CHAPTER VIII 

The two women spoke together with a cordial zest of trivial 
matters. They talked as nicely-bred people talk who feel 
themselves in the presence of potential awkwardness, and 
respond without visible effort to the call of duty that bids 
them ^ore it. They discharged their polite office adroitly 
and without unkindness : far from showing resentment at the 
likely cause of trouble in their midst, or any wish to reprove 
Anthony, the intruder, for his rough exterior and anti-social 
moodiness, the suggestion in their attitude and speech was 
rather that of making tactful advances, and of nicely smooth- 
ing the way for him to join them in the cultivated disregard 
of mere clothing, or gaucherie of manner, as affording any 
real clue to character or disposition. They had an air of 
trying with delicate aplomb to set a diffident and clumsy 
visitor at ease in circumstances that were strange to him. 
The obvious situation was that of two well-conditioned 
women who were enduring — ^until some timely diversion 
should relieve them of it — a keen embarrassment, bravely 
hidden beneath an indulgent and sprightly comportment. 
For Anthony made no response to their advances but re- 
mained absent, gloomy, and heedless of all about him as he 
slowly shifted his gaze from the tea-table to the ceiling above 
his head, or to a distant comer of the room, and back again. 
His attitude was distinctly that of one who inexcusably and 
obstinately elects to sulk in face of courtly encourage- 
ment to be complacent and cheerful. 

If it be the mark of the proficient hostess to show to her 
guests a countenance that proclaims her as head of a house- 
hold that is united and harmonious, with its cupboards bare of 
bnfLy skeletons, and a]l its services blithely and ungrudgingly 
performed— then Mrs. Britten was an adept in the discharge 
of hospitality. Of the imperious and unrelenting lady of an 
hour ago, there was no trace whatever now. So far from 
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carrying out the menace hidden in her injunction to Anthony 
that he should either dress as befitted the occasion or absent 
himself, she not only looked upon his unaltered shabbiness 
without visible sign of displeasure, but seemed unobtrusively 
proud of it : even doubly proud : as the mother whose fond- 
ness for her children deepens with their need of it; and as the 
entertainer who may always be counted upon to provide with- 
out effort something original and quaint — somethbg beyond 
the daring and ingenuity of rival hostesses — ^for the especial 
delectation of her guests. 

Hilda arrived suddenly in the room, after the usual manner 
of her comings and departures, as though driven before some 
wandering wind of impulse, full of enteiprise, but in search of 
an object With her was another, palpably a dear friend ; as 
eager and pretty as the daughter of the house. 

Where's — ?' Hilda begui, as if to Uie surrounding air: 
then her eyes fell upon her brother, and opened wide in 
horror — ' Anthony, Anthony I' she cried in a piercing cres- 
cendo. She thrust her hands before her as if to push him 
from her sight ; then held them to the eyes of her companion. 
'This is not for innocence to look upon,' she dedar^ com- 
passionately. *Run, Anthony, run, before you wither this 
young life.' 

The companion dodged the shielding hands. * I call this 
ripping,' she said softly and decisively, and looked devour- 
ingly at the sombre man. 

* Isn't it?' Hilda agreed exultingly, coming without pause 
upon the other's tack, and together they slowly advanced 
upon the vagrant * Doesn't he just shriek at you of locusts 
and wild honey?' 

The two were now standing, their arms linked together, 
before the vagrant *Let me introduce, said Hilda loftily, 
'-^-er. The Ancient Mariner, who lived in a tub, and had no 
other visible means of support, except honesty. Anthony, do 
you remember this young person ?' 

* Of course I do.' With his hands behind him and his 
head forward, he looked deferentially into the young face that 
was eagerly studying hun. • You 're Clara Ford.' 

' There 1 ' said Hilda. < And hasn't she improved, just ? ' 
His eyes deepened as he smiled. 'I say,' he repeated 
slowly, 'it's Clara Ford.' 
The girl looked swiftly up and down the vagrant's rusty 
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clothes, and agpn into his &ce. She seemed curiously 
puzzled and fascinated. 

Hilda interpreted joyously. 'It's Clara Ford, who is not 
improved at all. And for why? Because she was, and 
remains, perfect^ from generation to generation.' She ad- 
dressed the company generally: *You know, the Apostle 
himself couldn't beat that for subtlety of compliment. Alice, 
are you quite sure you Ve not run right up against what you 've 
been pining for so long — isn't this Job himself, straight ofif his 
ash-heap ; or somebody as poor and wise as Job, but fortun- 
ately not so talkative ? ' 

Alice blushed hotly and was overcome with confusion. 

'And who,' Anthony inquired loudly, taking attention upon 
himself, 'is this Apostle of vours, Hil(k?' 

* Mine ? Oh, no. He s pubhc property. It 's William 
Figgis, who wrote Olympus To-day; or The Gods Dethroned J 

' But I 'm none the wiser.' 

' You will be, though, if he comes to-day, as we expect — 
because he said he wouldn't. I call him the Apostle, because 
he pretends to be looking for the Master, in the hope that 
people will call him that Talk of Job, and wisdom 1 ' 

'Wisdom?' — Anthony had assumed his profoundly in- 
terested air; 'and how does he show it ? ' 

'Well,' Hilda pondered deeply; 'it's chiefly the way he 
looks down his nose when you ask him a question, and 
otherwise never heeds any one but himself; and ' 

' Hilda 1 ' Mrs. Britten upbraided gently from the tea-table, 
where she was casting her commander's eye over the china. 

' Telegraphic address,' Hilda rattled gaily on, " Olympian, 
London.^' He '11 be frightfully jealous of you, Anthony.' 

•Why?' 

' Why ! He 11 detect in you an opposition mystery man, of 
course; you '11 see. I observe now, your turning up this way 
in your old clothes at a respectable function was simply a 
stroke of genius. Mother, did you plan it ? ' 

Mrs. Britten, who was poring above an open tea-pot, smiled 
sagely to herself. 

'We shall have,' Hilda declared triumphantly, 'the Battle 
of the Sphinxes ; a gladiatorial go-as-you-please between two 
men in sheepskin ; a — a set-to by the champions of Silence. 
Anthony, you're the Parched-com-and-vinegar variety, the 
party of the sheepskin with the fleece on : Mr. William Figgis 
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will represent the snufiy contingent, sheepskin with the wool 
off and made into vellum ; the company of the bookmen. 
Great Jiminy ! ' — she ended in an awed whisper — 'am I not 
indeed a prophetess ? ' 

Gerald Britten had come into the room, and was acting as 
obsequious escort to a man whose shaven countenance was 
the colour of old iVory ; his eyes were set as if upon great 
distances, and this gave him the air of needing gui(£ince 
amongst the folk and things about his feet. He tossed 
heavily upon his shoulder a flap of the hooded cloak that 
covered him almost to the knees, put out a drooping hand, 
and smiled faintly down upon the genial fussiness of Mrs. 
Britten's welcome as upon the gambols of a child. 

'You have met all these before,' sud the lady; and Mr. 
Figgis accentuated his habitual stoop by a trifle and ran his 
eye darkly over the assembled company as though forgotten 
trifles had been recalled. 

* With the exception of my son, Anthony ' ; the lady pointed 
him out as if he had been one of a row of school-diildren 
under inspection. * You have heard us talk of our wanderer. 
He has come home suddenly. You, who know so well how 
the apparel oft proclaims— er, I should say * 

' Proclaims the tailor, not the man,' Mr. Figgis soundingly 
came to her relief. 

The lady was overjoyed. 'Yes. Yes. You will under- 
stand his reluctance to put away old friends. We mean to 
civilise him by easy stages.' She beamed fondly upon the 
vagrant, and returned to her tea-cups. 

Anthony had propped himself again upon the shelf behind 
him and restored his hands to his coat pockets, to await the 
issue of this somewhat protracted introduction. The great 
man sank into a chair, brought his hands with wide, slow, 
sweeping movements one above the other upon the crutched 
top of a stick he carried, and with head forward and chin 
close above his hands he meditated deeply upon the lounging 
vagrant. 

< You have come to us, then, out of the great silences,' he 
said at last, weightily, and as one who speaks not until de- 
liberation shall have led him to the well-spring of intelligence. 

Anthony meditated also. 'I don't know so much about 
silences,' he said ; ' my last job— well, the last but one — ^was 
in a stamper battery.' 
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'A stamp-or batto-ray?' The great man kindly stooped 
for enlightenment 

*Yes.' Anthony brooded sombrely upon the condescen- 
sion that was offered him. * Row enough there,' he added 
cheerfully, * to last you a lifetime.' 

The great man gloomed upon the words, as one seeking to 
extract wisdom and significance even from impertinences. 

Anthony carefully enlarged. 'That means, shovelling 
stones into a thing like a huge coal-scuttle; stampers — up- 
ended sledge-hammers as big as lamp-posts in a row — driven 
by steam, smash the stones into wet mud. Gold, if any, 
sucked out of the mud by mercury, on tables.' 

The great man was drawing invisible runes upon the carpet 
with his walking-stick. 'The tables of the Law — of Mam- 
mon,' he suggested. 

•Law of Bankruptcy, oftener,' Anthony drily amended. 
• Mercury gathered up and squeezed into silver cricket-balls. 
Gold, if any, driven out of cricket-balls in retort — by fire.' 

There was silence in the seat of wisdom; the listeners 
betrayed a tendency to hang upon the words of the man in 
undressed sheepskin and turn from the inscribed parchment 

• Who gets the gold ? ' asked Clara Ford rapturously. 
•The proprietor of the stones and mud, to be sure, if there 

is any in the silver cricket-balls. That is, after the shovellers, 
like me — as I was — and others, have been paid their wages.' 

• Then you were just — ^just a ' the girl faltered shyly. 

•Just,' he continued cheerfully, 'as important as the man 

that shovels up the mud, out there in the street — and often 
dirtier.' 

• Then why — ' inquired Hilda, as though he had neglected 
obvious and shining chances — * why didn't you start a quarry 
of your own and let some one else do the shovelling and 
cridceting?' 

•Puzzle, find the quarry; the team to work it is always 
handy.' 

• But, didn't you even look?' 

• Look ! Oh, yes. I looked. Grew old at the job.' 
•And never found it,' said Clara. 

Anthony, as his custom was, silently courted inspection of 
his shabbiness. 
•And came empty away,' Hilda intoned tragically. 
Mrs. Britten came forward gaily from the tea-table to stand 

D 
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beside the neglected sage. ' I will not,' she said, pleasantly 
reproving the young people's curiosity and comments, 'have 
Anthonys mi^ortune dwelt upon. Mr. Figgis, what do yon 
say : Have we not welcomed him as he deserves ? ' 

The sage replaced his hands upon the crutch-headed stick, 
set his chin upon them and perused the carpet ' I claim no 
gift of penetration, to see in nettles aught but stinging weeds. 
I do not assert that, had I been present at the home-coming 
of Ulysses, I, more than another, had looked for the stringing 
of his bow.' 

All turned their faces to the vagrant, as he laughed in his 
sudden way and then looked down, seemingly embarrassed 
and somewhat bored. Doubt seemed to prevail amongst the 
audience as to whether victory in the contest as foreshadowed 
by Hilda — ^if contest, indeed, there had been — ^was on the 
side of plain-^lealing or of tortuous wisdom. A silence that 
followed upon Anthony's laughter was broken by the arrival 
of fresh company. 

Clara Ford came close beside Anthony and joined him in 
contemplation of the abstracted sage, who had risen wearily 
and was now acknowledging, as from great altitudes, the 
greetings of the new-comers. 'What do you think of him, 
Anthony?' asked the girl in awed whisperings, under cover 
of the general stir. 

' Shall I tell you ? ' He inclined to her, as though charged 
with weighty confidences. 

* Yes, yes. Quick. Your first impressions — ^honestly now.' 

'Honestly, then, and between old friends, Clara, I think 
he 's a rank humbug. And I 'm certain he wants washing — 
badly. Rather, he needs it' 

She fell away from him in wide-eyed consternation, drew 
near again and stood with him to hearken to the chorus of 
adulation that rose from about tbt seat of vrisdom and its 
cloaked impassive tenant 



CHAPTER IX 

When Clara Ford was presently pounced upon and hurried 
off by the vivacious Hilda, and Anthony was left for the 
moment solitary, he moved a little to his left, into a shaded 
corner by the fire-place and looked upon the gathering 
company. The sunken features betrayed no resentment and 
no relief at hia^desertion. 

Gerald Britten, when he had conveyed Mr. Figgis into the 
centre of the company, had detached himself to stand behind 
the shoulder of Alice Hyde. She paid no heed, at first, to 
his attempts to draw her into private colloquy, but remained 
absorbed in that which was passing between the sage and 
Anthony. At the third attempt to break in upon her absorp- 
tion, she answered nothing, but turned her eyes slowly to the 
younger brother, from him to the elder, then to the sage, and 
again to Anthony ; upon him her look remained fixed, and 
as she watched there came again upon the smooth forehead 
the mark of deep perplexity that sat so oddly there. So she 
remained until he withdrew into his comer, and she was 
swept into the general current of discourse. 

For a time, the sound of the voices, and the sight of so 
many faces overbrimming with goodwill and full of cheerful 
purpose, to which he was utterly a stranger, struck upon 
the senses of Anthony much as the tormoil of the streets had 
affected him when first he had set himself adrift in it. It 
was a thing in itself so astounding, and in its suggestiveness 
of the random and eternal unrest of humanity so huge and 
complex, that, like the tumult of the thoroughfare, at first it 
amazed, then stunned him, as though he stood, the solitary 
witness of a world gone mad. His fingers searched for and 
found tobacco-pouch and pipe, and clung to them secretly ; 
then he sidled gently for the door. 

It was opened in his face, barring his retreat for the 
moment, and a bold, yet frigidly reserved and stately hand- 
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maiden, the new parlourmaid, who had entered the service 
of the house since Anthony's home-coming, entered, carrying 
sandwiches and cakes. When she had passed, he quickly 
rounded the open door to make his bid for liberty; and 
all but collided with the harassed maid, whom he had seen 
accused of theft, or of some deeper baseness. She was the 
more awkwardly and heavily burthened of the two ; for she 
carried on a shiny tray a large spirit-kettle with its ornate 
substructure of metal-work, and a tall hot-water jug. He 
heard again her little sob of fear, and saw the hunted look in 
her eyes as she pulled up facing him and watched the jug 
slide, threatening a disastrous fall. 

The vagrant steadied it, and said privately to the girl: 
'Don't be frightened. My fault — ^and,' he added stoutly. 
' I '11 see you through the trouble, whatever it is.' 

The girl looked up ; but the words she seemed about to 
utter were caught upon her lips as her eyes travelled beyond 
Anthony. In the act of leaving the room, he turned to 
watch her. The interlude in the doorway had drawn the 
attention of none of the talkers ; but Mrs. Britten, alone and 
Argus-eyed, intent upon the housewifely perfection of the tea- 
table and the service, had not missed the cause of this delay. 
The girl must now approach with the mistress's commanding 
eye upon her. The vagrant at the open doorway stood also 
in the line, and by an imperceptible shifting of the look was 
given a share of the lady's menacing reproof. To him, it was 
the look of an hour ago, but now with maleficence added to 
the command, that he should dress as became him, or be 
absent. He retorted upon the challenge by gently closing 
the door behind him, leaving himself stiU of the company in 
the room. 

Hilda shot up suddenly in a distant comer, as if flung 
upon her feet by an explosion of laughter round about her. 
Espying Anthony, she made hurriedly for him, and a fair, 
frail young man followed languidly behind her. 

* Anthony,' she cried, ' sulking in comers is strictly barred. 
Moreover, you're our show-piece. Here's Mr. Venn 
famishing to meet you. Mr. Venn, this is my big brother. 
Isn't he like one of your splendid barbarians ? ' 

Mr. Venn fleetly inspected the vagrant. 'The adjective 
quite fits— your brother,' he said in a very thin voice, with 
hb large blue eyes set upon the girl's iiEtce. 
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'Boshl' Hilda linked her arm tightly in Anthony's. 
•Listen, Mr. Venn. If I can't surprise you this time, you're 
a stone image.' She ducked forward^ and said in a stage- 
whisper, 'Anthony didn't know even the name of Figgis, and 
had never heard he 'd — he 'd cut up the crown of Olympus 
into villa sites 1' 

Mr. Venn was politely unmoved. 

*And I bet/ Hilda supplemented, 'he's never heard the 
name of Venn, nor TAe Rusty Scabbard. Have you, 
Anthony?' 

'I'm afraid,' the vagrant said penitently 'I haven't. If 
it's a book ' 

' If it 's a book I Mr. Venn ? If you have human feelings, 
prepare to show them now.' 

Mr. Venn caressed his nose with a lean, white hand : the 
nose, rose-pink at the tip, proclaimed chronic dyspepsia. He 
glanced sidelong, and timidly, at another man, who now 
joined the grou^. 'I have been told,' he said mildly, 'on 
excellent authority, that it is not a book, really: that it's 
only — certainly the, ah, the mere public seems disposed to 
think differently, if so vulgar a thing as sales may be 
reckoned as any, any gauge of — ^that it 's only a — " Fake," I 
think was the word.' 

'That was the word, Venn,' agreed the new-comer, 'and it 
was mine, and I '11 stand to it Fake.' 

'A fight, a fight !' cried Hilda, and she thrust out a hand, 
the fingers clenched, the thumb stretched downward. 

The new-comer was burly, and so tightly imprisoned in 
his clothes that every button strained at its fastenings ; the 
features were crowded closely together in a wide expanse of 
chin and jaw; a small, clipped, rusty red moustache was im- 
bedded, like a brush with all its bristles pointing outward, 
between protruding cheeks ; the close-cut, straight-standing 
hair had receded, save for a central projecting cape, to the 
line of the ears. The face was of a muddy and even pallor, 
like the face of one reared by gaslight, a stranger to the 
sun. The voice was full, but without resonance, like a 
muffled bass-drum; the manner that went with it was 
trampling and aggressive, yet obviously without malice. 
The whole effect was drum-like — hollow-sounding, violent, 
harmless. 

'If criticism,' he boomed, 'is to base its judgment on 
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sales, why, let us call in the book-keeper at once, and have 
done with it' 

* Pending the carrying out of this improvement,' Mr. Venn 
persisted mildly, ' why is my little effort a fake, Whiddon ? ' 

The critic fastened his eye upon a lean and eager lady who 
had come to stand upon the outskirts of the group. 

'Because it was not a worthy effort; because it did 
poorly what has been well done in its day — a day that it 's 
high time were forgotten ; because its aim was to glorify dis- 
reputable things that are best let alone. Becaus e ' 

The critic paused for breath; the lean lady was writing 
rapidly in a liule note-book. 

* Because,' Mr. Venn suggested, in a voice of gentle 
exasperation, * you hi^pen'to be the sworn enemy of romance, 
and to be bom blind to sentiment, even that doesn't prevent 
them shaping human destiny. Now, there was once a 
gentleman called Scott He is dead, you know ' 

'Then, for the Lord's sake,' thundered the critic, *yoa 
young romantics, give him credit for his one act of public 
service, and bury him. Sentiment? Romance? Oh, yes; 
they rule the world. But the world moves. An older 
gentleman than Scott showed us that, and we haven't learned 
it yet The romance of common things, my bloodthirsty 
highwayman; the sentiment that underUes each little word 
and act of daily living and, rightly interpreted, makes beauti- 
ful that which we call sordi^ makes worthy that which we 
call mean. This-^ my eighteenth-century swordsman of 
the pasteboard rapier — this is what I look for in our 
literature.' 

All but a few devotees, who still remained sitting at the 
feet of the sage, were now gathered to the scene cf strife. 
The lean lady wrote assiduously in her little note-book. 
During a temporary suspension of hostilities caused by the 
handing round of cakes and other foods, Anthony was told 
in whispers by Hilda that the pale, dyspeptic Mr. Venn 
wrote slashing romances, that sounded from cover to cover 
with the ringing of swords and galloping of hoofe, the swish 
of silken sUrts, music, and lovers' kisses. Also that Mr. 
Whiddon was a critic who, in the columns of a notorious 
weekly journal, and in drawing-rooms, thunderously con- 
demned all works of fiction whicu did not conform to certain 
standards that he himself had set up. These, although so 
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riotously urged, were yet so dim and high as to be entirely 
unattainable ; Mr. Wbiddon, therefore, dwelt and fulminated 
in a territory that might not be invaded. 

Anthony listened earnestly to Hilda's blithe irreverences, 
and kept his eyes upon the tight-buttoned, burly critia Mr. 
Whiddon was now with unclean, fat fingers, carefully select- 
ing sandwiches from two pyramids that were held before him. 
After choosing slowly he ranged them one by one in his 
saucer. The plates that bore them up were carried by the 
overdriven maid. 

' I suppose I mustn't carry that food about for a while, and 
give the ^rl a rest?' Anthony asked, cutting in upon 
Hilda's whispered exposition. 

'Of course not,' she returned promptly, and added, with a 
hint of malice, * you've meddled in the housework enough 
for one day, I think.' 

' Hilda, that girl 's near fainting, I tell you.' 

* You 're a maniac. She 's always like that. You might as 
well ask me to--carry coal — as ask the upper housemaid to 
carry sandwiches, when the under one's here.' 

* Well, shell drop the plates,' he insisted. 
*Then we'll drop her.' 

The critic's thick hand was now poised above the plates 
while he eyed the laden saucer as if to judge exactly whether 
it might comfortably hold another sandwich. Apparently 
concluding that it could not, he selected one and returned to 
the fray, consuming the sandwich as he talked. 

* No, Venn, the romance of the actual ; the sentiment of 
living and suffering things ; the problems of our race and 
time ; the succouring of the weak, the uplifting of the down- 
trodden, the glorification of the obscure, the overworked, 
that are here amongst us, and not of dead kings and other 
blackguards: that's what I want in fiction— because that 
reflects the merciful spirit of the age; and I shall go o n ' 
Mr. Whiddon opened his mouth to a second sandwich. 

'Bellowing,' suggested Mr. Venn, demurely stirring his 
tea. 

'Bellowing, if you lik^ till I get it.' 

'Why not stop bellowing, and show us how it should be 
done?' 

'You might as well ask the judge at a horse-race why he's 
not a jockey — or a horse.' 
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'Ah, well, he decides which horse gets in first Now, 
suppose he took to. swearing that the winner wasn't number 
one, but some theoretical horse and jockey of his own con- 
triving, would his committee and the public leave him in his 
box? And if they did, what would become of the betting 
market ? £h, Whiddon ? ' 

While the critic was meditating his retort, Mrs. Britten 
joined the group. 'Are we not all of us working to one 
common end ? ' she inquired soothingly. ' We must have Mr. 
Whiddon to point us to future perfection as a warning 
against self-complacency; and surely, the present will be 
more beautiful so long as Mr. Venn will give us the beauties 
of the past Meanwhile, between the two we obscure 
mortals are encouraged to make the present happier than 
we found it' 

A soft murmur of approval greeted these pacific and lofty 
sentiments ; and before it had died away, a very portly, red- 
faced lady, voluminously and richly clothed, was ushcared in. 
The entire Britten family, with the exception of Anthony, 
when they had effusively greeted the lady, escorted her to 
a seat in the middle of the room. She lowered herself labori- 
ously into it, creaking audibly, and at once became the focus 
of attention. The maids were hustled into attendance upon 
her ; even the sage rose up and grew comparatively fleet and 
voluble in movement and discourse. 

When these formalities of welcome were done, the entire 
company of a dozen or so, with the exception of Alice Hyde, 
who had stood throughout aloof and silent by the fire, and 
Anthony, who was once more left, observant and alone, near 
the door, stood about the portly lady. For the second 
time the vagrant secretly clutched pipe and pouch, made as 
if to flee, but returned again. 

Mrs. Britten took her stand beside the new-comer, and 
called upon the disputants to continue, as though a friendly 
bout of wrestling had been interrupted, and was now to be 
recommenced for the especial entertainment of a distin- 
guished onlooker. 

* Mr. Whiddon and Mr. Venn * — ^the wrestlers were indicated 
— ' were showing us when you came, dear Mrs. Hyde, how 
literature should best reflect the spirit of the age we live in.' 

'Ah. The age is — fortunate. And — literature.' The 
utterance was doubly clogged, by a tight-corseted stoutness 
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and by a fervency of adulation that loaded every syllable. An 
incessant trembling and shimmering amongst the delicate 
and fragile things in the lady's headgear suggested great 
inward pressure upon the slow, resisting bulk beneath it, and 
seemed to portend upheaval — as shuddering grasses give 
warning of an earthquake — ^if the strain were not relaxed. 

The disputants obediently resumed their friendly contest : 
Mr. Whiddon boomingly denounced all practising noveUsts, 
whether they sat upon mountain-tops and speculated upon 
that which lay beyond the horizon, or rummaged in grave- 
yards and paraded in the moth-eaten fineries of defunct 
roysterers; Mr. Venn smiled into his tea-cup, and was mildly 
contemptuous of the critic's thunder; Mr. Figgis seemed to 
stand in his customary meditative and congenial solitude. 
The massive lady ate and drank steadfastly and crooned 
her admiration and approval Mrs. Britten beamed in gay 
benevolence upon all alike, and modestly stood forth as 
speaker in this parliament of wit and culture which she had 
summoned. 

'Come, Mr. Whiddon,' she said, as the panting, tight- 
buttoned critic paused to fill his chest, 'after all, action is 
the word for us simple folk; the bills must be paid, you 
know, and the house swept and garnished. The facts must 
be kept in order, so that fancy may go free.' 

'Surely, surely, Mrs. Britten. But m^ charge is that fancy 
has presumed upon the indulgence accorded to it, and would 
ignore and disclaim the hand that feeds it — would bite, if it 
had not lost its teeth.' 

The voice of Mr. Figgis wandered dreamily into the pausa 
'The winged horse shdl give toll for his celestial oats. He 
shaU draw the parish dust-cart. The critic shall be his 
groom and driver.' 

'I accept the parable off-hand, Figgis,' Mr. Whiddon 
explosively assented, ' and 1 11 take the job if it 's offered me^ 
as I have anticipated the — the ' 

'The Higher Scavenging,' Mr. Venn modestly suggested. 

'I accept that also. The Higher Scavenging: the artist 
that is coming to tell us, not only that the thrones of Olympus 
are empty and overturned, Figgis, but to tell us the reason of 
it. Why, all but the men who write books and paint pictures 
have discovered by now that humanity must leave off staging 
itself as god-like, and get to work on living and present and 
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common things. I want the Luther of this reformation that 's 
going on all round us. I want the angel of the revolution/ 

The massive ladv handed in her tea-cup to be replenished. 
' The revolu-tion ? she repeated questioningly, and moaned 
heavily upon the last syllable. 

'The revolution,' boomed the prophet, 'that is going on 
all round us, with yourself, Mrs. Hyde, and you, Mrs. Britten, 
and such as you, for arch-machinators of it.' The fat hand 
of the prophet, holding a half-consumed sandwich, sweepingly 
indicated the conspirators. 

The ladies' manner betrayed mystification, and the modest 
embarrassment that waits upon expected homage. 

Till now Mr. Whiddon's muffled thunder, the serene 
obscurities of the sage^ and the polite and toneless protests 
and disclaimers of Mr. Venn, had fallen upon the ears of 
Anthony merely as so many contributors to a tumult that 
made no call upon his understanding. For the third time, 
and now resolutely, he laid hold of the hidden pipe and 
tobacco-pouch, as to guide-ropes that would lead him, if 
followed, back to the paths of peace and silence ; and once 
again he paused and turned. 

Mr. Whiddon was descending from his misty and em- 
battled heights, and was noisily expounding, in set terms, 
what was the raw — ^no, the genuine — material that was to be 
the one and only well-spring of inspiration to the genius who 
must shortly come forth in response to his trumpeting, and 
show humanity its new and nobler purpose, its loftier aims, 
upon which it had turned its face, though as yet it moved 
towards them in semi-darkness. As to where the very finest 
of this fine material reposed, awaiting this illuminative study, 
this artistic revelation, there was no doubt Mr. Whiddon's 
fat hand, still holding the fragment of sandwich, wagged 
heavily, as he talked, towards the massive lady and the 
hostess who stood beside her. 

Anthonjr's deep, attentive eyes followed the directing 
hand of Mr. Whiddon. He heard the massive lady moan 
in deprecation, and observed his mother beam in gratified 
embarrassment as each in turn, then both together, were 
blusterously hailed by Mr. Whiddon as pioneers of the New 
Age that was dawning, that awaited its exponents — ^the age 
of true philanthropy, of pity for the frail and fallen, of succour 
for the down-trodden and the over-burdened 
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During the delivery of this panegyric the massive lady's 
tea-cup had been refilled and restored to her by the stately 
parlourmaid ; and the lady had mutely signified a desire for 
eatables. These not being promptly served, Mrs. Britten 
had turned, and in a peremptory half-whisper, had bidden 
the under-housemaid to attend upon the stout lady at once. 
Then she turned again to receive the praises of Mr. Whiddon. 

Anthony, upon the delivery of this command, had watched 
the girl. She had set down the plates and remained stand- 
ing above them, her hands, with the fingers rigidly outspread, 
pressed hard upon the table; she stooped now above her 
load, and seemed to fight for breath, as upon the earlier 
occasion when he had come to her relief. As the inexorable 
noose of authority was cast and drawn, the girl, in blind 
mechanical obedience, took up the heavy plates and came 
forward. But she came like a wounded creature, drooping 
and staggering, the thin wrists sagging helplessly beneath 
their load. 

Mr. Whiddon had moved towards the objects of his 
eulogium; in the midst of his peroration the girl drove 
blindly against the orator, scattering her load about his feet, 
striking his laden saucer from his hand, staining the tightly- 
buttoned coat with tea. 

Mrs. Britten stared as if upon the ruins of her house and 
reputation ; a murmur of sympathy and anger ran through 
the whole assembly. For an instant no one stirred or spoke; 
the girl stood alone in the midst of the company, her apron 
crushed to her face, and swaying like a thing blown by the 
wind. 

Mr. Whiddon, whose wrath and outraged dignity had 
quite outrun his powers of eloquence, scowled in turn at 
the swajring girl, at his stained frock-coat, and at the sorry 
wreckage about his feet; the muddy pallor of his face 
darkened sluggishly, but he made no movement of help or 
pity towards the miserable author of his humiliation. 

'Catch her, you damned idiot! don't you see she's 
fainting?' 

It was the voice of Anthony that strode in upon the 
silence. A strange cry, a dumb, wandering ululation followed 
the rude command, yet no one stirred. 

It was a lost and stricken cry ; as the girl uttered it she 
staggered forward in the direction of the man's voice, trampled 
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one of the gaudy plates, already broken, into fragment^ then 
lurched helplessly forward. 

Anthony had shouldered his way unceremoniously through 
the gaping circle ; he braced himself so that the girl's waist 
as she fell was caught upon his arm. He threw the other 
arm about her as she sank, and knit his rugged fingers 
together about the limp body. For a moment he stood 
thus; the girl was quite senseless; the head was hanging 
pitifully, the coquettish, snowy housemaid's cap and txailing 
ribbons seemed now to be set on in bitter mockery, the work- 
worn hands trailed palm upwards on the carpet Still no 
one moved to his help. 

* Are there no women here, then?' 

It was the voice of Anthony, and yet a voice that none 
there present seemed to know. 

Alice Hyde, still standing alone by the fireplace, had 
smitten her hands together and held them closely locked 
as she watched that which had come to pass. When the 
man's voice sounded for the second time, and so strangely, 
she plucked her fingers apart as though she were angrily 
freeing them from some restraining hold, and hurried to the 
outer edge of the watching circle. Anthony was raising up 
the senseless body. No active help had come to him; he 
laid the girl's head upon hb shoulder and gathered her in 
his arms, utterly ignoring the buzz of consternation that 
arose, and the fussy and half-hearted advances that were 
made to him, now that the company was recovering its 
shattered senses. 

'Open the door, somebody,' he called, as he had called 
for help. 

'Alice Hyde flew to obey; but the stately parlourmaid was 
before her. 

•Shut it behind you' — ^the vagrant's order came resound- 
ingly from the empty landing outside as the stately parlour- 
maid followed him from the room. 

The door was shut as he had bidden. 



CHAPTER X 

Save for the presence of a second newspaper laid in the 
fender to air, and an extra seat at the table, the breakfast- 
room on Friday morning looked precisely as upon the preced- 
ing Monday. And the man, who now descended slowly from 
the topmost floor, looked no less an alien than the one who 
four days earlier had climbed from the mouldy cab. 

It was still the impartial and dry observer who, upon the 
second landing, noted silently that the mats before two of the 
three doors carried the flattened impression of hot-water cans 
that had been removed by the occupants within, while the 
third can still awaited attention. Arrived at the first floor, 
he paused as if summarily charged and questioned; he 
brightened in response, then frowned and rolled his head im- 
patiently at the closed door as if at some exorbitant and 
ridiculous demand, or at some charge too monstrous for belief 
or too trivial to call for refutation. 

Having come to the breakfast-room, he lifted up a news- 
paper and opened it at the central page. His eyes wandered 
searchingly in the waste of print until at last they alighted 
upon the miniature clock-face and its flanking decorations that 
stood like a headstone set to mark the burial-place of yester- 
day's summary of news. He read attentively the time that 
was marked upon the clock and was busy with the details of 
the ornamentation when the hooting of a milkman at a neigh- 
bouring area distracted him. Anthony looked sharply from 
the window, as if meditating a crushing reprimand of this un- 
seemly interruption of his day's business ; and straightway fell 
to studying the movements of a girl who was whitening the 
steps of a house over the way. As he watched, he seemed to 
hear a summons, for he dropped his newspaper and hurried 
out to open the front door. 

The small, d£uly business was going forward in the street 
as upon the morning and at the moment of his home- 

01 
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coming; save that the flight of steps whereon he stood was 
empty, and still bore the foot-marks of yesterday. 

As the vagrant tmned indoors again, Mrs. Britten was com- 
ing down Uie stairs: he heard his greeting automatically 
responded to ; and observed that as the lady's domineering 
glance fell beyond him through the open doorway and upon 
the unwhitened steps, her face was sternly troubled. He 
resumed his station on the hearthrug, picked up his news- 
paper and, covertly at first then openly as he saw himself 
quite unheeded, he watched the housewife begin her working 
day. Keys and handkerchief were laid in their appointed 
place upon the sideboard; the setting of the table was 
surveyed and minutely re-adjusted as if the lady were giving 
the final touches to the face of an intricate mosaic. A$ she 
went upon her prescriptive daily course of inspection that 
was to end in a consultation of the marble clodc above the 
fire, inanimate things appeared to grow self-conscious and 
afraid as they came in turn beneath the inquisitorial eye. 

Anthony refolded his paper, tucked it beneath his arm, and 
looked on with unobtrusive keenness while the daily cere- 
monial went rigorously forward. The fact that he himself 
was now a familiar and neglected item in the display and 
could stand, unquestioned and undisturbed, wholly a specta- 
tor, appeared, far from affording grounds of pique, to be 
accepted thankfully, as giving entire freedom for the pursuit of 
an enthralling study. He saw the breakfast brought in by the 
stately parlourmaid to the right second of time ; he observed 
that his own more than usually hearty greeting of his younger 
brother was all but ignored by that marvel of decorous trim- 
ness ; he saw his mother's fond suspense as Gerald frowned and 
probed at the dishes and stood in judgment on the cookery ; 
and his profound, impersonal interest in the proceedings was 
steadily intensified. He had the air of an enthusiastic scientist, 
privileged b^ unexampled good fortune to look on at some 
quaint function, in a secluded fastness of the world, denied to 
travellers and peopled by some forgotten race: he stooped 
forward, his hands held tightly together behind him, and 
seemed to watch their strange speech and antics so narrowly 
and keenly that all must be graven indelibly in his memory. 

At last, and slowly, he squared himself, Ufted his head and 
set his jaw. He had not been asked to sit and eat. ' I do 
not see that girl this morning, mother,' he b^an. 
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* No.' The lady's strict attention did not swerve from the 
Ubie. 

* How is she ? ' 

'She is — she was, when last I saw her — quite as usual.' 

* When last ?— Where is she, then ?' 
' I presume, at home.' 

'Ah, that sounds good/ He said it with unmistakable 
cordiality. 'You sent her away for a spell, to her own people, 
I expect?' 

* She has gone to her own people, yes.' 

' Then she '11 have a rest. That 's first rate.' He mellowed 
and expanded. * I gave her to the cook when I carried her 
out yesterday. She seems a kindly old body ; so when she 'd 
shown me where to lay the girl I cleared out, and stayed 
away. Thought I'd done enough. Too much, maybe. 
Sorry I swore, mother. Been too long from under your in- 
fluence. And nobody else just seemed on hand to catch 
her.' 

Gerald rose up to bring his tea-cup, passing round the 
further side, by Anthony's unoccupied seat. While the cup 
was being filled, he leaned a hand gently upon his mother^ 
shoulder. No heed was taken of Anthony's genial advances. 

He squared himself, and set his jaw afresh, 'When that 
girl comes back ' 

There was an undoubted challenge in the pause. It was 
ignored by those at the table. They kept their eyes now 
steadily upon each other's face. 

Anthony came slowly forward, drew out his sister's vacant 
chair and leaned his hand upon its back. ' Have you sacked 
the girl, mother?' 

' I have dismissed her. Yes.' 

He pondered. 'Why?' 

Gerald looked up. * Excuse me, Anthony,' he said cut- 
tingly, * but that's not for you or me to inquire.' 

Anthony's obstinacy was hardening steadily. 'You know, 
mother, if Gerald does not, why I have the right to ask. 
Why was she sacked ? ' 

The two at the table again looked steadily, each at the 
other, as if for mutual support in the carrying out of a pre- 
arranged conspiracy of silence. 

'Mother, please answer me.' Anthony's phrases fell 
slowly, nakedly, upon the inhospitable stillness; their mean- 
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ing was no more to be misread than if he had dropped 
stones one by one upon the table and bidden the listeners 
say if they were anything but stones. '. . . That girl« 
yesterday, was driven — and driven — ^till she could go no 
further, and dropped where she stood. . . . When a horse is 
flogged or worked till he drops — the driver has to answer for 
it — to the law. ... I warned you — and you did not heed. 
... I have been worked myself until I could not stand. 
. . . When she fell — fainted — ^you turned her out, and shut 
the door. . . . Have you nothing to say ? 

' . . . Then I have. I asked you ; I warn you now. . . . 
You worked her till she could not stand • . . and that was 
the least of your cruelty. . . . You accused her of thiev- 
ing—or worse — and through me. ... I say, upon my 
honour, that — so far as I am concerned — the girl is innocent 
... I stood by her — as others have sto^ by me — in 
trouble. As I would stand by a lost child. • . . That is the 
truth. I would do the same again. . . . Have you nothing 
to say. . . . ?' 

He bowed himself above the chair, lifted it slowly in both 
his hands, and set it gently down, then squared himself up- 
rightly. ' I will not stay where these things are done. ... I 
will not sleep or eat in this house again. • . .' 

All three — Anthony with the big furry hands still clenching 
the chair-back, and the two figures seated rigidly above the 
foi^otten meal, with hands fallen to their laps — all stared 
rigidly upon the centre of the table, at the spot whereon the 
vagrant had flung down his words like stones. 

Hilda came flying giddily down the stairs, and was brought 
to a stand-still in the doorway as though she had met some 
invisible obstruction. She came slowly forward, and as she 
darted piercing looks upon the immovable company, her face 
bespoke a very agony of wrath and curiosity and wild resent- 
ment She took her stand behind Anthony's empty seat, 
and with her eyes upon him she gripped her chair as he had 
done, and aped his attitude in every line. That curious 
resemblance between her £ace and his — between rebellious 
and trenchant youth and its older self that has worn through 
rebellion to acceptance or defeat — ^was startling now. 

* What is it ? ' The girl's voice was tense and scared ; she 
seemed the visible embodiment of the fear, known but un- 
acknowledged until now, that had remorselessly stridden in 
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upon the decorous household, from the brutal outer world. 
She swiftly scanned the helpless, seated pair, and appealed 
to the rugged, upright one : 'Anthony, what is it?' 

He did not move his eyes, and answered her as though his 
jaw were stiffened with cold : ' I am going from this house 
. . . and I shall not return.' 

Hilda flew to the door and slammed it to ; she returned 
and again exactly aped the vagrant's attitude. Then, like a 
petted child in a rage, or a voluble and angry school-girl, she 
turned piercingly upon the silent pair. 

' You have turned him out, and why ? ' 

The pair sat silent. It was Anthony, still in the dull 
and stumbling utterance, still with his eyes upon the table, 
that answered: 'They have turned out that girl on my 
account. And they will tell me nothing. I am going.' 

She turned her angry vehemence upon the rugged one now, 
in sudden mysterious defence of the dismissal. 'Of course 
we did. She wasn't up to the work, and it must be done. I 
called you a maniac yesterday. What do you know about 
servants?' 

*I know distress when I see it, Hilda.' 

' Distress I You fool — girls faint out of sheer obstinacy. If 
you 'd waited to learn, mother would soon have explained that.' 

'She has refused.' 

'Then I'll explain. Mother's a leader, a champion in the 
cause of befriending servant-girls. You heard Mr. Whiddon 
yesterday. That's all true. And a lot more besides. 
Mother was the first to give servants a chance of living at 
home, so that they should have their evenings free. And 
she's had only ingratitude like this for it The brutes! 
What do you know about it? Mr. Whiddon knows, you 
heard him.' 

' I saw the girl faint in the middle of his speech.' 

' Some girls front every week. I did for a while. Oftener. 
That's nothii^, to anybody but a man that has forgotten or 
never learned the ways of decent people.' 

'Then I do not want to know them. The girl was turned 
out for something I have done. They will not tell me. I 
am going too.' 

'You're not going. You shall not go. Of course they 
won't tdl vou. How can the mater talk about it? Besides, 
you know. 
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' Upon my honour, Hilda, I do not know.* 

' Rubbish 1 You tipped the girl with sovereigns and did 
her work for her. Of course she had to go.' 

Anthony looked slowly at the faces of all three in turn. 
Then he sunk his hands in the familiar pockets, hitched the 
ancient coat about him, and made deliberately for the door. 

Hilda was there before him. She had her back to it, 
and was desperately thrusting out both hands towards 
him. 

'Anthony, Anthony, Anthony ! I believe you. I believe 
you. Don t go — don't go. They will believe you too. . . . 
We'll have the girl bsurk. They will believe you. They 
didn't know. . . . They didn't know.' 

'Speak out, Hilda. They— who— didn't know. Know 
what?' It was the same voice, overbearing and masterful, 
that yesterday had commanded the orator to save the fainting 
girl 

Hilda let her hands fall and miserably hung her head. 
* That you were rich.' 

Anthony stood now behind his mother's back ; his brother 
faced him across the table. The mother turned, and Gerald 
raised his eyes to Us brother's face: they both returned 
again to their contemplation of the table. 

Anthony heeded only his sister. ' Hilda,' he commanded 
loudly, * who told you that ? ' 

She put her hands before her fitce and broke into sobbing, 
but answered nothing. 

The vagrant put his hand upon her to thrust her aside. 
But she flung herself down before him, laid her head to his 
knee, and clung to him, crying passionately. 

'Stay, Anthony, stay,' she said, and the voice was dread- 
fully muffled and broken; 'I love you, I love you, I do in- 
deed. • • • You're good — you're right ... I must have 
you. . . . Don't go, Anthony. . . . Don't go/ 

He stooped down and held the pretty head close against 
his knee a moment, then stroked and patted it Then, very 
gently, he pressed the wrists asunder : they resisted at first, 
but gave before his steady urgency. He raised her up. She 
was sobbing now, deep down and uncontrollably, like a child. 
And like a child that has been rebuked, and has learned 
its lesson and exchanged forgiveness, she hugged and kissed 
him. 
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* It isnt you I 'm going from, little girl/ he whispered in 
her ear as she dung about his neck; 'it^s the house. And 
I must go. And I believe you. And 1 11 stand to you — 
whatever comes. Give me one big hug and let me go. 
That's it' 

He left her standing there and went quickly out. He shut 
the door behind him, leaned upon the knob an instant, and 
laid a hand, palm outward, to his forehead. He seized the 
battered hat and struck it again and again upon his leg as if 
to beat the dust from it. He left the house and walked firmly 
and rapidly out upon the pavement and across it to the road- 
way, narrowly escaping death from the wheel of a hansom. 
Like one absent, yet foil of purpose, he hurried to the brink 
of the traffic that passed along the main thoroughfare. Then 
like a seasoned, thankful idler, he slowly stuffed and lighted 
the old pipe and strolled away. 



CHAPTER XI 

Hilda, as Anttony loosed her hands from about his neck, 
let them fall uselessly beside her. She drew a great sobbing 
breath and held it pent up within her while the fugitive made 
his brief pause, and went out, gently closing the front door 
behind him. Then with the resumption of her breathing, 
the sobs returned; sobbing ran suddenly into vehement 
laughter, when she saw herself make infantile, unladylike 
attempts to wipe away her tears upon curved wrists. Doubt- 
ful amusement was shortly changed for unmistakable anger 
as she fumbled hastily for a handkerchief and could not 
find it She plucked it out at last; and as she pressed it 
viciously to eyes and cheeks and watched faint markings of 
her recent weepings gather on the cambric, she seemed to 
read in these a clue toward something to break her wrath 
upon; for presently at each successive withdrawing of the 
handkerchief she looked, not at the tear-stains, but at the 
silent folk who sat staring at the breakfast-table. As she 
looked thus, her rage that had' seemed at first a mere tempest 
of the blood, grew centred and purposeful, like the rage of 
one who has sought and found an enemy. Once more she 
exactly copied the missing brother's attitude, laid hold of the 
chair back and addressed the silent pair. 

She opened her attack with desperate calmness. 

* I hope you two are satisfied with your morning's work ? ' 

Mother and son, as in the crisis that was passed, looked 
steadily at one another, but found their silence now quite 
bEuren of counsel Mrs. Britten feebly pretended absorption 
with the breakfast-things ; Gerald grimly strove to eat, and 
affected lofty endurance. The girl eyed him maliciously; 
her anger was at its cruellest : she had lost her temper, but 
could as yet command her tongue. 

She addressed him on a rising note. 'Put away the 
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superior manner, Gerald, do. Keep it for snivelling city 
clerks, and girls---that don't know you.' 

Gerald ate and drank emphatically and his face reddened 
sullenly. Mrs, Britten clattered futilely amongst the break- 
£ast-things. 

'Girls that don't know you. Don't know you — and your 
prospects. I congr — * a sob, like some good counsellor 
forcibly exhorting to silence, rose up and clutched at her 
throat ; she fiercely choked it down. ' I congratulate you on 
your prospects : and the way you 've just kicked them into the 
street The Head of the House — aha ! — the mainstay of the 
family that has to make or marry money or else go under and 
live in a snuffy suburb — goes and pitches an offer of fifty 
thousand pounds into the gutter I ' 

Mrs. Britten, at this announcement^ became almost her 
righteous self. 'Hilda, I let your words pass, just now, 
because a matter of principle was involved. "Because you 
were rich," you said to Anthony, and——' 

'So he is.' 

The lady, with a stately gesture, begged to be allowed to 
speak without interruption. ' I desire to learn, yes, if you 
will tell us presently as becomes you, what you do know of this. 
But first and always there is principle. We have behaved 
towards Anthony as we truly believed his conduct justified 
us in behaving. If we have done him an injustice ' 

Hilda, who had watched her mother during this delivery 
with the same malicious keenness as she had bestowed upon 
her brother, laughed shrilly. 

'Hilda, command yourself, I beg. Be serious, if you 
cannot be respectful I repeat, principle stands apart from 
all other considerations, and if investigation shows that we 
have done Anthony a wrong, we can make atonement' 

' You can — oh, you can ! ' afiSrmed Hilda, implying im- 
possibility, and rejoicing wickedly in it 

Traffic with phrases and familiar outward forms, in which 
she had her being, had in part restored Mrs. Britten's com- 
placency. ' Yes, and we shall use every effort to do so. As 
to the other question, as to whether Anthony is — is not ' 

'Isn't the pauper and the seedy tramp and the family 
disgrace you took him for— and let him know it too ? No, 
he isn't. He 's a rich man, I tell you. Oh, we 're well served.' 

Gerald pushed his plate from him so that knife and fork 
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were scattered from it, soiling the damask. 'Speak for 
yourself, there, will you, Hilda? I noticed you wouldn't tdl 
him how you found it out' 

* 1 11 tell you, if you Uke though/ 

* Some sneaking girl's trick, I suppose.' 

* Papers were lying about. I learned it by accident.' 
Gerald spread his hands, shrugged and grimaced, loftily 

unbelieving. ' When you find some rudimentary notions of 
honour ' 

* It won't be amongst stockbrokers' clerks. Honour I If 
we are to have a definition of honour in this affair, let 's have 
Anthony back; and that girl for a witness, and see where 
honour lands us.' 

Two red discs that had burned high up on Gerald's cheek- 
bones faded suddenly, and the whole face turned grey and 
still. Only his eyes moved and they, the pupils entirely 
bared, fixed themselves upon the girl's neck. 

She fell away a step, and rallied in an exaltation of anger. 
* Strike me 1 ' she said ; her utterance on a sudden was quiet, 
smooth, extraordinarily nimble, and seemed to call for no 
breath to sustain it 'Strike me, and I'll go and say it all, 
loud, in the street — I will — ^all I 'm going to say now. Yes, 
do. You used to bully me in corners. Anthony never did. 
You were a white-faced boy. I believe you're the sort of 
man that beats women and never gets found out Well« 
there's one woman you never will beat That's Alice- Hyde. 
You've lost her, her and her money, do you hear? For she 
knows — no, no^ no, I didn't tell her. How could I, when I 
only knew it myself this morning? But she knows — the 
whole miserable truth, as I know it now.' The words ceased 
abruptly. 

She was breathing slowly, and so heavily that her body rose 
and sank with the effort, her eyes were fixed upon the empty 
chair that stood opposite, and were inward-looking. Thp silent 
consultation that was full of counsel had been re-established 
in this strange emergency between mother and son. They 
exchanged messages of fear — fear of the naked truth that had 
been spoken, a deeper fear of what might yet remain to be 
told ; a deeper yet of this relentless candour from the lips of 
careless ignorance. More than all they feared to command 
silence, or to stir, as one fears to wake a sleep-walker. 

The smooth torrent of speech was loosed again* * I want 
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to say it all. I dreamt all night we — ^we three — ^were horribly 
afraid, trying to run away, and could not Alice Hyde stood 
by and looked on — looked on as she looked yesterday. I 
remembered when I woke how she looked on yesterday. She 
knew — she must have known the wrong to Anthony. That 
was in the dream. I knew it when I woke. I ran upstairs to 
tell him — about the wrong— only the wrong. But he was 
gone, for I had slept late. There were letters. I looked at 
one. He is a rich man. I came down. You were turning 
him out The wrong is just the same — but the punishment 

— the punishment ' 

The eyes had dilated as if at the approach of something 
terrible that was to destroy the power of speech, and the 
words had come with increasing swiftness until, with the 
final lagging repetition, the utterance was resistlessly 
smothered and swept away in rending sobs and laughter. 



CHAPTER XII 

Anthony Britten, on that Friday morning;, smoked his pipe 
to the heel| and continued pulling at it until there was no fire 
in the bowL He was lying then full length upon the grass, in 
that same green oasis into which he had wandered, or been 
driven, on the morning of his home-coming ; he had sucked 
at the acrid remains of his tobacco until his mouth was hot 
and bitter; it was half-past nine, he had not breakfasted, and 
hunger gnawed at his vitals. He looked about him, and saw 
himself one of a score of men— castaways like himself upon 
this green islet in the roaring city. As before, some of them 
sprawled and some were huddled wretchedly, one plucked 
and nibbled at grass stalks, one was coaxing the embers in his 
pipe to give him a last scorching whiff— maybe to drown the 
cry of hunger ; and there, sure enough, lay the crucified one. 

He knew them all : was he not one of them ? These were 
the outcasts, and he was of them. He knew them so 
well, that on Monday morning when his knowledge had 
stalked suddenly upon him in all its dread completeness, he 
had risen up and hurried from before its face, and theirs. 
Now, on the Friday, he must lie amongst them yet awhile, 
look in the eyes of his peculiar wisdom, read to the last bitter 
word the true philosophy of want and ?nretchedness. For a 
while he lay, and beheld the fabric of civility from the 
dungeon whereinto its refuse is cast 

He forgot the money in his pocket, his reputation at the 
bank; it was the familiar, the physical and immediate things 
that moved him : the smoked-out pipe, the hunger, the uncon- 
scious, inevitable foregathering with seasoned incompetents, 
such as these that lay about him on the grass. They were 
all here together, sharing the common fiite of the outcast, 
no matter the root of their incompetence; they were cast to- 
gether into the dungeon of unsuccess. He knew them all ; 
from iHiere he lay he could see the drinker, the loafer, the 
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irretrievably stupid; the sick; the ape-headed criminal for 
whom women slave, and live and die dishonoured, that he 
may be preserved in all his beastliness. 

For him, at this hour, there could be no comfort in the 
review of this battalion of the lost. He had been too often 
the fellow traveller and bed-mate of misfortune to nourish any 
weak or wild illusions upon it. Between himself and all that 
is foolishly, or blindly, or grossly named ill-luck, there was 
the blood-tie. Out of the completeness of his knowledge, 
sympathy and cold judgment came in turn to possess and 
make him the more wretched. One moment he raged blindly 
at the law that bludgeoned undiscemingly the gentle, the sick, 
and helpless, and yet how often &ttehed the lusty idler and 
flung victims in plenty to the brute who lived to traffic in the 
sweat, and shame of women; a moment later and reason 
strode in remorselessly, putting to flight his generous com- 
punctions, as fanciful and timid urchins scatter and flee 
before the face of a burly constable. He knew the wastrel, 
the broken, and the blackguardly, as a man may know his 
brother; he knew or believed' that all alike — the tired and 
sick, the gently unresisting and the fine-brained, the shame- 
lessly importunate, the pampered villain — ^were tossed to- 
gether upon the refuse-heap of the unfit, there to thrive or 
perish as they might, by some inexorable tyranny, as far above 
the reach of man's control as the strength and sources of the 
wind that shakes out here and there a grain of corn from the 
loaded ear. 

When at last imperious hunger came to remind him that 
the forenoon was well advanced and that he had not break- 
fasted, his fugitive and vagabond imagination turned upon its 
pursuers. As they were faced, they vanished. Amongst them, 
he noted as he rose up and stretched himself, these pursuers 
— ^this pity for the helpless, contempt for the lusty beggar, a 
loathing of the profligate and plunderer; and the grim 
acknowledgment that they all, he also, had their deserts — 
these had brought him to a pretty pass. He saw himself a 
traitor to his kind. He was an outcast among outcasts : he 
was turning from these, his fellows, basely deserting his com- 
panions in hunger, to fill himself with good things, which he 
would pay for with money that he had won by no honest 
industry and had as little right to as any of these. Pity 
return^ again and confronted him now like a highwayman. 
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armed and masked ; and he, the terrified, defenceless traveDer, 
offered up his money. He told himself as he let his eye 
wander amongst the recumbent men about him that it was 
a cowardly concession he was making; a concession to 
craven and panic fear. Better to go quietly from amongst 
these, since fate had willed it sOr than insult any one of them 
by any reminder that good fortune had given him, Anthony 
Britten, unmerited release, and left the other to the sodden 
misery of his kind. Even as he argued thus, relentless pity 
still held the pistol to his head, and he could not help him- 
self. He must give, though to give were infamous. Very 
well« then the crucified one over there should sit at breakfast 
with him. He advanced guiltily upon the sleeping man, and, 
as he went, felt in his pockets as Judas fingered at his belt, 
for the blood-money. 

His pockets were empty. Upon the discovery, his agita- 
tion was instantly dispelled. He left the crucified one to 
sleep on, looked narrowly — and as one who for the last time 
was going unobserved from the presence of a familiar com- 
pany — round all the others in turn, and left the place. 

llie touch of pockets bare of keys and money, added to 
the gnawings of hunger, the smoked-out pipe and empty 
tobacco pouch, drove him for the first time to a clear review 
of the moming^s scene, his flight and his peculiar isolation. 
As upon the occasion of his home-coming, when fancy 
had seized upon and riotously distorted all the remote and 
negligible things which had come beneath his notic^ so also 
it had been tlus morning. And now, as then, his mind 
being turned upon matters which should have stirred in him 
the deepest sorrow and misgiving, he found himself perfectly 
clear and quiet of sou^ keenly and almost blithely enter- 
tained by his reflection, his judgment brisk and tempered, 
his attitude hard, sane, and matter of fact as the pavement 
under his feet. 

The tragi-comedy of yesterday passed before him, and it 
moved and astounded him, but distantly and greatly, as one 
is moved by the recital of ancient wars : it was the same with 
that little drama of to-day, half mute, half violent— it was a 
thing for agreeable wonder, aesthetically harrowing like a well- 
acted play, but a thing that left him and his business in the 
world, whadtever that might turn out to be, quite untouched. 

Whatever that business might turn out to be ; as he trudged 
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stoKdly to the eastward, he was amused, appalled, con- 
founded by turns. Back there, one in spirit with the com- 
pany of the outcasts on the green island — ^never mind tf the 
root cause of his declared futility was merely a fanciful indo- 
lence; in the city, whither he was bound, a man of sterling 
consequence; the plainest of plain men, hungry and on his 
way to breakfast; the world to live in where he pleased, at 
leisure and in whatsoever company he might cho(^ except at 
home and amongst his nearest kinsfolk— and it and they 
were denied him, because ... But that way dwelt chaos; 
he piniled his thoughts to breakfast and the ruminative pipe 
to follow. 



CHAPTER XIII 

The gentlemen — technically or otherwise— of England, 
who go out into the comers of the earth, and li.re learn, by 
long familiarity with misfortune and black loneliness, to read 
a deeper meaning in the term we use .so lightly here, home- 
sickness, and then return again, may be divided upon their 
home-coming into two great elates, or kingdoms. Into one 
or other of these they fall according as Piccadilly and Pall 
Mall, and the potential delights and comforts of each, shall 
app^ to them upon the revisiting. 

Anthony Britten, coasting aimlessly about the footway that 
encircles the metal fountain capped by the winged archer in 
Piccadilly Circus, awaited classification. A dozen times he 
had made the circuit of the fountain; he had gazed 
resolutely in turn from his refuge along the lighted avenues 
that gave upon the Circus, and had, as he faced each one, set 
foot upon the roadway, only to withdraw it and to recom- 
mence his futile wanderings. He pulled up at last, facing to 
the eastward, towards the quarter which offered at this hour, 
when theatres were filling up, the greatest wealth of oppor- 
tunity to the pleasure-seeker, and firmly set his eye upon one 
house-front, grossly ornamental, blazing with electric moons 
so that his stranger eyes wept and ached to behold it ; tower- 
ing so arrogantly above the maelstrom of trafiSc swirling at its 
foot that in its presence all humanity became as driven leaves. 
It darkened the heaven and its hosts of stars and vulgarised 
infinity: or itself and all it housed and nourished and 
amused were so colossal in their futility that . • . 

The celebrated house of entertainment and refection had 
called to Britten in the voice of youth, and in the name of 
splendid nights within its portals, and of generous company ; 
the memory of the bitter years that lay betwixt then and now, 
was all that rose in him to answer the call. 

'The Criterion' he said aloud, and tentatively, in various 
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inflections, softly and with emphasis ; he repeated the word, 
like one who searches and researches a once-loved melody, 
and wonders why the music has forsaken it. He shook his 
head. ' The Cri ! — ^the Cri? ' he said at last, and seemed to 
find, even in the abbreviation, once the very key-note in the 
song of pleasure, nought but the commonest of speech. 

*The Bitter Cry,' a quiet voice said at his ear. 

Britten turned, to look into a pair of eyes intensely blue, 
piercingly intent, and yet of easy, infinite indulgence — eyes 
that were always tired, and would yet respond to everything 
in the world but dullness; eyes fated to baffle all but the 
very few. One of these few was Britten himself. The eyes 
he knew well enough, but here was a man he knew not — the 
clubman point de vice, sure-footed in the mazy pleasure- 
walks of London, yet the clubman with eyes that have 
known dread and sorrow and do not seek to hide the 
recollection. 

' The eyes,' said Britten at last, and slowly, *are the eyes 
of one Grant; and the voice ought to be his too, but the rig- 
out . . .' Britten's own eyes fell slowly and rested at last, in- 
credulously, upon the shiny boots. 

The perfectly clad one appeared to find rebuke in the 
ragged one's inspection. * It must be hard for you,' he said 
humbly, 'to fit these on the slop-clad person you knew in 
those days at the Glue-Pots. Mighty hard, yes. But it's 
the same man, Britten. Honour bright it is. You come 
right away now along of me, and I '11 show you it is.' 

Both men kept their eyes upon the shiny boots. ' I don't 
know ' — Britten showed more than a suspicion of hardness — 
' what worked this transformation in you ? ' A hint of ill- 
gotten riches was clearly implied. 

'Beer,' said the other, in eager self-vindication. 'Death 
suddenly started in and mowed down sundry uncles and 
cousins that stood between me and a notorious brewery. 
Swept the track clean. Result' — he shifted the glistening 
boots uneasily; Britten's eyes relentlessly pursued them — 
'well, I'm staggering rich. How could I help. . . .? What's 
the matter?' 

'Nothing.' Britten had been taken with a sudden cough- 
ing. ' And where do you propose that we should adjourn ? ' 
he asked, his &ce entrenched behind a soiled handker- 
chiet 
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*To my club, of course' 

*If you thixik' — Britten invited inspection of his own 
shabbiness and waved a hand towards the clubman's spotless 
raiment — * you 're going to put me on show in your marble 
halls ! I Ve preserved some sense of the decencies, even 
if civilisatJ0^ has destroyed yours.' 

The clubman snapped his fingers in the air, as though in 
contempt of the very thought of argument or expostulation 
on this matter. He linked his arm decisively in Britten's 
and steered him firmly towards the south. ' I 've a thirst in 
me,' he said with a slow solemnity, 'for speech with a white 
man, that all the ancestral beer-vats — and behold they 
are many — could not satisfy. Come along. We '11 talk the 
sun up.' 

Britten was seized with a momentary panic when from 
without he beheld the lighted interior of the club. His dis- 
claimers went quite unheeded; he was brought within and 
left to his own devices, while Grant improvised at the tele- 
phone a tale designed to lend his social backsliding of this 
evening an air of urgent business. Up and down the great 
staircase, in and out of noiseless doorways, athletic-looking 
men, all wonderfully groomed and shaven, came and went, 
studiously unobservant of the ragged stranger in the hallway. 

When Grant returned, he found Britten in a comer, staring 
with die peculiar intentness of men who see nothing of what 
is beneath their eyes, at the purring and clicking instrument, 
busied in its glass box spelling out news of the world upon 
the tape. 

' This is a new horror since my time,' Britten said vaguely. 
'The thing looks so complete and full of purpose; it 
seems to spin the tape like a spider and invent the news it 
pn'nts.' 

They watched the unerring, busy thing together. 'Yes,' 
said Grant, 'it has an independent air, hasn't it? The 
truth is, you know, the less intelligence^ the greater cock- 
Bureness. Running water, or a shadow, couldn't be surer of 
itself than that infernal machine. It always reminds me of 
an undergraduate. What have you got there? I see the 
machine 's on the stock exchange.' • 

Britten had twisted a few inches of the tape about his fore- 
finger. He dropped it hastily. 'Stock Exchange^ as you 
say. Can't concern me particularly, can it? ' 
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'Why did you pick it up, then?' Grant held the twisted 
piece between his fingers, ran his eye over it, and flung it 
from him. ' Come along,' he said hastily. 

Britten stood firm. *What did you see on the tape, 
Grant?' he asked doggedly. 

* Don't be a fool, come away and smoke.' 

* I won't more till you tell me.' 

Grant became indulgent and mild. 'Of course. I dare 
say you 're quite right to face it out in this way. A man 
should be able to speak of anything. If he can't, it 's danger- 
ous. Oh, yes.' 

•What did you see?' 

* Why, only a quotation of the Loyalty Reward Claim.' 
•Well?' 

•Yes, yes, I'm going to say it all. The Loyalty; the 
biggest gold discorery of latter days; made in the very 
ground th:t: you and I starved on together, made a few 
weeks after i left— ^ week after you were to leave. Is that 
enough ? What 's the use of words when things like that can 
happen in the way of rotten luck ? Now come and smoke.' 

He laid firm hold of Britten, and would have dragged him 
away. He still resisted. • Stop fooling, Britten, and come. 
I've got you, praise the Lord, and fy the Lord, but you 
shall share my present state of things,, as we shared the 
other.' 

•Ill see you damned first' The two seemed on the 
brink of a bitter quarrel. 

* You shaU, though. And if you must be a pig, do come 
and sit down to it. When did you learn to sulk?' 

•I never did. It's your beastly unchristian spirit, Grant. 
You 're utterly wrong about that Loyalty Claim. I have none 
of the hidden canker about me concerning it, none at all.' 

Grant made a sound of deep disgust, went to press a 
button in the wall and returned. * Humbug. Didn't I find 
you with the name twisted round your finger, and — Humbug I ' 

* Some poor devil 's got it, maybe, that deserves it better 
than you or me.' 

* It's gone to the sharks — that is, floated into a company. 
I expect the true discoverer, whoever he may be^ is in rags 
this minute. Well, no matter. When I left the camp there 
was only one man in it that deserved — really deserved — such 
a turn of luck as that' 
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'Who was he?' 

* Oh, a man you hardly know — Anthony Britten.' 

A waiter had come to attend upon them. ' If we must 
spend the night in the hall, then,' said Grant, Met us be as 
merry as we may. Ill order a bed to be brought later: 
meantime, what will you ?' 

He broke off to watch his guest who, holding his battered 
hat in both hands behind him, was looking at his toes as he 
swung himself absently back and forward. 

'I expect,' Britten said sullenly in his beard, 'the true 
discoverer's in rags this minute.' 

' Britten ! Was it you — was it you 7 You 're the unknown 
prospector that sold to the company? And cleared out 

with ? Oh, I remember the total! That's why you 

jibbed here till you — till I ? . . . ' 

Britten nodded affirmation to the questions, made in rapid 
whisperings. Grant issued orders in grave un^'.artones to 
the waiter, and looked about him, severely unmoved. He 
nodded to a passing acquaintance, gazed steadfastly at a 
lighted cluster in the ceiling and looked again at Britten, who 
still stood with bent head swinging himself on toes and 
heels. 

' Come along to the smoking-room,' Grant ordered, and as 
they moved away* together — 'there's nothing in the rules 
that I know of about hooting and yelling here ; still, it might 
be thought eccentric, and I must shout, or be a model of all 
the proprieties. Britten of the Loyalty Reward Claim I I 'm 
thinking the sun will rise too early.' 



CHAPTER XIV 

Thb two men talked on in their upholstered comer : one by 
one the lights went out until, when the last belated roysterer 
had gone pawning away, only a single star burned abore the 
pair. While the place was bright and turbulent, they 
borrowed nothing of its gaiety ; th^ still held to their even, 
muttering speech, at once lazy and eager, and sprawled on 
their seats in a li^e way that betokened an ecstasy of 
freedom in mind and Umb, while the room was depopulated 
and mysterious abysses opened up in its darkened corners. 
It must have been a soul-filling and a well-tuned talk ; for in 
the waste of night, as the pauses lengthened in the besieging 
silence, neither showed any consciousness that the discourse 
had slackened in its cuirent. Conversation was dying beauti- 
fully, like the day. 

Grant tilted his empty glass towards him, looked long into 
it, profoundly studious, and pressed a button by his head. 
No one came in answer. He departed in the manner of the 
irate employer, and returned in a moment, as if rebuked. 
< Britten, the poor beggar's asleep. Am I to wake him? 
Asleep at his post, you know.' 

Britten scrambled to his feet. He stood up strongly 
marked beneath the single eye of light ; his ruggedness jarred 
oddl^ upon the orderly and sombre dimness. ' Wake him — 
to bring us more drinks ? What 's the time ? ' 

•Half past three.' 

* Let him sleep — let him sleep. Come away to bed.' 

Here and there a point of light burned — elsewhere the 
place look^ as though it were dissolving into fathomless 
night. A sleepy attendant let them out 

Earlier in the evening. Grant, on finding that Britten was 
homeless and even houseless, had found a bed for him where 
he had his own quarters. The place was near at hand, in a 
secluded by-street. 

p 
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As they issued from the warm interior, the city was a 
lighted vault ; the stale air of the streets was as stQl as the 
depths of a lake, and steel-cold; and the heaven lay black 
upon the chimney-tops. The men, by unnamed consent, 
passed by their housedoor and b^an a steady patrol of the 
side-walL 

Grant spoke suddenly : no word had passed between them 
since Britten had ruled that the tired man was to sleep on — 
' If such a thing had happened this time last night, I should 
have shaken up the waiter, hustled him and bullied him, 
hunted him to fetch drinks that I didn't want and had been 
better without; if he had given me any impudence, or even 
answered me, or possibly staggered on his weary feet — ^what 
would have been my plain duty towards him and the com- 
munity I represent, the community appointed to possess the 
earth, by steadfiELstly following the divine right of getting 
its money's worth? Why, to report him, certainly get him 
reprimanded, probably disiated, possibly sacked.' 

' Are you trying to pretend you 're sorry— or what 7 ' 

' Lord ! no. I 've had a good talk, and talk 's like moun- 
tain-climbing — ^lifts and braces you, unrolls fresh continents, 
joints up the little thmgs at your fieet with the big beyond — 
shows them all one — when you get to the snow-line, and 
beyond. Sorry!' 

'It'sbed^time, Grant' 

'Bed? Sleep? I know them not The line of eternal 
snow on the mountain is the high place in good talk where 
philosophy begins. You slough all personal feelings there; 
as the traveller out-climbs the seasons, so the philosopher 
gets above sorrow, sin, sweat, shame — how is it that so many 
uncomfortable things b^n with an S ? ' 

*Saintliness?' 

'The men we crucified and stoned. Are stoning. Look 
under Shame. Let me see. Where are we? — ^not that it 
signifies. Ah, firom my present conning-tower in the 
empyrean I see myself in process of forfeiting the right to be 
called a self-respecting, sturdy British citizen. I am neither 
sorry nor ashamed ; I say, I am hugely and serenely self- 
contemplative; a bloodless scientist, as insusceptible of 
human pity or passion or pettiness as the Matterhom: I 
merely ask the reason, and pause for a reply.' 

•You're drunk.' 
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'I'm not And if I were, yet am I not answered. An I 
were raving drunk, I were still a representative Britisher — 
for, look here : the profligate, or the greater profligate, which 
is the buccaneer, had as much of a hand in building up the 
Empire as the flint-headed, iron-willed, and abstemious 
Puritan. The Drakes and Raleighs to win ; the Penns and 
Pilgrim Fathers to hold.' 

'And statesmen to lose it. Let's get back to the tired 
waiter — and so to bed.' 

'I'm coming. Why did I not wake him, Britten? Why 
am I a badcslider from the laws that guide the ruling race, and 
guard and keep the Empire that it has builded ? Why did I 
not shake him up and wring my money's worth out of him ?' 

' Because you have been tired yourself. You've taken my 
shift when I was dead-done, rather than wake me.' 

'And you mine. Sleep was a friend in those days. But 
I am not answered. I tell you, twenty-four hours earlier, 
I 'd have shaken him up and blackguarded him handsomely 
— I speak figuratively, of course — played the gentleman and 
the wooden-headed citizen.' 

' It was the talk of old times, I expect. You remembered.' 

* Now you 're going end-on for the pit I 've digged for you. 
I remembered ; the old times, and the new — and became a 
backslider, and pitiful.' 

•The new?' 

'The new. I let the waiter sleep on, and I slunk out of 
the place ashamed, because of you. If another man had bid 
me I — But it was you, and you and I have suffered hunger 
and thirst together — in the old days ; and in the new, to-night, 
you are an outcast in London ; your own house-door's barred 
against you, because you — wearing by a fluke the uniform 
of poverty — stood by an overdriven fellow mortal.' 

Britten came to a stand and sombrely studied the pave- 
ment. ' It didn't occur to me just like that' 

'It would not It's notorious that we must always call in 
outside opinion if we want to think the best, or the worst, of 
our own folk. It's so hard to get perspective — more parti- 
cularly historical perspective — on one's own flesh and blood. 
To yoke up your case to-night, for instance, with the 
Samaritan and the wounded tramp, and the passers-by. You 
must either be a practising mahatma, for that, or draw on 
some candid friend. Lucky you fell in with me.' 
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Britten looked on a sudden as if a heavy burden had been 
laid upon his shoulders wfaerehestood. He loosely clenched 
a hand and passed the back of it slowly across and across 
his forehead. ^Lncky?' he said dnlly, as if commaning 
with himself. 'Yes, I kept away the thought of it in the 
daytime ; but at night, then it closed in upon me. All those 
peof^ round and not a soul to speak ta God, how should 
I hare got through the night? ' 

Grant, at sight of the odier's heaTiness, descended nimbly 
from his heights. 'Now you'll sleeps' he said, and produced 
his keys. 

'Wait a Ut It would have been all ri|^t in a naked 
solitude, but here * 

* 1 know. In this peopled wilderness. And I found yoo 
in the thick of the merrymakers, too.' 

' And I came home to be amongst you, to be one of you.' 
He spoke as one stumbling in the darkness and pleading for 
light upon his pith. 

' One of us? Grant inquired witheringly. 

'To be dean, and comfortable I mean. Shdteied. To 
forget' 

* Ah. One of tJltsm. And you were branded on the fore- 
head, at your own doorstep, as an outlaw.' 

'Would it hare been different if that letter had run 
straight?' 

' You might have escaped branding, that 's alL' 

•You escaped it' 

'The brand doesn't make the beast, Britten. It only 
marks him.' 

'But you belong here, don't you? "Here's the man to 
teach me how to liye at home at ease," I said to mjrself when 
I saw you.' 

'And you have done no more than prove that we're of the 
same bone and blood; strangers together in a far country, 
your relations and mine and the other natives as foreign as 
so many cannibals.' 

Trim and uncombed, they stood together in the light of a 
gas lamp and looked steadfastly upon each other. 

'Your branding,' Grant went on relentlessly, 'has only 
swung you face to face with the truth you would have 
dodged You '11 sleep the better for looking it full in the eye, 
knowing I 'm with you ; for we might change clothes ; beard, 
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mmbuni, and the rest, as we standi and still be the men we 
aie — brand and all.' 

' Then ' — Britten spoke as if the path had been made clear 
to him, and was terrible — *once in the wilderness, always 
there; isthatit?' 

' H'm ? Well— say, it 's always in sight. And for us indo- 
lent and idle rich it 's a standing menace. There are hobbies 
— ^polo, and croquet, and a little harmless flutter on the 
turf occasionally, are mine at present — and the brute comforts 
m moderation.' 

Britten shook his head dejectedly. 

* Yes, oh yes,' the other insisted, 'well reclaim you, never 
fear. You're not hurt beyond reps^r. Look — our watch is 
out' 

They looked up. The blackness had lifted from off the 
chimney tops ; the sluggish dawn, like weariness made visible, 
was coming. The frightful silence of a territory packed full 
with sleeping folk descended upon them as their voices 
ceased. A huge figure, noiseless as a bat, strode towards the 
pair; as it passed, a flaming eye opened in its middle as 
though it had bowels of fire, and havmg stared upon the men 
was closed again. Grant and the silent-footed monster 
exchanged a gruff good-night 

' A policeman in felt slippers,' he explained. ' These are 
bachelor quarters here — ^very select We think ourselves 
uncommonly safe and snug, I assure you. Oh, you '11 cheat 
yourself in time, and come to believe it' 

Britten, as he repeated the comfortable adjectives, broke 
into foolish laughter, and was guided upon uncertain feet to 
bed. 



CHAPTER XV 

Upon his lying down, the body and soul of Britten fell into 
abysmal slumber; and thence his mind, a selfless and 
perfectly happy intelligence, came slowly upward towards 
awakenmg, out of the healing nothingness where good sleep 
dwells, to the borderland of consciousness, at first of an im- 
mense, warm, comfortable darkness. Out of the darkness, 
he was drawn by irresistible and friendly messengers, un- 
known and quite familiar, into Ught, and knew these messen- 
gers to be the senses, come to awaken and bid him to rejoice 
in a body refreshed. Mighty stretchings told him then of 
sinews re-strung, sound bones, and easy joints, and blood 
that went singing down its channels. He was open-eyed in 
a clear light, but not awake; he had no memory, thus no 
regret, no hope nor fear; he knew not who he was, nor 
where, and cared for nothing but this nameless revelry of the 
senses, this animal, unquestioning pride of body. He wai^ in 
fact, as is the way with all of us, in good awakenings, swiftly 
retelling in his own person the story of creation, and of our 
preservation here. Out of nothingness and the dark, in 
which he had been dissolved, in a place where time is not, he 
had known matter come, and out of matter, life, that to live 
on and flourish in its kind must follow whithersoever its 
appetites may drive it, and do their bidding lest it fall into 
the bottomless abyss that yawns forever near, and so perish. 
He had come so far upward towards the proud pmnade 
where man sits to-day, in all the intricate misery of self- 
knowledge, as to be aware of an imperious hunger, and to be 
as reckless as the most remote of pagan ancestors how it 
should be gratified, so he were but filled. 

Then the last unwelcome stages of his ascension towards 
enlightenment were made at the double : conscience fell like 
a heavy pack upon his spirit; his free horizon and barbarian 

lust of living were blotted out and choked— be was a citizen, 

so 
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the prisoner of grimy towns, safe as to bis skin, and was 
paying the price of citizenship and safety: the price was 
a multitude of cares, tiny and relentless as biting gnats, 
making of his life a great unrest. Something tremendous 
as a charge of horse had swept close by him, so he was per- 
suaded, and was now, an elemental danger, lurking near. 
Therefore, that he might stand on guard, he sought in haste 
for his proper self; came at a gallop through the latter stages 
of evolution that made of bloodthirsty man a tame house- 
holder ; paused for one brief instant to loathe the machinery 
of civilisation and himself as its selfless victim, and awoke — 
to find that the thunderous invasion of his sleejMng-place 
had been made after all by no tangible thing, but a presence 
merely ; it had no sound, nor movement, but it filled com- 
pletely all the habitable spaces of the world. With the clear- 
ing of all his senses, his sight came also to its right adjust- 
ment and as it did so the intruding presence rolled in upon 
itself, a majestical illusion, until that which had been huger 
than a continent became — ^and the transfiguration, being 
completed, gave the beholder no more surprise than if it had 
been the winking of an eyelid — became Grant, stooping for- 
ward and buttressed upon firmly-planted fists and rigid arms 
as he surveyed his reflection in the mirror. 

It was a solid, stem, and critical self-contemplation that 
was going forward — a judicial review, and no movement of 
a sterile vanity. Neither was it the brainless self-conceit 
which, lacking a personality in itself, must seek confirmation 
in the mirror, that it has wrought a stucco front to emptiness 
by putting on perfect clothes — ^for Grant had come forth while 
in the very earliest stages of his dressing. It was the man 
himself who was undergoing this inspection — an inspection 
searching, severe, and practical, such as a freeholder makes 
in spying for dilapidations in his tenement, who has vigorous 
remedies at hand to resist and counteract them where found. 

Detected vanity could never have worn the face of cheerful 
duty that Giant turned upon Britten now. 'Awake?' he 
inquired lustily, and turned again for a final searching study 
of his reflection. 

'I don't know.' It was hard to see in this image of 
triumphant sanity and strength the same who had taken his 
share in last night's vigil. 

'Don't know?' Grant slapped his firm biceps joyously, 
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left the mirror as if it had been the door of an aadience- 
chambeTy and came to sit upon the bed. 'How did you 
sleep?' 

' Like a stone.' 

' Ah. And how was the awakening ? ' 

* Glorious — till I remembered who I was, and then ' 

' Then you felt like the hero of the popular nightmare who 
finds himself precipitated, in his nightshut, into the selectest 
company.' 

' Something of that sort' 

'I thought so. Not so acute, perhaps. Say, youVe 
landed at Euston after many years of absence, and 6nd 
you've irrecoverably lost your luggage and forgotten your 
own name and addxess.' 

* Yes. And isn't that almost literally true ? ' 
' Almost. And how do you feel now ? ' 

* Why, you 've just said it l^st my identity.' 
•Yes, yes : but as to your Body?' 

'Oh! Why, raging hungry. What are you driving at, 
Grant?' . 

' Only continuing last night's discourse.' 

' Continuing I When I opened my eyes on you a minute 
ago, pink and clean, admiring yourself at the glass * 

' Not admiring : overhauling ; that 's the difference between 
vanity and the proper meaning of a much-abused term — self- 
esteem. Well?' 

* Well, when I saw you there^ I said to myself * 

* Here's the man to teach me how to live at home at ease.' 
Grant quoted exultingly, and fondly smoothed his well-shaven 
jaw. 

'No, no; "This is not the man that talked last night 
through with me, and understood," I said.' 

' I looked too well nourished, you mean, to comprehend 
misery. But I understood it last night, you said.' 

'Yes, because you've been there yourself— down deep. 
We 've been there together. But this morning vou looked so 
pink, so — well, if it £idn't been for last night, I d have said — 
so beastly self-complacent' 

Grant claimed the slighted term, and triumphed in it 'I 
am — I am. That's my rock of refuge, and I mean to land 
you on it too. Self-complacency ; not taking one's self or 
anything else seriously enough to effect one's appetite of 
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health — that is, after the manner of the professing Christians, 
squaring austerity of creed with good living; keeping fit; 
assiduously cultivating any hobbies that commend them- 
selves/ 

Britten's eyes had left the robust and genial cynic to dwell 
upon his own disreputable outfit where it reposed upon a 
chair. Grant followed the look, and they gazed in company, 
like magistrates upon some hardened sinner who had come 
before them for judgment, at the wild belongings. 

'You 've been deep down, and far, Grant, but not so deep 
as that.' Britten spoke of his own empty clothing and what 
it stood for, as of an irredeemable vagabond. 

' I have, though; how else should I have kept watch with 
you last night? I tell you I have; and behold me now; 
beastly complacent, and full of idle business, and as healthy 
as a rabbit, barring weak eyes — one's as well to carry some 
sort of reminder of old times, lest one forget them ; the weak 
eyes serve as a medal for preserving my eyesight in active 
service against sun and sand and hot winds. God ! it was 
hard fighting, too. Remember the morning I woke up and 
looked at the rising sun, and swore it was grey dawn ?' 

*I remember. You tried my skill in lying pretty hard, 
that time.' 

• You saved my eyesight, you villain* Well ' 

A small clear gong in a lower level of the house rang 
urgently, a double volley. Grant leapt from the bed, threw 
himself upon a large badi that stood against the wall, rolled 
it into the middle of the room and let it down with a clang. 

' There 's a fine rebuke ! ' he exclaimed, as he bustled joy- 
ously to spread a huge towel-like mat in position and fill the 
bath from a gigantic vessel which had stood neglected by the 
bedroom door: *You confess to raging hunger, and then 
take me off soul-hunting on an empty stomach, so that we 
both miss the first breakfast bell. It 's an elegant parable. . . . 

The bath was ready. Grant tapped it peremptorily on the 
edge, so that it rang. 'Off with those blankets, and in with 
you.' 

'Concerning this parable.' Britten sat upright in the bed 
and clasped his shins. 

Grant continued ringing his insistent summons : 'This is 
Part One thereof. In with you.' 

There was no resisting the breezy command. Britten, 
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after one tremendous shudder and a gasp that tried his lung- 
spaces as a blade is tried by bending tip-to-heel, fell to 
splashing gloriously. Grant stood off to watch the deep 
strain, and then the leaping rally ; nodded sagely, and left 
the room, sounding a ch2Uenge to the bather in quick 
4iessing. 

• • • • • 

Grant, during break&st, adroidy quelled discussion, save 
of material and immediate things. When the meal was done, 
Britten, in prescriptive fashion, blew thankfully in the old 
pipe, and began his slow, large-handed opening of the tobacco- 
pouch. He was firmly and suddenly robbed of both, and a 
cigarette was thrown down before him. He watched his 
shabby treasures till they disappou^d in a distant drawer, 
took up the delicate and slender substitute, and sniffed dis- 
gustedly at it When, however. Grant thrust a lighted match 
before his face, he took the hint, docilely, if with an ill grace. 

* There,' said Grant, *come to the fire. Get back in your 
chair — get back ; don't sit as if you were on a rail That 's 
it Man, you're making that cigarette go like a squib. 
You smoke like a — ^h'm.' 

'Go on ; like a bricklayer. It shows how futhfully I must 
have told you the story of my home-coming.' 

'Yes. It's true, too; onlv your own folk misread the 
outward manifestations. As tney are judiciously remodelled, 
so will the inner man be also.' 

'These are monkey-tricks' — he scornfully waved the 
cigarette — 'this, and the shearing of me, and buttoning me 
up in shiny boots ; all that kind of nonsense.' 

Grant was blandly unmoved. 'Monkey-tricks? In the 
eye of philosophy, most decidedly. But see where philo- 
sophy liuided us in the small hours. That is not the place 
for you, Britten. It's precisely the judicious training in 
the monkey-tricks — called by the truly uninitiated the ways 
of civilisation — and the judicious performance of them when 
learned, that is to put philosophy in its proper place.' 

'Where's that?' 

'Why, on the chain, like a well-kept dog, that is let run 
just when his master chooses, and kept to heel, and thrashed 
when he needs it I promised you a parable; you're the 
living article itsel£ You wake up raging hungry, and a 
sound body calls you to bath and breakfast. Instead of 
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obeying promptly, you start soul-searching till both of us 
miss the breakfast-bell. You'd have been stewing in bed 
till now, dissecting your own empty inwards, if I hadn't all 
but flung you into the bath. Once there, you revelled in it, 
as good Englishmen do. All of which goes to prove that 
you have fallen from the ways of your people, and must be 
re-established in them. You're no more fit to look after 
yourself this minute than a lunatic' 



CHAPTER XVI 

Brittsn, when he had finished the cigarette, and as a final 
condition to be fulfilled before his (upe should be temporarily 
returned to him, was bidden to draw up and sign a brief and 
cold request that his entire effects shodd be handed over to 
the bearer. 

Grant tore up the first draft as being too cordial, and the 
second as erring on the side of prolixity. He finally himself 
dictated a despatch, admirably brief and formal, and rang 
the bell Gr^g, the portly man-servant, who attended in 

Kswer to the summons, received his instructions, acknow- 
jged them with a guarded and profound civility, and went 
solemnly upon his mission. 

Britten let loose his smothered embarrassment in clouds 
of smoke firom the old pipe. 'I feel as if I'd sent the 
prime minister to fetch my boots,' he said. 

' So you have, in a sense.' Grant laughed, then pondered. 
' Gr^g is very like the British constitution ; nobody knows 
whether he's master or servant here. He's both* He's a 
law of nature. He has absolutely no morals, and only follows 
one principle.' 

'Which?' 

* Expediency.' 

' Ex ! But he went after my belongings, looking like 

an ambassador. How do you square? — Oh, bother your 
lecturing. Well, he 's saved me agonies, he and you, fetch- 
ing my dunnage.' 

Grant repeated and dwelt upon the wild word, grown un- 
familiar. ' Yes, you may rest easy about that TJ|g0 is the 
first step towards your material breaking-in to civilisation. 
The moral drilling is my department Gregg will see to 
your dignity.' 

' Gregg must have a powerful imagination.' 

'He has none — ^none. That's his strength, his and the 
constitution's. The lii^ess is perfect For instancy if a 
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nigger robs a ctiicken-coop at the British consulate in some 

ten-acre Republic at the back of beyond, and the consul — 

there was a case of the kind not a fortnight ago— the consul 

reports that he can't get satisfaction : what happens, do you 

supposed' 

.^ *Wa«6end an ultimatum, I expect.' 

'Yes, and a gunboat Well, we've sent our gunboat — 
Gr^g— to the West Central' 

'To bring my dunnage. If he can infuse dignity into 
that ' 

'My dear fellow, if he had to bring away one dirty collar, 
or several vanloads of purple and fine linen, it would be all 
the same. There's the might — at least the bulk — of the 
British Empire behind that gunboat; and the ten-acre 
republic knows it, axkd trembles, and climbs down ; and the 
nigger and chicken-coop as possible causes of war, might as 
well be a hundred thousand miles of gold-bearing territory. 
Well, our gunboat — Gregg — ^stands for the might of conven- 
tional Anglo-Saxon good manners and morality. The very 
buttons of his waistcoat proclaim majestical propriety, just as 
the gun muzzles in the other case proclaim strength — reputed 
strength.' 

' I thought you said he had no morals.' 

'No more he has. I say, he stands for the conventional 
article — ^the social canons. When he brings away your 
dunnage he will be fearfully respectful and polite; but he 
will leave behind htm a crushing sense of your superiority. 
They 11 know that you have come by your own ; that you 're 
fixed and at home amongst the very best people.' 

Britten blew and prodded restively at his pipe, which had 
gone out. ' You talk as if this Gregg was not only proprietor 
here, but — ^but ' 

'High-priest he certainly is, and sees to it that the ritual 
of go<xl form is strictly observed. Whether he actually 
stands in the shoes of the proprietor, I can't say ; but if 
Greg's only the power behind the throne, just you look for 
the king, the landlord, and see where you get to.' 

'And suppose I don't choose to suffer this breaking-in?' 

•Suffer? That's not the word, nor even endure. There 
will be nothing to resist, or resent; you simply become; you 
conform without knowing it. I tell you, to quarrel with 
Gregg would be something like singing rude songs in a 
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catfiediaL Yoa couldn't do that, yoo know, however little 
of a churchman yoa might be.' 

'Na' Britten lighted a match ; held it above the pipe, and 
let it go oat uselessly. He scrutinised the charred remains. 
*No, and suppose the breaking-in is as easy as you say — 
supposing I confonn, and Gr^g gets me up so that I pass 
in a crowd, what about it?' 

'Then, Greg's little ^orts being siq^emented by mine, 
youll be safe and snug on the rock of refuge I spoke of 
last night' 

' It's a barren rock, ain't it, Gnmt?' 

He suavely signified technical agceement 'It isn't a 
swamp.' 

*But — hang it, man, is that all I came home for?' 

'To learn the art of living in comfort and repose?' 

Grant paused darkly. ' I don't know. If not ' he paused 

again and inquired cheeifally, 'What did yoa come home 
for to seek, by the by?' 

Britten had come forward to sit on the very edge of his 
chair and with elbows on knees, his body bent forward and 
clasping the pipe in both the lazge hands, he stared into the 
fire, answering nothing. 

Grant looked critically down at the hunched figure. ' Know 
what you 're exactly like this minute ? ' he asked briskly. 

•What?' • 

' Old Sayle, at the Glue Pots, in the darkest of those daA 
days^remember ? ' 

' Yes. There was always a powerful fellow-feeling between 
him and me.' 

'You were always a (ather confessor to the luna — ^the 
cranks» even the wildest of them.' 

• Fellow-feeling.' 

' Fellow ! ' Grant was on the hearthrug, with his back to 
the fire. He looked down at the crouching figure again, and 
seemed to see in it no fit adversary, but a patient. ' What 
was the end of Sayle, by the way? He would not go near 
any shiny or sticky-looking surface, as I remember, when I 
left the camp. He thought it would hold him like a cuttle- 
fish and then, things that were always behind him would 
come up and fasten on him.' 

Britten took firmer hold of the pipe and carefully shifted 
his feet ' They came.' 
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Grant was mildly interested. *0h? What did they turn 
out to be ? You were with him of course ? ' 

'YeSy he sent for me. They were cockroaches, eighteen 
inches long, and red-hot, seven of them — the deadly sins, as 
he explained. His powers of description were extraordinary. 
Five held him down while the other two ransacked his vitals, 
looking for the soul. As they plucked it out, he — We were 
alone in the tent, no one near — the dead of night. He only 
muttered. I didn't know, till the dogs, all about the 
camp . . . They knew . . .' 

Britten sat perfectly still until Grant reached down and 
pushed his shoulder. He stretched himself so that his joints 
cracked, looked up and laughed shamefacedly. 

' And you believed him, I bet.' Grant stooped and flung 
the statement, questionwise, suddenly in the other's face. 

Britten nodded guiltily. 

Grant drew himself severely upright. 'Then there's 
another to go on the chain; sympathy, forbye philosophy. 
There's a whole pack to follow, I'll be bound. Myself; 
Gregg ' 

Britten laughed foolishly, as he had laughed in the small 
hours. 

Grant affected pompous resentment. ' If you— er-— are of 
opinion that the diagnosis and suggested treatment do not 
promise satisfactorily, there is the — ^ah — door, and the 
fountain in Piccadilly Circus is not far distant' 

He suddenly pinned Britten by the knees, and tumbled 
him backwards into the depths of the armchair. 

Britten clasped his fingers, the pipe stem projecting from 
amongst them, about his shins, now above the level of his 
head, and reposed submissively, like a trussed fowl. * What 
would Gregg say?' he asked menacingly, 

'Nothing. He would maintain his habitual expression of 
the sphinx, or perhaps the soup plate is more like it, without 
wincing. But he would seem to say — all at once — "The Im- 
mortals at play ! " and " Gentlemen, gentlemen ! " ' 

The submission was taken as tacitly conceded, the talk 
drifted on without purpose for a while. Britten remained 
inverted and self-pinioned so long that before he was aware 
of it, Gregg had re-entered, silently but without stealth. 

' That was a quick trip, Gr^;g,' said Grant ' No trouble, 
I suppose?* 
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'A cab both ways, no trouble whatever, fir. The gentle- 
man, Mr. ? * 

He turned, an obsequious autocrat, to Britten, who 
remained upside down, his head screwed sideways for better 
observation, and obediently mentioned his own name. 

'Thank you, sir — ^will find all rouly, so far as possible.' 

When they were alone again, Grant triumphed serenely in 
the exact fulfilment of a prophecy. 

Britten violently burst his fieistenings and sat up. 'Yes,' 
he assented dimly. 'Yes; quite true, quite true. On the 
whole, I prefer the soup plate.' He slowly rubbed his fore- 
head. ' Whajt 's this, all ready ? Far as possible ? ' 

He was hurried to the bedroom. There was no trace of 
the disreputable luggage anywhere, but on the bed there lay 
disposed a selection of the new, unworn, and lately rejected 
clothing. 

Grant, as he inspected, gleefully interpreted — 'So far as 
possible I have set you up as becomes a gentleman. Many 
items are still required to complete the outfit. These you 
will be good enough to acquire without delay. All your 
breaking-in will be done as delicately and irresistibly as this.' 

He was in fact absorbed into the bachelor settlement with 
as little flurry as if he had been brought, a mangled victim of 
street-traffic, into a hospital ward where the surgeon, the 
nursing staff, and a given number of beds stand ever ready 
against such contingencies. He had something of the 
victim's terror, too, of the silent, smooth effectiveness of the 
place, wherein his identity, or what remained to him of it, 
was firmly but kindly taken from him, much as if he were a 
watch sent for repair, swiftly taken to pieces and strewn for 
examination beneath the watchmaker's lens. And then, the 
wrench over, he had all the patient's admiring trust and con- 
fidence in the establishment that could hold steadily upon its 
even way, to all appearance unrufiled by the added weight 
and distraction of his own tangled affairs. And presently — 
and again as it appears to the well-tended maimed and sick — 
his case by turns so desperate, tragical, and starkly foolish 
while he was in sole charge of it, was no sooner committed 
into other hands than it became an affair quite without any 
dark significance, which a very little firm, straightforward 
handling would quickly reduce to order. 



CHAPTER XVII 

Anthony Britten sat upon a bench in the long avenue of 
that same open space of London which had received and cast 
him forth as a fugitive upon the day of his home-coming, now 
some five months past. He had entered the place resolutely 
and as one who had agreeable and urgent business on hand, 
but soon he lagged, and presently, before he came in sight of 
that green oasis where last he had lain with his brothers in 
vagabondage, he sat dovm and watched the shifting popula- 
tion of the park. 

He sat awhile, determinedly idle, seeing all that passed and 
heeding no one, until a nursemaid pushed her elaborately 
appointed mail-cart slowly by him and so close that the wheel 
must have run upon his foot had he not withdrawn it in time. 
The maid with an outburst of that apparently random and 
superfluous feminine energy that is so lavishly expended upon 
the care or chastisement of the young, brought the mail-cart 
violently to a standstill, as though she had suddenly perceived 
it to be escaping over the edge of a precipice. The head of 
the infant which it contained swung heavily round and back- 
ward and painfully readjusted itself; the girl fell to work re- 
settling the child's intricate head-gear and coverlet and lace- 
edged cushions, all of which, to an uninitiated eye, seemed 
already spotless and in perfect array. As she worked, she 
administered frequent emphatic kisses and talked much pretty 
baby talk as though to comfort and distract the child in a 
tiresome and painful ordeal, which it was enduring with 
exemplary fortitude. The infant was dully, almost arrogantly 
unresponsive to these bright attentions and glowered through- 
out them heavily, but without interest, at Anthony. The 
maid appeared wholly and delightedly preoccupied with the 
care of her little charge ; her movements as she tucked and 
tidied, prattled and caressed, showed all the nimble perfection 
of a kitten's and seemed as unstudied. She had paused so 
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dose to Anthony that as f he went this way and that about 
her brisk, sapeiflaous labours her skirt repeatedly bmshed his 
knee. She was a supple^ slim, bright«eyed sonbrette, dressed 
all in white, and smote bewildering^y upon the senses — she 
was so guarded and so trim ; unconsdons, as it seemed, and 
uncaring in her tricksiness as a bird or an eddyii^ brook, and 
thus in a way as distant ; and exhaling widial so intimate and 
wild a human sweetness ... a maid, and the living embodi- 
ment of summer — smnmer on the lawn, where folk are entirdy 
circumspect, and in the hedgerow where lovers hid& 

She wheeled her mail-cart to an empty seat on Britten's left 
and, still radiantly energetic in her efforts to amuse the stolid 
infiauit and find expression for her own exuberant vitality, she 
turned the full current of her endearments upon a pug thi^ 
followed painfully after her. The creature wore a breastplate 
of gaudy leather, on which tiny bells tinkled feebly as it 
moved. The girl lifted the dog to the seat beside her, made 
its bells ring their loudest, caressed and told her love with an 
emphasis that engaged the attention of the passers-by. Those 
amongst them, however, inclined to presume upon her fond 
extravagance and to advance mthin range of it, hoping for a 
sluure, were smartly given to know that she was the mistress 
of a cold discretion as well as of this ebullient fondness. A 
splendid, tight-buttoned cavalryman, who drew up U^dng the 
girl, and jocosely slapped a 1^ with his cutting whip ; a bold 
youn^ blade in knidterbockers, obviously, even aggressively 
convmced of his devastating charms, all set out in view from 
the shining sweep of fordock to the burnished cycling shoes 
of tan ; a purposeful, square-fisiced young mechanic, as dully 
honourable in his mute advances as the other two were 
flashily insincere and predatory ; and several more — were sent 
to the rightabout, evidently raging against the passing convic- 
tion of their incurable gaucherie. As each in turn drew near, 
the maid appreciably intensified her loving merriment, as if in 
his especial honour; each, as he bid for that which seemed 
to him his proffered share, was frozen by a sudden chilly 
suspension of the revels; then confounded by a stare inimit- 
ably maiden-wise and searchingly contemptuous ; then, as he 
turned to flee, anger was added to his humiliation by a brisk 
resumption of her loving demonstrations. 

Several of these wandering and would-be admirers had been 
sent angry away, and Britten was still, as he had been at the 
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beginning of the little comedy, merely an onlooker. Then 
the maid, with a barely perceptible tilting of the head and the 
discharge of one brilliant eye-shot in his direction, invited 
him on a sudden to be the privileged confidant of all her 
mischief. The schoolboy shyness that survives, in some men, 
all buffeting of circumstance, and remains with them through 
all their days at once to freshen and confound the under- 
standing, responded first in him, and bade him lower his 
eyes, so that they were fixed upon his own boots. The sight 
of these, and of his apparel, recalled to him the newer, oft- 
forgotten self which they proclaimed ; he was, just here and 
now, one well-appointed man of leisure in a multitude of 
plebeians. The little comedy wore another face; he re- 
membered the place and manner of its beginning. He 
looked again at the maid and was again invited to step up 
behind the scenes and be the ^miliar of the actress. 

She was now engaged in feeding the pug, from a highly 
decorated pasteboard box, with expensive sweets. The dog, 
with his bulging eyes and tightened skin, sat like the very 
genius of gluttony, and painfully squeezed the ornamental 
delicacies one by one into his surfeited economy. The 
in£EUit, much the human counterpart of the pug, looked on in 
dull dis&vour at the stuffing process. 

In Britten, the seasoned, obscure, and contemplative idler 
contended with the newer self— so rigorously schooled and 
cultivated by teacher and trainer in the art and practice of 
wholesome living and acceptance of the world's ways — as to 
the answer to be sent, to these engaging signals. In his 
embarrassment, he turned to his right, whence came the 
sound of dragging footsteps. A tramp was coming towards 
the vacant bench; he subsided rather than sat down upon it, 
and immediately collapsed, shapelessly, as a house whose 
frame had rotted might tumble into its cellars. 

On Britten's left, the inviting signals sparkled persistently. 
His first impulse of diffidence mysteriously overcame him 
again, and he moodily contemplated his own boots. While 
he remained thus occupied, he was distantly aware that 
some one, swerving from a swift, straight progress along the 
avenue, sat down beside him. The tramp was shut out by 
this intrusion from his sight : he was now given the oppor* 
tunity to observe in detail the antithesis of sordid misery ; 
for it was apparently a hospital nurse who had come to sit 
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close by and with her back to him. Assuredly the sight she 
offered him in exchange for that other — its opposite and 
merciful attendant and rescuer — ^was one that should blunt 
the edge, even of the keenest of misanthropy. And yet . . . 
the obstinate and doubting philosopher had triumphed now ; 
those enticing signals on his left had grown more obvious 
and insistent, as though in face of dreaded rivalry : the sleep- 
less spirit, the fearless questioner — the^ Quixote of man's 
faculties — had drawn him out and away on its eternal, barren 
enterprise. He was set upon the trail of the courtesan — ^who 
is everywhere, in all ages, who wears all liveries, even the 
livery of 

The hospital nurse beside him turned her eyes suddenly 
upon his. 

« Hilda!' 

• Anthony ? I come here every — I saw you — of course, I 

came but ' she faltered miserably, — • What is it, Anthony ? 

If you 're ashamed ' 

•lam.' 

'Oh — in that case * 

She made to rise impetuously and flee. He swept her 
back into the seat and closer to him, and caught one of the 
hands. 

• Of myself, child, not you. How should I ? — There I 'm 
always a silly brute. Take hold, tight — ^that 's it — ^and sit stilL 
Nobody's looking.' 

She set his hand upon her knee, held tightly to it, and 
battled with the sobs that followed close upon her anger. A 
moment later and the next succeeding of her April humours 
had possessed her ; she patted the big hand ; tenderly, with 
a finger-tip, caressed a ragged scar, tugged here and there 
at the bleached fur, and pressed and released a knotted vein. 

* You change your clothes but not your ' she turned the 

impudent, triangular little &ce to him. It was not changed ; 
there was eager welcome in it — a welcome that shone through 
rainy windows — and the old, penetrating, fugitive curiosity. 

• My skin ? or rather my spots and scars. No.' 

She made a summary inspection. 'But it becomes, it 
becomes I There 's " birthright " written all over you.' She 
grew sedately proud. ' You at least have no cause for shame^ 
Anthony.' 

' I 'm studying the art of idleness, and getting on as well as 
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IVe any reason to expect, I fancy. Yes, my birthright, I 
suppose.' 

' And who deserres it more ? What is there to be ashamed 
of?' she insisted. 

He caught the end of her veil of gauzy grey silk that hung 
from her bonnet and held it so that it swung in a loop 
between them. 'I'll show you,' he said bluntly. 'What 
does this mean — a nunnery ? ' 

' No, Mr. Hamlet, it 's a Nursing Sisterhood.' 

'What does it mean, Hilda?' 

She looked above his head towards the blue sky beyond 
the tree-tops. 

'Giving help to the helpless, I hope; and — renunciation.' 

'Yes,' he agreed hotly, 'I thought as much. I can guess 
something of what it means for you. How long since you 
started this ga — ^ since you took to the nursing? ' 

' Three months.' 

' And I have been cultivating selfishness. Wonder I am 
ashamed ? Have you left home ? ' 

'In spirit, I hope.' She gazed beyond and above him 
still ; the small face was charged now with serene, high stead- 
fastness. ' I see them sometimes; they go on as usual' 

'You seemed at home amongst them, Hilda.' 

' Did I ? On that last morning ? ' There was the gentlest 
rebuke in her upward-looking eyes. 

He remembered the last wild scene. 'But you knew 
I would stand to you; why did you not give me the 
chance?' 

'Ah, suppose you had called it just a new phase of my 
silly nonsense. No, I wanted to be sure my revolt was 
genuine before I saw you again.' 

' Revolt, Hilda ? Against what ? ' 

She withdrew her gaze from the lofty distance, adjusted it 
upon his face, and smiled patiently. 'Did you not inow 
that you pulled down the house on my head? Why, I re- 
volted, as you did, against cruel snobbery.' 

He stared an instant Mn clumsy amazement, and sternly 
controlled himself. He looked about him. The tramp 
slumbered on, filthy and collapsed; the plethoric pug and 
the infant brooded in their native dullness; the pretty nurse- 
maid read devouringly in a novelette ; the people went and 
came along the avenue. Britten, in restored equanimity. 
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tomed again to his sister. * Come, Hilda, I made no sach 
charge against you, at least' 

She became at once the eager, irreverent controversialist. 
'You fell among the Pharisees, who preached first-class 
philanthropy, and practised cruelty on their own hand- 
maidens, and you left their tabernacle, and slammed the 
door behind you. You remember, I called you the man in 
sheepskin ; well, you did not go out alone, Anthony.' 

' I lost my temper, child. Often since — since, I've learned 
to live comfortably and take matters as I find them here— 
I've put the whole wretched business down to my own 
clumsy crankiness. You see, I 've been living with a square- 
headed, kindly fellow ever since, and he has convinced me — 
or nearly — ^that I was mainly a wrong-headed fooL And now 
you turn up suddenly, and make out — well . . .' He 
shrugged helplessly, and spread his hands. 'M^t do you 
make out?' 

She laughed delightedly. 'That you preached a new 
religion, without knowing it, and made converts.' 

< Do you tell me, Hilda, that that row about the servant- 
girl, and my leaving on the strength of it, completely changed 
your whole life?' 

* Aim, objects, and personality : yes.' 

He knit his fingers and brooded darkly, staring at the 
ground. 'And you worked it all out by yourself plucky 
little soul. No doubt in spite of opposition at home? ' 

'Vehement opposition. Oh yes. But mine' — she 
brightly tUted her head and smiled enigmatically now — 
'mine wasn't the only conversion. I said converts, re- 
member.' 

' Not Clara Ford ? ' he hazarded gloomily. 

' No. At least she started with us ; but when she found it 
meant the ruin of her hands, she turned bade, and went in 
for a course of ethics, or something.' 

' H*m. And not your apostle, I expect \ nor any of the — 
the ' 

'The unwashed great Oh no; none of the preachers. 
They worked off their feelings in epigrams. It vrais the im- 
pressionable that you brought out of the tabernacle. Are 
you stupid, or merely obstinate, Anthony?' 

'Both. Especially stupid.' He was earnestly drawing 
figures on the gravel with his sticL 
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'Alice Hyde *^ she began briskly, and stopped. 

His whole attention, as it seemed, was given now to the 
tracing of undecided patterns in the gravel; his inhospitable 
silence and abstraction immediately infected the girl, quench- 
ing her mischievous brightness. As the brightness faded, 
she fell together, seeming to become visibly smaller, and 
listlessly foUowed the movements of the walking-stick. 

'So they go their way much as usual at home?' he asked 
at length; 'meals to the tick, lions roaring at the At Homes 
— aUthat?' 

' Much as usual What I see of them.' 

' Gerald been made a partner, or stfll a cleric ? ' 

'Still a clerk.' 

'H'm. Then he hasn't found the necessary heiress.' 

'He has lost her. I told you — did you hear? Alice 
Hyde has left home, as I have; for the same reason. She 
has gone to the East.' 

He was again profoundly absorbed in his drawing. ' Well, 
Gerald's mind will be easy about his newspaper of a morning; 
that 's a comfort Is it the Far East ? ' 

'The furthest' 

'Oh? Bringing gunpowder and chest complaints to the 
heathen, I expect?' 

' No. I meant the east of London.' 

' Oh ? So far from home and friends — and fads — as that ? 
Fancy I' 

'You might as well say it outright as keep on hinting, 
Anthony,' she returned, 'that you believe both of us, Alice 
and me^ to be carrying on the most contemptible sort of 
humbug — practising humbug, instead of only professing, as 
we used to.' 

'No. Oh no.' But there was more than half an ad- 
mission in the lightness of his disclaimer.' 

She parodied his denial and grew angrier. 'No! Oh 
no — o! Well, I may be flighty — ever so — or I may have 
been. But Alice ' 

' Is not on my list, Hilda, if you please.' He crossed out 
his design, and carefully balanced the stick on a forefinger. 
' I Tl help you, stand by you, any way I can, but to the rest — 
family and lions, and the whole congregation— I 'm a stranger. 
It would only mean endless, silly complications to pretend 
anything else.' 
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'I'll take no help from 3^11, then, on those terms,' she 
returned promptly and vehemently. 'Help! Call it charity 
at once. Say it plainly— do : say I 'm one of them ; say my 
uniform only means I've taken on with one more popular 
craze. You mean, of course, I've disgraced it Do be 
frank about it' 

He gave his whole attention once more to the balanced 
stick. 'Look here, Hilda,' he opened firmly. 'That's not 
it But — * he pondered resolutely. 

'But something like it Yes. I'm going now. Good-bye, 
my I'm just myself, I suppose. It doesn't matter.' 

He turned his head and looked at her for the first time 
since he had b^un his drawing. 

She had leaned forward and towards him to speak, so that 
when he turned her face was near his own. Yet the words, 
spoken in his very ear, and the voices had seemed to come 
out of an incalculable and dreary distance. The face was 
pinched and very small] the wide-set eyes, filled with a 
mysterious hunger, but dry, moved here and there upon his 
face. "v 

He looked collectedly about him, and noting that they 
were unobserved, he slipped his arm beneath the cloak, 
and drew the small body close beside him on the 
bench; he felt it settle snugly within his arm before he 
released it 

'That's better,' she said upon a deep, contented sigh. 

' Hilda,' he blundered, ' I 'm no hand whatever at talking 
—this kirid, but ' 

'You are not,' she agreed cordially. 'Never mind, you 
know when to stop, and that is really the important thhig, if 
conversation is ever to mean anything at all. I was desper- 
ately afraid I had lost the big brother. But I 've found him. 
Shan't be afraid now.' Within the moment she had expanded 
like a flower in sunshine. 

'You went odd ways about finding him, didn't you, 
Hilda?' 

'Odd ways!' she retorted triumphantly, 'the old way — 
older than me: argued, or scolded, or ran away. What 
more on earth could I do ? ' 

' Nothing, nothing,' he agreed abjectly. ' It 's not for me 
to quarrel with tradition.' He took out his watch. 'Now, 
come. The big brother, which is also the prodigal, has 
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returned — only this minute returned, really — to the little 
sister. It would be flying in the face of Providence not to 
celebrate the said return in an appropriate manner at the 
earliest possible moment.' 

It appeared that she had still two hours' liberty, and into 
these were crowded many joys: two swift cab-rides; a 
glimpse of that splendid and now wellnigh deserted place, 
Uie club; a searching inspection of the chambers, in course 
of which the absent Grant and Gregg were exalted in the 
fertile imagination of Hilda so as to figure, the one as a hero 
of romance, the other as the all but sacred embodiment of 
good form. There was also tea in a cool, hushed, green 
place, where demure and stately maids went and came in 
attendance, and where at intervals invisible minstrels sang 
wonderfully. There was shopping, too, and a lean purse 
mysteriously refilled with each demand upon it. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

Thr innocent junketings of brother and sister ended at the 
steps of the nursing home, upon the stroke of tea-time. 
Hilda flew up the scoured approach, turned upon the top- 
most step to send a radiant good-bye, and vanished in the 
shaded interior. Anthony, restored thus on a sudden from 
the cordial, childish preoccupation of his afternoon to aim- 
less indolence, remained standing upon the hot pavement, 
and after the fashion of true idleness studied intently and 
without purpose the house that stood just now as centre of 
Hilda's random activities. 

It rose, out of a concreted area clean as a ball-room floor, 
a sheer, many-windowed precipice of glaring brick. The wall, 
after the long day's sunshine, oozed heat upon the laden air ; 
it was the one new building in a ramshackle by-street, and 
towered beneath broad, white-painted eaves, arrogantly above 
its shabby neighbours. 

Anthony found himself at the mercy of a swarm of traitor- 
ous misgivings : he turned to flee resolutely from them to the 
refuge that others had prepared for him against that half-for- 
gotten habit of misguided, solitary musing. He came to the 
rightabout, and faced his cabman who hiul demurely awaited 
the pleasure of this liberal fare, and who now lifted the reins 
and inquired the gentleman's destination. He pondered with 
a foot upon the step, and all the empty caravansaries of idle 
London filed before him. He overpaid the cabman and was 
left, for the first time since the earliest days of his home- 
returning, a vagabond citizen of London, without purpose and 
without aim. 

The air above him was filled with the golden afterglow of 
August evenings ; in the country they would be harvesting. 
Down here in the by-street the air was stale and sour; on his 
right, one of the greater high-roads thundered to the passage 
of its eternal traffic that surged half hidden in its own fiery 
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dust; to the left, the by-street gave upon the comer of a 
square, in which powdered bushes stood imprisoned within 
their iron fence. That square neighboured the one wherein 
stood the forbidden birthplace. 

He had set out in the forenoon to look upon that grass- 
plot in the park where, but a few months ago, he had lain 
down upon his face and let despair have its way with him ; to 
behold undismayed that green oasis and its sodden company, 
and subsequently to withdraw serenely and take up again the 
life that by right belonged to him, would test and prove the 
fullness and soundness of his reformation. Yet he had sat 
himself down even before the scene of his humiliation had 
come in sight; and from .that moment events had conspired 
to cheat him of his wholesome resolution. And now, finally, 
lured hither by the hearty, childish preoccupations of the 
afternoon, he was left stranded : and on a sudden here was 
his wish of the morning granted him with a vengeance : the 
clamourous roadway in front; the habitation of his kinsfolk 
behind him ; between the two, in May, a seedy tramp adrift 
upon the human tide of London ; and in August . . . ? He 
scanned himself in the old manner, up and down. That be- 
leaguering company of misgivings had drawn closer in upon 
him, but was as yet in hiding. A thrill of passionate longing 
went through him ; it vras followed by fear; longing for what, 
fear of what, he did not know ; but just so had he longed and 
feared in March : now, as then, the fortune at his banker's 
weighed not one pennyweight in the balance. Now, as then. 
. . . Had the change, as he looked down upon himself now, 
and looked backward as clearly upon his raggedness — had 
the change been wrought no deeper? Ridiculous I And 
yet, he wished Lond(Hi were not empty — save for the sweat- 
ing millions, and those in the deeper depths beneath them, 
his own once bedfellows, the outcast and wounded of the 
grass-plot. Especially did he wish that Grant were in town. 
But Grant was tramping the moors with his gun. Why had 
not he — Anthony — gone with him, as he had implored : why 
had he not gone a-killing also in the sacred cause of self- 
forgetfulness. . . . ? This was naked cowardice. 

He had pushed his hat far back upon his head and was 
industriously prising dirt with the point of his stick fromsa 
crevice between the curb stones. A slattern hurried from 
one of the bouses behind him, flung a bucketful of filthy 
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water with nameless abominatioiis in it, upon the oobbles of 
the street, and hurried in again. AnUiony watched her till 
she disappeared and found himself contending with nausea. 

A hansom cabman who was suffering his horse to drift 
slack-reined and dejectedly along the thoroughfaure scented a 
victim in the well-appointed man of leisure, idio^ like the 
driver himself, doubtless felt stranded and superior in this 
neighbourhood, a place of heat and smother, of alien folk and 
unseemly hurry. Having shrewdly sized up the castaway, he 
drew taut his reins and neatly let fall his gutta thong upon 
the horse's flank. As the lash fell, the horse, a superb, fine- 
mettled chestnut, changed his shamble for a nervous canter, 
tore at the bit, and held himself like a charger listening for 
the bugle note to fling himself and a rider gloriously to de- 
struction. Refashionnl thus to the living image of danger 
and submission, perfectly free in his action and perfectly con- 
trolled — for this cabman had the bridle-hand that is silken 
to guide and holds like steel — ^the dbestnut, the poised and 
cushioned chariot, and the presiding diarioteer pranced and 
swung together beneath the notice of the bored clubman. It 
was a deft appeal ; if the gentleman upon the sidewalk was all 
that clothes and look proclaimed him, here was a castaway, 
and here came his rescuer; if he were a masquerader and 
meanly shirked the challenge. Nemesis was at hand; 
ribald London already had its eye upon him — though he 
were a duke, and refused this offer, yet he should not escape 
a guying. 

When the horse was flicked to the display of all his pride 
of movement, he was upon the asphalte of the main street; 
as he rounded the comer he came upon the billowy waste of 
cobbles. But there was a driver in the seat ; all was well, 
and would have remained so but for the intrusion of the 
incalculable in the shape of the slattern and her misplaced 
abominations ; she might as well have thrust a sheet of ice 
beneath those dancing shoes. The chestnut slipped, struck 
ra^ingly for a foothold and, finding non^ came down ; the 
driver kept his seat and gave the horse his single chance — 
the wise lift and the letting-go — ^for recovery in the rebound. 
The fine brute rose to it, gave the rending groan of courage 
that is cruelly over-matched when he felt the dead weight 
upon him, struck out for holding ground again, found none, 
and fell sickeningly. Then in a fury of helplessness he began 
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the heaving and lunging that meant, until help should come, 
a mere battering of himself upon the stones. Had the cabby 
mistaken his man ? vScarcely had the horse raised his head 
for the third time to carry on his pitiful self-mutilation before 
Anthony had him firmly by ear and nostrils : ere the cabman 
could climb from his perch, the head was lowered, drawn 
outward and firmly pinned and held and a handkerchief had 
been pushed beneath the eye to guard it from the cruel 
stones : the chestnut, knowing the helper's hand, lay still. 

There followed a neat exemplification of that close kinship 
that persists between a common crowd and children, and — 
the cynic would add — sheep and fools. Idlers had mustered 
— as vultures gather towards carrion, apparently from no- 
where — to gape and jeer, or to admire or envy, according to 
the issue of the cabman's enterprise; prepared to follow 
whithersoever the impulse of the moment, malevolent or 
otherwise, might lead or drive them ; and impulse, in form 
of a fashionable idler, had set strongly in the way that, after 
all, is to your Englishman the line of least resistance — 
towards good workmanship with a dash of sport and courage 
in it, and kindness to the horse. Therefore with little waste 
of words, efficient aid was given in plenty to the cabman ; 
within a minute the horse was stripped, the cab run backward 
and a rug was slipped beneath the chestnut's forefeet. The 
well-dressed stranger kept his head and held him when he 
rose, trembling all over like shadows on a ruffled pool : the 
chestnut in his gratitude pushed a velvety nose against 
Britten's chest, marking the silken lapel of the frock-coat with 
a big slobber of foam. 

*Ah — h! ye splaw>footed rubbish,' the cabman expostu- 
lated, but delightedly ; he had examined the horse for signs 
of damage, and had found none. 'Sorry he's messed your 
coat, sir,' he added respectfully. Calamity had breached the 
walls of caste, and the cabby vras for rebuilding them. 

Britten had elected that the breach should remain. He 
looked down with pride upon the soiled facing. ' His mark. 
Knees all right; hocks, eyebrow?' 

'Not a speck on any of 'em. Ne'er a penny off'n 'is 
price.' 

'Well, don't worry about the coat' 

The cabman brought a cloth; as he rubbed the coat to 
comparative cleanness, the two were again fellow workmen. 
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who together had smartly pat through a dat^eroos and 
delleate job. 'There. Good as new.' He eyed his assist- 
ant cordially up and down. ' Ain't the first time^ I reckon — 
sir?' 

' No, not the first by a considerable few/ Britten agreed, 
and added with emphasis ; 'and I hope it mayn't be the last, 
by many.' 

'H'm?' The cabman turned, pondering, to put away his 
cloth. 

A husky-voiced, beery, burly scoundrel came forward, and 
with a bow presented to Britten hb hat and stick. He had 
thought of the stick and forgotten it; being tipped and 
ring^ with gold, he had been convinced that he was now 
parted from it by many obscure streets and alleys, and had 
even felt relief: the bauble now, upon its une3^>ected return, 
cried aloud to him of false pretences. 

His amazed embarrassment as he tendered confused thanks 
were not lost upon his henchman. 'Safe as a pawnshop, sir 
— sooner rob a church or a blind woman, than a sportsman 
like yourself, sir.' 

The genial confession of villainy and the shady compliment 
all in one filled Britten with a mischievous and pagan delight, 
long unfelt He left his fellow-sportsman in chaige of horse 
and vehicle ; and speedily overcoming some perfunctory diffi- 
dence on the cabman's part, withdrew with him to the nearest 
hostelry. There for a considerable time they zestfully ex- 
changad opinions and experiences of horses. When this 
nourishing talk was done, and the blowsy fellow-sportsman 
handsomely fee'd, and when the cabman, having deposited 
this singular fare at his chambers, ?ras whirled by the fiery 
chestnut out of sight — ^Anthony slowly climbed the twilit 
stairway. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Hs lighted up the sitting-room, drummed on the table and 
bestowed upon certain pictures and articles of furniture a 
concentrated, searching look ; he seemed like one who had 
much urgent business on hand and was hesitating at which 
point he might best begin upon it His eyes encountered 
the spirit-stand; he helped himself generously, and having 
for a moment watched the bubbles hastening upward in busy 
processions to burst upon the surface, he left the drink 
untasted, turned away and shut himself in his bedroom. In 
there it was almost dark, but he struck no light ; he opened 
a cupboard, drew a folded garment from its recesses, shook 
it out, and sat down upon the edge of the bed. There he 
remained, bolt upright, and still, with the garment laid across 
his knees. 

As he sat thus, some one came bounding up the stairs. It 
was a house of three floors, and with three sets of chambers 
on every floor ; Britten and Grant shared one of the topmost 
sets. As the oncoming steps left the second floor behind 
them and continued their brisk ascent to the third, Britten 
snatched the garment from his knees and flung it beneath the 
bed; when a latch-key rattled in the door he stooped for- 
ward and pressed clenched knuckles tightly against his teeth 
and sat like a schoolboy caught red-handed in mischief. 

Britten's room faced the entrance across a narrow hall- 
way; the sitting-room was to leftward, and beyond it was 
Grant's bedroom. Britten maintained his attitude of intense 
and guilty heedfulness while the intruder burst breezily in, 
came to a dead stop on the threshold, hurried to the lighted 
room and i>aused again. 

Then Britten heard his own name called twice in a high 
rasping note, as if the chord of the speaker's voice had been 
snatched at from above and not sounded firmly from the 
chest beneath ; once before he had heard Grant call him so 
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— seeking to know if he lived, or was broken, after a deadly 
fall. Before he answered and came forth he drew his hand 
tightly downward from brow to chin. 

Grant, when he saw the other, drew a deep breath, tossed 
up his chin and swmig his head in the way he affected when 
he was distraught or was setting out to confront opposition. 
'Are you well?' 

'Perfectly. What brings you hurtling in this way. I 
thought * 

' Only a change of plans — ^and shirts, and so on. But * 
he laid a hand upon Britten's shoulder and swung him slowly 
back and forth, scanning him the while with an unguarded, 
kindly intentness that he gave to no other. 'But why 
should I be scared ? You heard I was scared, didn't you ? ' 

'Yes, you crowed.' 

'I did — I was funked. Now why?' He softly patted 
his own forehead, turned away and foraged bemusedly upon 
the mantelpiece for a cigarette ; having lighted it, he b^an a 
parade of the room. 'I havent that sense of impending 
tragedy in the look of ordinary things, what the superfine 
call the sixth sense, isn't it? Certainly I haven't cultivated 
it ; and I 've been at particular pains to jump on the reputed 

possessors of it. And yet * He looked keenly at Britten, 

who had remained, since he had first spoken, staring fixedly 
at the light and paying no heed to Grant's speech or silence. 
' Anthony Britten, stable<ompanion and partner of mine in 
poverty and wealth, hearest thou me?' 

Britten slowly withdrew his eyes from the lamp. ' I hear 
you. No, I don't want to change stables.' 

' Very well then, do me a replica of that tumblerful and 
smoke, and let's be sociable. I start again at midni^t' 

Britten mechanically did as he was bidden, and sat down. 
'You said something about a tragedy.'^ 

'Well, of something horribly sad impending, let us say. 
There was nothing even unexpected, not to say unnatural in 
finding the room all lighted up and you not in it ; but when 
I saw it I was just afraid — especially of that full tumbler; 
when I saw that, I tell you the very foundations of life seemed 
to be sliding from under me.' 

'It 'sliver.' 

'I'm as healthy as a navvy.' He brooded darkly, his 
eyes upon the other's face; Britten was staring at the light 
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again. ' Why were you sitting alone in there^ quite quiet, in 
the dark ? Now I come to think of it, that was the un- 
canniest of all.' ^ 

Britten stared unblinkingly at the lamp. 

'Britten, is my intrusion a case of — of merely spoiling 
company? If I 'm the imdesirable third. . . . Say the word, 
I'm off in ten minutes. Or is it something deeper and 
darker than that?' 

Britten leaned back at last, and disposed his body in 
comfort. ' It 's deeper, and darker. Don't go.' 

Grant, relieved, drank copiously. *HaI I am z seer, 
then. Well, what is it ? If it 's merely boredom, and melan- 
choly on general principles, I suggest that we dine, and 
drink judiciously, and that you subsequently take the mid- 
night train with me, for the open countiy.' 

'Dinner and drink would be . . .' 

' Only a palliative, you mean. Well, the train and what 
followed would complete the cure. My dear fellow, it 's all 
working out exactly as I foretold. 1 implored you to come 
with me at the start and not risk yourself a second time as a 
castaway in London.' 

' I know. And I stayed just to prove that your cure of me 
bad worked, and was complete. I believed it Until to-day, 
I have been quite serenely just the sort of ass — I mean the 
reformed character that Gregg and you have made me — the 
person with a local habitation and — and ' 

* An aim. * 

' Yes. The aim to do nothing in particular, expensively.' 
' And yet with zest ; and to have good health and peace of 
mind for the reward of your labours. A very good result 
for the investment, I should say : I have my eye on Picca- 
dilly Circus of a certain evening in March.' 

* So have L' 

* Well, with yourself at the fountain as raw material, and 
Anthony Britten of this morning as the finished product^ teU 
me what, if anything, has gone wtong with the process or the 
product?' 

'I had an odd notion that I was shirking something in all 
this. Don't ask me to explain itj but I wanted some sort 
of proof of the soundness of this reformation of yours. I 
believed in it, mind you ; but I just had to get face to face 
with myself as I was, after I — had the row at home, and 
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before 70a picked me up. I wanted to know — I had to 
know whether it was only a change of clothes, or whether 
I was truly altered, body and bones, and changed in' — ^he 
tapped his chest with a thumb and laughed awkwardly — 
' the word I know you hate — ^in spirit as wdL' 

Grant shrugged impatiently. 'I only hate the mischief 
that 's worked in its name. Take care of the flesh, keep that 
clean, and the spirit will take care of itself and be clean also, 
that 's my creed.' 

' Define cleanliness.' 

' Damn definitions, and all axioms.' Giant sat up energeti- 
cally, looked at his watch, closed it with a snap, and frowned 
at the cover. 'You're not going to lure me on to your 
barren controversies. Now listen to me. Have I been a 
help or an injury to you since we met that night?' 

' You know. Greater service no man hath done me.' 

' Very well.' He pocketed the watch, set a fist upon his 
knee, and bent forward to look trenchandy at the other. 
'And how did I serve you so? Why, as a policeman, first 
of all — ^literaUy took you in charge and walked you off in spite 
of yourself; and then as a magistrate — ^heard your case, sized 
it up as a pretty bad one, prescribed restraint and routine. 
And look at you now.' He pointed sweepingly and in triumph. 

•Well?' 

' Sentence not heavy enough ; accused let out too soon ; up 
again on the same charge.' 

' How do you know it 's the same ? ' 

Grant had stood up decisively, and was planted now with 
his back to the empty grate, so that he towered above the 
other. ' How do I know ? ' He laughed exultantly. ' I pro- 
test, the place simply reeks with symbols and surprises. Dis- 
tinctly, we have Destiny for a stage manager this evening. I 
swear it's none of my artifice. And now you're hunched 
forward ; you 're looking at the floor, and covering your eyes 
with your fingers — I declare they've gone lean again since I 
left town ; I 'm looking down at you, I push your shoulder — 
so. But for the trifling odds between rags and finery . . .* 
Britten carefully lifted and replaced his feet — ' does the setting 
of the piece recall nothing to you? And you ask me if it's 
the same case.' 

•Well, it isn't.' 

* In the sense that it's more so, possibly not But is there 
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not a touch of similarity? Shall I pitch you backwards into 
that same chair, just to emphasise the resemblance? No. 
Let's shun both horse-play and your damnable definitions 
and come to business. There was your bad hour, and be- 
hold the man came and bettered it ; you tell me I was that 
man. Now if the hour hasn't come roimd again, the very 
foce of nature is a phantom and a fraud. And lo ! here am 
I also, the man. A fraud I may be ; but, damme, I 'm no 
phantom.' He banged his ample chest resoundingly. 

Britten drew the hand firmly down his face and covered 
the eyes with it again. *I never can make up my mind,' he 
said at last, 'whether you would have done better at the bar 
or at prize-fighting. You comer one so.' 

Grant made his pugnacious toss of the chin, then looked 
down benevolently upon the other; he appeared to find 
good promise of relenting and obedience. ' I grant you the 
professions are closely akin, even closer than church and 
stage; witness the press notices in the case of all four — 
bruiser and barrister, as physical and intellectual force, are 
pretty well the counterpart of one another. But proceed, if 
you please.' 

'You comer one so, and at the same time make one 
feel. • • . I know I'm an ungrateful pig.' 

' That 's obvious, but irrelevant.' Grant was smiling sagely, 
looking downward and listening as though the response to 
his advances were a thing to be counted upon beforehand 
like the striking of a clock. He covertly took out again and 
opened the watch and eyed complacently in turn the hands 
and the crouching figure. 

'What do you suggest then?' Britten inquired at last, 
drearily. 

Grant briskly snapped and put away the watch, as though 
the calculated response had been given, as foretold, upon the 
appointed second. ' There 's just comfortable time for pack- 
ing and dinner. Catch the midnight train with me.' 

'Where to?' The words sounded vacantly, yet there was 
intense heedfulness in every line of the stooping man. 

He was reminded that for ten years and more he had not 
truly seen the face of England ; such a face, in these days, 
when it held the richness of summer and the ripeness of 
autumn in it ; green and gold in the woods and fields ; pink 
and crimson stiQ in the waste places of the roadside ; the 
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b^ginmngs of purple and tawny, russet and broni»--tiie 
colours of autumn — ^in the lanes and hedgerows. Solitude^ 
with these quiet glories for a setting, he should have, if 
solitude he must have; and for company, if he chose, 
there were the kinsfolk of this primeval quietude — ^the kine, 
who of necessity imposed their slumbrous and sufficing pace 
and manner of living upon their attendants, the men and 
women of the countryside, and horses. 'Britten, you in 
London this minute are a blood horse yoked to an omnibus, 
broken-hearted.' 

Britten told the episode of the hansom cab. 

'More symbols,' Grant added complacently. 'As you 
held him when he rose, where would you have ridden ium, 
if you 'd had the chance ? ' 

'To grass — strip him, and let him go.' 

'Yes. Well you, I submit, are now the chestnut; you've 
come a howler. I am providentially at hand to sit upon 
your head; the northern express will finish the parable.' 
Grant again touched the stooping shoulder. 'Come to 
grass, Britten, come to grass.' 

The crouching attitude was not unbent, and the eyes were 
kept hidden. 'But the cab affair was only the last of a 
series ; there was some meaning . . . If I knew the meaning 
— the message I think it is — I should know. ... Go on 
with your bludgeoning awhile and you'll put me on the 
track of it. I 've a sneaking suspicion I should be forsaking 
somebody — several — ^that I ought to stand by, if I left now.* 

'There was a good fanatic lost in you, Britten; if the 
country were in need of one for her regeneration, you should 
certainly have my support for the situation.' 

' Doesn't she?' Britten asked sharply. 

'No, because there's no tyrant to be stabbed, <is in the 
days of Dionysius, and since.' 

Britten suddenly lifted his face to the other's. No tyranny 
in England?' 

' Ah, tyranny. God help us, in abundance ; the tyranny 
of stupidity. That 's not to be fought with lethal weapons, 
Britten; it's intelligence we want, integrity — a fanaticism of 
common sense and straight dealing in just the day-in, day- 
out business that shapes our ends, and none of your remote 
Providences, and hitching wagons on to stars. That creed 's 
bust: look at its exponents — bowelless blather-skites. Hot 
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avast all these abstractions, meantime. I H bludgeon you, 
bully and cross-question you to your heart's content; help 
you to find your track, if it must be the road for you again — 
though I 'd sooner see you housed ; and wish you luck to 
your travelling ; but not now.' 

' It 's a pinch, Grant; you didn't stifle discussion when you 
found me in that other squeeze.' 

' I did, though — when discussion took us soul-hunting so 
that we missed the breakfast-bell. Here we are again, only 
it 's dinner-time. I 'm as hollow as a drum. Feed me and 
yourself and 1 11 talk you to a pulp.' 

As he ended, he dexterously pinned Britten's elbows to his 
ribs, and raised him to his feet. 

' I thought horse-play was barred.' 

'Horse-play? Fie I Mr. Friend-in-deed, draweth his 
companion, Mr. Dam-sight-too-sympathetic, from the Slough 
of Despondency, and guideth him to Complacency, which 
lieth beyond the healthful place that is called Dinner-table.' 

When the bogus quotation was finished, both men were in 
Britten's bedroom. Grant lighted the place; pulled out a 
drawer at random and forcibly brought the other to stoop 
above it. 

Britten stared despondently amongst ties, socks, handker- 
chiefs. * I thought it was to be diimer first' 

'So it is; packing follows. Just rummage and think — 
have you everything that's needed for an agricultural sort 
of make up ? If not, we can supplement with ready-mades.' 

Britten explored vaguely in his wardrobe. Grant, well 
pleased, had sat himself down upon the edge of the bed. He 
rose briskly. * As the Persian proverb has it, the man who 
getteth out his trunk and openeth it hath already outlived the 
pain of packing. Where 's your kit-bag ? ' 

As he spoke, he felt with his hand beneath the bed ; the 
hand came t^n a sleeve of the old threadbare coat. He 
drew it slowly out, looked it searchingly over, and dropped 
it as though it had been a dangerous thing. ' Britten, what 's 
this?' 

The other, when he heard himself called upon in the voice 
that had summoned him when Grant saw the lighted, empty 
room, turned swiftly; the two men gazed long and silently 
upon each other, with heads thrown forward and eyebrows 
lowered. 
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'Tell me,' Grant asked quietly at last; 'it's only a piece 
of carelessness on the part of this untidy locum teneia of 
Greg's, isn't it?' 

Before he answered, Britten squared himself strongly up ; 
his face was suddenly alight witli purpose and resolution; 
Grant remained stooping forward and watching warily; he 
was palpably on guard; the other had turned aggressor; the 
parts wa:e on a sudden mysteriously reversed. 

' No,' said Britten roundly and on a full chest ; ' I flung it 
there myself. I was sitting with it on my knees here in the 
dark when you came in and called.' 

Grant nodded, profoundly attentive. Britten picked up 
the coat, hung it upon a chair-back between them, and held 
his open hand towards it 'We've sat in council on that 
before — ^my outlawed self. The case as you say has come up 
again for judgment' 

'With all my heart,' said Grant resuming at the chaUei^e, 
and with a bound, his air of powerful complacency — 'after 
dinner.' 

'After dinner. That fog's lifted off my day's doings, 
Grant' 

' Has it ? I 'm glad of that ; we shall have a squarer fight.' 

' Yes. The question, I see^ is this ^ as Britten spoke, he 

slammed-to the door of the chambers behind the pair, and 
paused to give a postman's knock upon the panel — ' Is this 
and all it stands for a refuge, or only a rest-bouse?' 

' Is that it? Well, come along.' 



CHAPTER XX 

Anthony stood upon the departure platform and kept his 
eyes so long upon that space of outer darkness into which 
had been swallowed the red tail light of the departing mid- 
night train, that bj the time he roused himself from his 
abstraction he was almost alone in the sombre terminus. 
One by one the lights were being quenched by some in- 
visible agency upon a distant platform, and as darkness strode 
in, thus step by step, walls and roof appeared to give out and 
upward, towards immensity ; sounds that arose in the place 
fell singly upon the ear, betokening fatigue and the laying 
down of burdens, denoting stragglers of that army which 
had raised a tumult here throughout the day and was now 
encamped or pushing outward, invading country silences 
with its unrest But the weariness of the place infected 
Britten only while he was within its boundaries; the glare 
and trampling of the streets when they confronted him in- 
vigorated at once his drooping activities. like some visitor 
from without, unjaded by surfeit of the delights of town, he 
made deliberative choice of a horse that promised speed and 
mettle ; and when he was in the hansom and the doors were 
closed upon him, he sat forward, leaned his forearms upon 
them and watched the midnight pageantry of the streets with 
the zest of a sportsman and a reveller, returned after long 
absence to feast, without reserve and yet discriminatingly! 
upon the multifarious joys they proffered him. 

Deposited once again at the chambers, no hesitancy 
marked his entrance. Like one who makes himself ready to 
meet his friends at a jollification, he changed his visible 
clothing for the outfit of his vagabondage — ^an outfit obstin- 
ately treasured, despite the dignified protestation of Gregg, 
and the raillery of Grant — and, so transformed, put forth 
again. Having made his exit stealthily, and moved with 
caution until beyond the risk of recognition near his own 
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doorstep by chance familiars or the local police, he sel out 
briskly, and filled apparently with pleasurable anticipation, 
for the fountain-side in Piccadilly Circus. 

Arrived there, his haste forsook him. He had, as it would 
seem, arrived upon the scene of his pleasure-hunting, and 
set about enjojring himself neither in the callow haste of 
youth that drowns enjoyment in voracity, nor with the air 
of one whose appetites, uncurbed yet stale, can find a gross 
satisfaction only in excess ; he had the air rather of the wise 
trencherman, eclectic, elderly, deliberative, who will keep 
within the laws of moderation — not, maybe, so much for 
conscience-sake as from recollection of the discomfort atten- 
dant upon their infraction. 

He blew thankfully in that self-same ancient briar, the 
comfort of many a bygone hour of loneliness; filled, and 
lighted it in the open air workman's fashion, msJdng a snug 
shelter with both hands for bowl and light, loading the air 
about him with smoke so that no sensitive nostrils dare re- 
main in his neighbourhood, treading out the match with slow, 
superfluous pressure; then with pocketed hands and the 
disreputable coat hitched comfortably round him, he b^pan 
a leisurely circuit of the fountain. 

But not now as the victim of divided counsels — he was, so 
far, entirely and reposefully contemplative; as once before, 
he gazed long and steadfastly in turn down all the darkening 
perspectives of the great avenues that gave upon the Circus; 
but he gave now no sign of that irresolution that once before 
had bidden him set forth to explore in turn these imperial 
pleasure-ways, only to countermand the order so soon as he 
should set about obeying it Then, he had looked upon 
these highways with the eye at once of the alien^ and of the 
good-humoured roysterer, condemned by circumstance to a 
yearsMong term of austerity of living, returned again at bid- 
ding of the same inscrutable agency that had sent him forth 
— come back to resume so far as might be in maturity the 
fugitive and heedless pleasures of his unsophisticated years. 
He had come, as it was told, for classification. 

He looked at the place whence the eye-stabbing moons had 
stared upon him, on the night when the voice of Grant had 
broken in upon bis questioning soliloquy. They had all gone 
out — that house and all the others, forming the mighty vistas 
on every hand, seemed to a first glance soUd throughout, and 
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forsaken, like the cliff walls of some mazy canon. As the eje 
dwelt upon them, slits and squares of shrouded light showed 
here and there upon their faces : it was not animation that 
the glints suggested, nor healthful cosiness — the cliffs were 
alive, but menacing and weariful. A clock-face high up told 
that it was past one o'clock ; the dial showed dimly and stood 
close upon the sky-line ; everywhere beyond the high encom- 
passing line of house-tops it was the very dead of night; 
within an hour, maybe, the false dawn would stride upward, 
out of the east, and vanish ; everywhere, beyond the hectic 
towns, the night was far spent, the day forgotten. Already, 
out there, sleep would have visited the countryside, hours 
ago, have refreshed and restored the kine and their kinsfolk, 
the men and women who would stir with the dawn and rise 
with the sun and set out upon the slow sufficing business of 
the day. . • . 

He withdrew his eyes from the star-depths and surveyed 
the streets. Night — the time of rest — was beginning here; 
in the roadways, only hansoms remained of the day's traffic, 
lagging watchfully, like spiders on the pounce, till each had 
netted its prey — a human pair; then each sped forth on silent 
wheels and at the horse's topmost speed, down one or other 
of the thoroughfares that rayed outward from the Circus like 
strands of the spider's web. 

At the comers, the footways were still crowded with pedes- 
trians; it was a crowd that moved slowly within itself as 
crowds simmer about the booths in a market-place. It was 
thinning rapidly now; the predatory-seeming hansoms took« 
away the smaller share; for the rest the crowd seemed to 
shrink rather by process of absorption into other and impalp- 
able forms than by the withdrawal of its visible components; 
as a wraith of mist is merged in the cleaner air about it and 
vanishes, leaving the earth visible, so the majestic night above 
the house-tops seemed to be at work here — cleansing the 
pavements of these stragglers and camp followers of the hosts 
of pleasure-seekers ; not hounding them forth as fugitives but 
gathering them mercifully into itself and its eternal silence. 
Thus, while this strange illusion possessed him, the re- 
constituted vagabond, since his arrival upon the scene 
of his night's pleasuring, was thwarted a second time in 
his apparent purpose to follow resolutely and gaily some 
plan for enjoying what remained to him of the night in 
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some highly original and mysterious fashion of his owa 
contriving. 

It could not be that he had come to this place, so disguised 
and at such an hour, upon the same impulse that had drawn 
hither all these other men who moved about him ; their one 
impulse was not his, nor any one of their many moods, that 
showed so differently in each face ; to-night he was a strainer 
to both, and all ; and besides, his ancient hat with its sagging 
brim pulled down so as to shade the eyes, his disreputable 
clothing and bulging unbrushed boots, served here and now 
as a cloak of invisibility. He moved amcmgst the thinning, 
chaffering crowd, unheeded alike by those who knew him and 
by strangers, who, meeting him here and now in his uniform 
of an hour since, would certainly have hailed and accosted 
him as one who probably had come here for marketing. For 
this was Vanity Fair; the law had closed the doors of its 
trading-houses, and dealers had been thrust forth to pursue 
their nightly commerce in the street until the silence over- 
head should descend upon it and end and b^;in another day, 
in weariness. 

He had not come here to trade. Why, then ? He threaded 
his way hither and thither about Vanity Fair in the hour of 
its nightly sorrow, its closing hour, and watched intently, 
himself unseen. So soon as he began to mingle with the 
crowd, it would seem that at last he had come face to face 
frith that which he had set out to meet, when with every 
mark of pleased anticipation he had redressed himself, as for 
a festival Clad in his impenetrable disguise of shabbiness 
and poverty, and wearing it, moreover, neither with irk- 
someness nor ostentation, but as the right expression of his 
familiar and accepted indigence, the shaded eyes ranged 
eagerly amongst the faces that came and went on every side 
of him, all ^dying slowly in the lamplight, as river-spoils 
circle and disappear in a backwater shot through with a ray 
of sunshine. And jtist as one may pore undisturbed above 
the turning water and behold the flotsam of a province, stayed 
for a moment on its way to burial in the sea, so Anthony 
watched the faces in the street. 

He saw faces that he knew, looked into the eyes and heard 
the voices of men whom twelve hours ago — according to their 
reckoning, and his own of yesterday — ^he would have hailed as 
intimates. Snatches of talk, from the lips of women that he 
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Imew also, stnick now and then upon his ears, brokenly and 
yet coherent, amid the multitudinous sound of speech : from 
these quicker-sighted ones he turned away, lest he should be 
publicly hailed as a familiar, and be loudly called upon to 
give an account of himself and of the design that underlay 
this masquerading. Thus, adroit, serene, and piercingly in- 
tent upon all that passed beneath his eyes, he moved with 
and among the dwindling crowd until at last he stood alone 
upon the curb. 

He again lit up the old pipe, making now many absent 
pauses in the familiar exercise. The match remained alight 
in falling, and he watched it as it burned itself out. Over the 
way, beneath an arched colonnade, a women in shabby, trail- 
ing finery passed like a hunted thing, showed in the arch- 
ways, and was hidden by the columns, and vanished up a by- 
street. All the canon-clififs were dark now, and immense ; 
here also the dignity of the descending night had prevailed, 
robbing them of their menace and unrest, as it had prevailed 
by sending home or absorbing into itself the population of 
the streets. 

It was London's sleeping-time. Even the hardened reveller 
was abed by now, or housed; within an hour the markets 
would be astir. Along the wilderness of Piccadilly there 
came slow-footed tramplings, a jingle of harness, and a heavy 
trundling. It was one item of the day's transport-column 
that was rolling Londonwards along a hundred roads from 
the green country — ^had been moving thus the night through : 
a pair of draught horses, straining quietly in their collars, drew 
behind them a wagon big as a cottage, with its load of 
vegetables. Upon his shelf, with the load towering above 
him — looking a thing of no significance, and as if pinned 
against the wagon-front as an afterthought — sat the driver, 
asleep, the reins swinging from his hands. He did not wake, 
even when the wheels left the dull-sounding wood and crashed 
out upon the cobble-stones of the Circus : the horses were 
left to choose amongst the many roads that led to market ; 
they slackened not, and chose unerringly; horses and wagon 
and the mighty load went together upon their way resistlessly, 
inevitably as the swelling of a tide — had as much the choos- 
ing of their way as a landslide has ; least of all had the sleep- 
ing man, who held the reins, any part or choice in the 
guidance. 
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So, at least, it seemed to Anthony. His pipe had gone 
out ; and from one of the archways of the colonnade a police- 
man was staring immovably upon him ; when Anthony struck 
a match and showed his face clearly in the light of it, the 
policeman moved on without-a sound. So, London never 
slept. Thieves, and the hunted, like that woman, and 
their hunters, one of whom had scented a possible quarry in 
Anthony himself, these were abroad He laughed, and 
sobered suddenly to li^en. Along some distant street a 
mail-van was hurrying desperately. He nodded sagely. 
Long since^ too, the printing-presses must be thundering their 
loudest ; and there were the sick and wounded in the great 
hospitals, and all that watched and tended these — awake. 
No, there was no rest in London, nor for those who dared to 
think what London was made of. 

He spoke aloud, taking himself sharply to task. What did 
he know about it — who was truly but a citizen of five months' 
standing ? who had lived, till then, all his thinking life, amid 
folk and things so simple and so far from these, that to most 
of them London was a territory as little known as the soli- 
tudes of the moon — less ; and those amongst them — he could 
see it now — who had vaunted their familiarity with London's 
ways and jollities ; who had hungered, like himself, for these: 
their wisdom had been like his own — prattling ignorance. . . . 

He reeled where he stood, clutched at a lamppost to steady 
himself. It was three o'clock; he was tired to the very 
heart; his flesh and bones ached as though he had been 
beaten with a clu)». He set out, heeding his steps like a 
drunken man, for his chambers. The waking hours behind 
him seemed now to have been lived through in a tumult ; 
there was no meaning and no message in them, as once it 
had seemed, when - he had outfaced Grant : had seen in the 
day's h^penings the face of duty and of promise showing in 
the confusion, bidding him stay. He could see now in his 
obstinacy to stay, no higher resolution than the drunkard's 
when he cunningly eludes his helpers and turns again to 
secret drinking. Only his, Anthony's, besetting sin was 
more wretched, if less foul than the drunkard's : to revel in 
solitude in his own misb^otten pride of relentless dear- 
seeing : were it not manlier to be swinking in a tavern ? 

He gained his own street, and saw coming towards him 
that same hunted woman who had outstayed the revellers; 
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he knew her by the most pitiful and heartrending way some 
bright-coloured fineries in her hat were nodding and swaying 
as she walked. When she was a few paces off, she raised her 
head, and stared unflinchingly upon him. 

• Polly ! ' he cried out ; ' Polly, is it you ? ' 

She spat denial in his face, and followed it with an oath, 
loaded with sullen fury. Then she went on as before, hunted 
by invisible pursuers, the image of wretchedness. 

Anthony hdd tight to a spear-head of the railings behind 
him, as if to detain himself by force from the miserable folly 
of pursuing, and watched her go. He remained staring up 
the vacant street until long after she had disappeared. 

He looked above him. There was a greyness overhead ; 
it had already drowned the lesser stars. Anthony hurried 
from the light, and noticed that in his haste and weariness his 
walk most curiously resembled that of the homeless fugitive. 

It was the name of the servant-girl that had risen to his 
lips — the girl in whose cause he had refused any longer to 
eat the bread of his own people. A rare helper he had been 
to her; his days since that bitter morning, and his manner 
of living, passed before him instantaneously. He reviewed 
also — unblinkingly, as was his wont— the history of her 
whom he had odled Polly, how she had lived since that 
morning in early spring : the history for him was written in 
that face, far more clearly and more pitifully than words could 
have told it Was it indeed Polly, whose very name he had 
never mentioned until now? He had spoken of her as 'that 
rirl,' or • the poor soul,' even as the Pharisees talk. Was it 
Polly ; and was that the only refuge left to her, the last and 
only, after his befriending of her ? Good God, his befriend- 
ing! There was another refuge, though: he remembered 
the pair : the slinking cat and the overdriven maid, victims 
of untoward circumstance both. She had pure eyes. Such 

eyes would choose death rather than Yet this one was 

•very like ; and he had called her name For the first 

time, observe 

A doubt so poi^ant, he told himself as he flung ofi* his 
clothes, striding m upon weariness so great as his, had 
flogged him into the wakefulness that scoffs at the very 
thought of sleep. Yet he slept instantly, and like a child — 
as he had not slept since first this refuge had been found 
for him. 



CHAPTER XXI 

In the week that followed Grant's midnight d^Mrtnrc, 
Anthony, at least in the earlier days, was filted with a new 
complacency, die outcome of a conviction that he had 
assaulted, in their Tery stronghold and centre, the forces of 
idleness that were threatening to OTerwhelm and lay waste 
his fiitore, and had crashingly defeated them. 

It was not until the week was nearly spent, not nntO he 
devoted anything like a narrow scrutiny to the spoils of his 
reputed conquest and its promise, that the old fisuniliar vague 
misgivings threatened a retnriL The obstinate purpose 
which had sprung fuU-anned out of the successi(m of por- 
tentous trifles of that day, had remained dear to him only 
so long as it was necessary to confound Grant in argument 
But, Grant once routed, the road outward and onward to- 
wards a worthier life and higher purpose, directly he left off 
arguing about it and sought to follow it in deed and not alone 
in word, was hidden from him. If any loveliness — ^he began 
to fear — anything worth a man's striving for, was to be found 
in the realities, one must seek it with the lamp of illusion : 
his had been shattered long ago ; and it is written that one 
may not buy nor borrow another's. 

Still, he sought, after a fashion of his owil He was the 
plajrmate and the protector of Hilda: he was to stand by 
some one, he knew; and who was there but this? Poor 
little Hilda! — it was always his word for her. There was 
but one tie between them — they just loved one another; it 
was just a revival of the old days, when he was a sombre 
and romantic youth, and she a toddler of many moods, all 
superlative. For both of them, in those days, there was but 
one place where they might be free of a world packed full of 
misunderstanding and stupidity. That was on the nursery 
floor when they had it to themselves : in those days he would, 
at the sword's point, refashion the world to their mutual 

US 
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liking; starting, for instance, with the oyerthrowing of all 
parental authority, incidentaJly slaying a dragon that he 
espied beneath the bed, and a polar heax that injudiciously 
betrayed its presence in the hanging cupboard. Then, 
having set these domestic details in order, ' Clonny,' a pagan 
abstraction, the friend of children, their very own, who knew 
and could accomplish everything — Clonny would be invoked, 
and requested to transport them, by way of Willow-pattern 
country, across oceans of blue emptiness, to visit the Moon 
People, who were kind and beautiful, and knew how to 
combine wisdom with persistent frivolity. . . . 

They had merely, after the lapse of many unfruitful and 
random years, rediscovered the garden of childhood. The 
nursery floor had been exchanged for theatre and concert- 
room, for strolls in the park, or upon the embarkment, 
where they would watch the feeding of the wharfside store- 
houses across the water with bales and bags gathered in for 
redistribution from the comers of the earth. Or they would 
watch the empty lighters come down upon a falling tide, and 
shoot the bridges with the help of their slender fins — steering 
oars most cunningly plied by energetic pigmies. When, 
occasionally, the river was ebbmg swiftly and some particular: 
barge would seem to be drawing to inevitable destruction — 
going down end-on upon a bridge-pier, which in its turn, as 
seemed inevitable, must give to the shock, crumble and 
slide, engulfing the roadway overhead and all its passengers — 
Hilda would hold her breath, waiting for a catastrophe as 
tremendous as that which overcame the Philistines when the 
blind Samson bowed his strength upon the temple columns : 
the name of Clonny would still be invoked to reassure her. 
Guided by his hand, the huge wooden shell would slide 
safely through. Clonny, in fact, almighty but magnanimous, 
still presided over their revels. 

This reanimation of a half-forgotten friendship, was to the 
pair like needed warmth and nourishment. Yet, when they 
were apart, in Anthony the doubting questioner obstinately 
resumed the presidency of his reason ; and to the confronting 
and confounding of that grim^ exacting Puritan, little Hilda 
could give no help. 

Their chance meeting in the park was to be the example 
and the forecast of all that was to follow from the revival of 
their old fondness. As then, so afterwards, she was to 
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reopen for Anthony the treasme^ioiise of his youth, and of 
her own chfldhood, but was to be no helpmeet to him in 
meeting the afflictions — only the more disquieting because 
unsubstantial— of these latter days. Except when they were 
children again, and lived together in their garden of forget- 
fulness, impassable gulfis divided them. So soon as they 
touched upon their lives of to-day, and upon things and folk 
of the present that concerned them, they spoke to one 
another in foreign tongues or were mute; as in the park, 
when she had sat down by him and in the first minutes that 
had followed upon the recognition, his mind had been filled 
with thoughts that to speak of to her would be a profanation 
and a gross cruelty — so now, and for ever. To some woman, 
maybe, and he would ache in his very soul at the thought 
that only to a woman of the right understanding pity they 
could really be told, but not to this one: somehow the 
idea of exchanging deeper confidences with Hilda he figured 
to himself as a suilying of childhood. And so the doubts, 
that so swiftly and so mysteriously had come upon him — the 
incursion was as startling, at times, as if he had found him- 
self hunted in the London streets by wolves — ^he kept to 
himself. They throve in activity. 

He burned with shame^ often, that he could not take with 
any seriousness Hilda's occasional brief rhapsodies upon her 
renunciation and her lofty mission. It was no good to heap 
abuse upon himself as one who had sunk into a shameful 
misanthropy and called it in his fatuous self-sufficiency by 
the name of cold judgment She remained for him, just as 
of old, the beloved child, the victim of many moods, all of 
them intense, some violent — ^moods that he knew and, 
knowing, could share, or change in her for other moods, as 
thejMuight chance to be merry or mournful : to the under- 
standing of those earlier days he had added knowledge, and 
some kind of strength that he felt might serve him to protect 
her, should danger threaten. At present he could see no 
danger for her, only a cruel perplexity, and yet a perplexity 
of which she herself was all unconscious. He could not take 
her seriously. 

Thus as the days wore on, and the time drew near when 
Grant was to return and, according to promise, was to 
receive an account of Anthony's stewardship, the vagabond 
of ^yt months since was the vagabond stiU. In his own 
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eyes, he had sunk even deeper in vagabondage since his 
home-coming. The ways of his own people had proved 
strange, even abhorrent to him; and the refuge that had 
been built for him instead — directly its usages had grown 
familiar — was become barren; its very comforts irked him. 
There was some deep, unshapen longing in him, something that 
the life of cultivated leisure could not gratify, nor even touch. 
The day that began in the park and ended so curiously at 
his own house-door — that day had seemed in some obscure 
fashion, at once to awaken him to some unknown new-old 
desire, and to set his feet in the way of pursuing it. 

And so that day set the pattern of those that followed it 
Every morning he dressed hig^elf as Gregg had taught him, 
and lived outwardly as other men, like-appointed with him- 
self, were in the habit of living. There were still a few 
isolated ones, whom the accident of penury or duty had left 
in town ; others went and came : things in the busy haunts 
of idle men went forward really much as usual ; the places 
were less populous, that was all. Anthony strayed now 
amongst particles where customarily there had been a moving 
mass, in which individuals had defied a narrower observation. 
Before the waste months, in club and pleasure-ground, he 
had met the race: now he could study types of it, and 
himself amongst them and yet apart His admiration of the 
type was fixed; and the tolerance that comes of passionless, 
unflinching scrutiny was native to him also; to these 
individuals, though ever so well-disposed, at soul he was a 
stranger. 

As with the day that vaguely served with him for pattern, 
so with the night that followed it The day, after a week or 
so, had given him estrangement amongst his acquaintances, 
barrenness in his house, and a sister whom he loved, yet for 
whom he greatly feared, to watch over; and had left him 
with his private troubles quite unshared. Night by night he 
went forth a vapirant, invisible to his daytime familiars. At 
first, in these mghtly expeditions, something of the exaltation 
and expectancy that had come to him with the first of them, 
remained with him; he would recall dim, boyish memories 
of Haroun Alraschid, and classed himself with that lonely if 
beneficent sultan, as of the very aristocracy of discontent; 
or would cast the blame of his ineffectiveness upon the lack 
of opportunity, that still denied him use for his peculiar 

I 
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wisdom, iMcked, as it might be, by wealth grown burdensome 
in idleness, like himsell 

Before the week was oot, however, these loftier views of his 
enterprise suffered a most disheartening transfiguration. Had 
his nightly travels and his dawn-time conclusions therefrom 
been scaled in the maimer of a barometric record, die line 
they registered would have shown a steady, swift descent 
London became for him a living mountain of corruption, the 
hugest insult to the earth and to humanity that man — under 
whatsoever presiding agency he toiled — ^had contrived to put 
upon his fellow-man : and this immeasurable corruption was 
flung together here that a handful of exotics might crown the 
monstrous structure and draw their sustenance firom its filth 
and shame. That was the image that grew upon him to 
symbolise the town. 

He would have fled from the face of this horror of convic- 
tion to Grant and would have told him all; acknoviedged 
himself that sorriest of pretenders, a braggart, but for one 
single hope : he could not leave the place in ignorance of the 
fate of Polly. Somewhere in this accumulation of wretched^ 
ness she was hidden, and helpless; whether she was that 
one whom he had called by her name, or another, she was 
there ; whatsoever her manner of living might be odled, she 
was in the depths ; and down there any life but one of naked 
misery was become unthinkable to him in his misguided 
loneliness. And it was he who had sent her there. That 
was the thought — ^he called it thought: there was to come a 
day for him when its right name was mania — that held 
Anthony to his cruising, at all hours between the waning and 
the coming of daylight, in and about the maze of sordid 
streets, amongst that wilderness of houses wherein, some- 
where, as he seemed to remember, Polly had lived. His 
enterprise, nebulous even in the beginning, had become a 
possession; there was no method in his searching; the 
fecklessness that was the spirit of this festering chaos of 
humanity, as he saw it now, infected his own spirit The 
sloth that he saw, or believed, to be wasting the lives of 
those about him, became in a fashion his own. A cunning 
that he saw also— that in another day he came to know and 

Eity as a kind of madness of stupidity — ^infected him too: 
y a word with Hilda, or in a dozen other ways as simple, he 
could have learned Polly's whereabouts, and the truth of her : 
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he found himself, in his rambles at night-time, chuckling to 
himself, slyly superior to these crude methods of search. He 
would follow it in his own way : he would take care, too, 
that Grant should not burst in upon him, spoiling his scheme 
a second time; 



CHAPTER XXII 

It was a Saturday night, within a month of Grant's depaitare^ 
and Anthony was drifting here and there along the greasy 
cobble-stones of a by-street: sidewalks and street were 
thronged with blowsy folk, all keenly intent upon a single 
object — to buy at a minimum cost the wherewithal for 
Sunday's meals. These were the dregs and camp-followers 
of the week's purchasers ; and week-end sweepings from the 
city's supply of eatables were piled and strewn upon a double 
line of baxrows, drawn up in close alignment, fronting each 
curb. At each barrow a man or a woman, often a pair, 
leather-lunged, with throats of brass, yelled alternately 
ecstatic admiration of their own stock and frantically jocose 
encouragement to purchasers to come and buy. Each 
barrow was hung about with flaring naphtha lamps. 

The scene, striking suddenly upon a stranger eye — the 
stench, the naked glare, the yells, the multitude, slow-moving 
yet muttering sullenly to itself — might well have stood for a 
deadly side-issue in some huge, murderous calunity like the 
sacking of a town. To Anthony it had become a dreadful 
background — ^a something implacable and sinister that en- 
compassed the strange futility of his searching, rendering it 
at once utterly hopdess, and yet hounding him on, and 
crouching to avenge his inevitable failure in some hideous way 
beyond his guessbg. 

He turned from the roadway, and made for the sidewalk : 
as he passed through the narrow space between two barrows, 
he quickened his pace; light, sound and smell on either side 
of him beat all together suffocatingly upon his senses. In his 
half delirious haste he all but collided with somebody who 
was making by the same passage for the roadway. 

'Polly, Polly 1' He nad not heard himself, since child- 
hood, cry out in such abandonment of welcome and joy. 

She shrank backward, cowering; had both hands not been 
in 
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burdened, she would have raised one to guard her face, as 
from an expected blow ; she half turned to run away, and in 
so doing stumbled backward against the curb she had left. 

He held her from falling, and loosed her when she was 
steadied : her very fear was a delight ; that instinctive terror 
of hers meant there was something, somewhere, worth a 
man's while to confront, crush, kill. 

They were standing face to face now; Anthony was 
stooped towards her, breathing heavily, and looked as though, 
having been appointed to meet her precisely here and now, 
he had run hither at speed, being delayed. 

* Polly,' he said again, and added, • I knew — I knew.' 

* Knew what?' She asked it breathlessly; and yet she 
seemed to know, and share with him, some cherished secret. 

He nodded, as if satisfied that she comprehended the 
hidden meaning. 'I knew that wasn't — I knew this — ^was 
you,' he said clinchingly. 

She laughed in his face ; there was no hint of embarrass- 
ment towards him. He had never heard her laugh ; he held 
his head aslant to catch every sound; it was marvellously 
sweet and clear, he thought ; exactly like the singing of a 
bird, and at the end it trailed off and downward into a 
motherly quaver. 

* Let me come by,' she said, nodding, with her eyes fixed 
beyond him; she was the preoccupied housewife, full of 
agreeable but pressing cares; the nod signified that this 
interlude, if pleasant, was an interruption of business. 

He stretched his hands towards the bundles she was carry- 
ing, and beckoned her to give them to him. Polly retreated 
a litfle, but slowly : it was no recoil ; there was neither fear, 
mistrust, nor shyness in the open look she fixed upon his 
face, and nothing whatever of the hunted serving-maid he 
remembered ; he saw only wonder. 

' I shan't, then.' She said it firmly and with a kind of gay 
resentment, as if his suggestion, if inappropriate, was also 
funny. 

Anthony turned up the sagging hat-brim and set the hat 
firmly backward upon his head. Then as he had once 
before possessed himself of Polly's burden, so now he 
determinedly laid hold of her homely baggage. She gave it 
up to him, and laughed again delightedly as he weighed it in 
his hands and examined it in detail with every mark of 
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serious interest In one hand he held a string bag, bulging 
with small parcels^ having many of its meshes broken, and 
handles which had obviously been contrived from strips of 
cast-oflf feminine clothing ; in the other was a carpet bag worn 
with long service, distended and gaping; from one comer 
of the mouth a bunch of tumip^ps protruded 

'Sunday's dinner,' Polly said, to hdp him out in his investi- 
gations. 'You are a one to cany other people's ^ she 

broke off; he heard the sharp indrawing of the breath, and 
saw the hunted look that he remembered. ' Give 'em back I ' 
she demanded vehemently, and holdii^ out her hands 

beseechingly; 'you know what happened, last time you ' 

she falter^ miserably. 

He looked about him circumspectly ; the riot of the sales- 
men, the muttering and movement of the crowd went on un- 
checked; not a soul had seen tiiem. Polly stood with 
outstretched hands. ' 1 11 give them back next time you ask,' 
he said very quietly; 'only listen first I remember what 
h£^pened ; but I left the house because of it, and I haven't 
set foot in it since.' 

One of the outstretched hands went up; she pressed a 
knuckle to her teeth and looked at him above her fingers, 
giving the slow shake of the head that signifies utter mystifi- 
cation and infinite credulity. It betokened that mood, or 
absence of mood, in women, that makes men, according to 
their kind, blackguard or faithful 

• Left your home ? And for— /Ao/? ' 

He nodded, taking fresh hold of her dingy belongings. 

Polly put away abstraction as quickly as she had Men a 
victim to it ; her acceptance of his services was instant and 
complete ; she flung the uplifted hand towards him with an 
air of giving all, and was again the relentless baq;ainer of a 
moment earlier. ' Well, keep the luggage.' 

He followed at her shoulder as she hastened, full of pur- 
pose, towards a fish barrow across the way. Five minutes 
earlier, Anthony had passed here, a horror-driven solitary; 
he had known the last bitterness of solitude in huge un- 
peopled places; and but now had called it happiness com- 
pared with this — this forsakenness in a crowded city: the 
menace of naked earth and burning 3ky had been sheer 
magnanimity to the threat that underlay this flare and shout- 
ing, and these countless, sullen faces that went and came 
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through the muddy Ught, and every eye a stranger's. As he 
recrossed the street now at Polly's heels, he found that the 
din had on a sudden Mid most mysteriously changed its 
character : it was charged with friendliness ; the shouting at 
the stalls, and the resultant bargaining was healthy, lusty com- 
petition, the sportsman in him approved it heartily; the 
lights shone now as at a carnival. 

^ Upon his finding of Polly he had been granted rights of 
citizenship in this community; and with rights came inter- 
ests: he gleefully followed her manoeuvring to secure at a 
minimum cost a pair of haddocks, nearly the last remaining 
amongst other dispirited fishes strewn in disorder about the 
barrow. 

It occurred to Anthony that the lean and sunken physiog- 
nomy of the fish salesman as he harangued the passers-by 
would not have stood amiss upon the shoulders of a martyr 
at the stake; there was indomitable fervour in the sunken 
eyes and unquenchable conviction in the ringing voice : the 
devotee saw Polly lingering superciliously by his goods, and 
abandoned his general assault of the many for single combat. 

A hewn remnant of skate, the tail-end of a codfish, and 
sundry scraps without individuality, fell with a succession of 
moist slaps beneath Polly's eyes ; the salesman looked from 
them to her, as a proselytiser, having argued irrefutably, 
might gaze upon his quarry. ' Beauties 1 ' he soliloquised. 

' Like you. Polly was unmoved. 

' As you say, lidy. Honesty 's the beauty — ^that 's them, and 
me. What was you pleased to be after, lidy ? ' 
■ *What you haven't got' — Polly coldly eyed the entire 
assortment — ' 'addocks.' 

The enthusiast swept away the row of oddments, and 
tenderly replaced it with assorted haddocks. 

' I never said sprats,' said Polly with scorn. 

* You didn't,' said the enthusiast cordially; "addocks the 
word, 'addocks the haction. More beauties. Little and 
good, and the lawst of 'em. And givin' 'em away.' 

' Leavin's is dear at the money.' 

'Leavin's? Excuse me I I knew ye couldn't stop away, 
lidy ; I berried these, the pick o' the bawskit, till I see you 
drorin nigh.' 

' Oh yes. You berried that last lot I had, too, and forgot 
to dig 'em up in time.' 
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In this cut-and-tbrust fiashion, local haddod: rates were 
battered down to the lowest; die good-humoured wrangle 
was fought and decided widi extiaoidinary zest, and without 
pause : Anthony proudly netted the resultant parcel, much as 
the angler lands his fish, after a subtle and dexterous piece <^ 
play, on the finest of tackle. 

Polly's next and last encounter was at a meat bairow. As 
he followed her to it, Anthony saw her count over and pro- 
foundly brood upon the few last coins that were left in her 
purse. Somehow he was aware that the refilling of that 
lean receptacle from his own would be a mission calling for 
arts unneeded and unknown in the replenishment of Hilda's ; 
but then, he had gone hui^;ry himself, rather than eat un- 
hallowed bread : and for the first time he drew a sustaining 
pride from the wisdom that wretdiedness had given him. 

The purveyor of meat, given a bath, and grooming, and 
appropriate habiliments, might fidy have symbolised opulence 
and gross well-being. In a mellow, even voice, which he 
scorned to raise above a conversational pitch, he fired genial 
insults at point-blank amongst the passers-by, scourging them 
for their foolish ignoring of the brilliant opportunities that 
he, misguidedly, had come here to ofier diem. The said 
opportunities consisted of a. number of small pyramids — ^built 
apparently from the sweepings of inferior butchers' shops — 
set here and there about his table : each heap bore a ticket 
planted upon its summit like a petrified flag, on which, in 
white^ on an emerald ground, there was the price, also a 
eulogbtic adjective in keeping with the salesman's bland 
effrontery. 

On this occasion Polly was left to make advances : when 
the salesman had reluctantly abandoned his insulting of the 
crowd and heard her to the end of her request for chops, he 
negligendy gathered a handful of mean fiagments from one 
of his heaps, threw them down before her, and went on with 
his gibing at the foolish public. Polly selected according to 
her requirements, and meekly bid for them at about half the 
advertised rate. She was witheringly requested to leave her 
name and address, in case at any time the merchant should 
be taken that way — selling home-grown mutton at half the 
price of foreign trash ; and before he retired to a litde place 
he had taken in the country, named Colney Hatch: he 
could let her know by telegram. 
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Polly was modestly confused; she apologised, and to 
prove contrition made a halfpenny advance. The merchant 
was thereby so far mollified as to condescend to haggling. 
Anthony had drawn up behind, but Polly warned him by a 
look across the man's shoulder to fear nothing and avoid 
interference. On this occasion, he perceived, meekness was 
the weapon to compel a cheapening, as impudence had served 
to lower the charges of the enthusiast. Anthony was silent. 
He lifted, examined, and let fall a bit of the meat, then in- 
tently watched the bout to its finish, which was again a 
triumph for Polly's diplomacy. 

As he received the chops into liis net, Anthony said 
privately, and keeping his head lowered, to the salesman, 
* Home-grown, is it ? ' 

The man paused, resisted apparently a craven impulse to 
be truthful, and turned the current of his popular satire upon 
Anthony. ' Never heard tell of a plice called Southdown, nor 
Wales, nor Scotland? Pre-'aps you 'aven't. Well' — with a 
large thumb he indicated the pyramids of scraps behind him 
— • whether you 'ave, or in case your eddication 's been over- 
looked, one or the lot o' them 's where these chops 'ails from.' 
He spoke with a pride as solid and contemptuous as if indeed 
he had been lord of all the territories aforesaid. 

Anthony maintained his attitude of dejection. 'South- 
down. Near Canterbury, isn't it ? ' 

For the benefit of the public and of his reputation as a 
satirist, the self-styled purveyor of home-grown meat called 
loudly and crushingly, ' From Kenterberry. Ho yuss. This 
perticular sheep, in fac', was raised on the Awchbishop's 'ome 
farm. Me an 'is Washup corresponds reglar.' Then the 
original man that underlay the obvious and not at all un- 
kindly rogue, stooped suddenly to peer beneath Anthony's 
hat-brim, and said privately and eagerly, 'New Zeal^d, o' 
corse, every rag of it. What 'd ye 'ave a man do — speshly 
a merried one. Tell the truth, and starve ? ' 

• God forbid. I 've been there myself.' 

• Woddye mean — merried ? ' 

' No, no. Been a liar, and in New Zealand.' 
' Ho ! thought I see ye cawst the eye of a hexpert over 
the scrag. Lumme — / know. Got a brother on the Kenter- 
berry Plain, where this 'ere 'ome-grown was riz.' ^ 

• I 've sewn wheat-bags on the Canterbury Plain.' 
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* Chase me ! Ever set your foot in sich a counterfdt of a 
world as this one? I 'aven't. W'y — ^'e 's a fawm, me brother 
'as, en a flock, 'ouse en awchird, all 'is blessM own. Come 
the independent, 'e did. £z for me • • • ? Well, good-night 
guVnor.' 

Anthony had reluctantly moved off, for Polly was showing 
signs of anxiety and impatience. As he withdrew, the meat 
salesman returned with renewed vigour to his ironical com- 
mentary upon the passers-by. 

Scarcely a word passed between the pair while they tra- 
versed several streets, each one narrower and more squalid 
than the last Once the light and stir of the maiketing-place 
had died out behind them, he noticed that Polly's unclouded 
satisfaction at the meeting had become shadowed by a doubt: 
since the encounter had served, for him, to exchange a hostile 
for a most friendly and good-humoured world, Anthony was 
well pleased to be guided by events — so long, at least, as they 
led him to the prospect of seeing her again. Nothing bnt 
good, he argued, and was gaily obstinate about it, could come 
of further acquaintance — begun so disastrously and so whole- 
somely and naturally renewed. 

Polly led him at last into the mouth of a great tunnel, 
through a zone of foul and utter blackness, and then into a 
darkness beyond only more dreadful because, when the eye 
resumed its office, that which was given it to see was worse 
than the nothingness that went before. The arched tunnel 
led to a pit, whose sides appeared inimitably high because 
above them were only stars; some greater star touched and 
was in part obscured by the pit-mouth's edge, making the 
firmament a veritable roof. 

Whilst Anthony was star-gazing, Polly went towards a 
lesser tunnel-mouth that showed in the wall, but she stood 
in the entrance and turned to face him. Her embarrassment 
had become distress; she advanced as if to claim her be- 
longings, stopped when half way towards him, and sharply 
brought her hands together; locked the fingers and plucked 
them apart 

•So you left home?' she said hurriedly. 

•Yes. Is that the stairway? Let me take the things up 
for you.' 

'No, thank you . . . you're dressed • . . you look much 
the same as you did.' 
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He sSently offered the marketing bags. 

She made a swift movement of refusal and came closer to 
him. 'The very same clothes and hat. Have you sold your 
thmgs?' 

Anthony appeared sheepishly confused. *Well — ah — ^not 
precisely sold/ he stammered. 

His confusion scattered her own, and gave wings to her 
purpose. 'Well, never mention it Pretty much as you 
were when — I didn't listen ; I just heard, like — ^when it was 
a case of "broke."' 

Anthony was looking down now, slowly swinging net and 
bag in his hands. ' Pretty much as I was then. Yes.' 

' It would be awkward, I expect, to come from a place you 
knew into here — ^the crowds and all; and strange — incon- 
venient for the findin' of a job — to get employment, I should 
say.' 

'Yes, it would be awkward.' 

' Well, did you find one? ' 

' I didn't — no.' He took a mighty breath, and held it an 
instant. 'There might,' he said, and seemed to search every 
syllable, ' be a chance of one early next week, the way things 
are looking.' 

Certainly, at that moment, in that vague light, he seemed 
like one spent with hunger. Polly snatched the net from 
him, rummaged amongst the parcels in it, and thrust one of 
them upon him. He took it from her; it was the mutton — 
from the Canterbury Plains, where once upon a time he had 
sewn wheat-bags; where he had also dreamed nobly, day 
dreams, with the sound of the Pacific in his ears, while his 
sight had rested upon the western mountain ranges, laced 
about their summits with snow. At this moment, he 
accounted his life — unweeded garden though it might be — 
well lived, since it had brought him this. 

Speech, he knew, that should aim at telling of that which 
was in him, would be barren, alike upon his lips and to her 
understanding. He spoke her name only, twice, as he had 
spoken it upon his finding of her. 

' Be quiet,' Polly said. 'I can spare it all rigTit.' She was 
the practical housewife, who upon the call of urgency knew 
how to wring supplies, even from an empty cupboard. 

He demonstratively replaced the parcel in her net. ' I dare 
say. But it '9 not so bad as that— on my honour it isn't. 
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I've fed to-day, and IVe food at home. Still'— again 
there was that pause upon a filled chest — 'to-morrow, who 
knows ? Let me — can you ? — ^ask for it to-morrow, if I need 
it?' 

* Surely. Dinner at one and welcome.' 

She turned away; and in the black entrance to the stair- 
way, she cowered and made again that dreadful ducking of 
the head : somewhere high up on the resounding stairway a 
door had been flung open ; Anthony heard a heavy fist strike 
upon flesh, and a woman's scream throttled in the neck. 
Lower down, a blinded window had shone upon them 
throughout with a subdued and steady golden light : at the 
sound above, a man's shadow grew upon and vanished from 
the blind, another door opened, and quick, light footsteps 
sounded upon the stairs, making towardi the hideous noise 
above. Anthony, as he listened, was curiously puzzled ; he 
could make no forecast of what those footsteps portended ; 
they were too brisk and manful to denote merely the peace- 
maker who holds that all aggression will give way to exhor- 
tation, rightly used. He was to remain puzzled. Immedi- 
ately the voice of the neircomer sounded, the tumult died 
out at once, in growls and whimperings from the combatants ; 
then all three passed together into the upper room whence 
the brawlers had issued and there was silence again, and the 
hollow darkness. 

Anthony made to repossess himself of Polly's belongings, 
but she avoided him. * I 'm coming up all the same,' he said 
doggedly. 

* You 're not, then. There 's nothing to hurt' 
'Nothing • . .? And a scrimmage like that on the 

stairs?' 

' But they don't scrimmage me. Only if they happen to 
fall up against you, be accident. That's only the Clibboms 
havin' a few words together. If I was to be afraid of the 
likes of that I 'd never get upstairs at all. Besides, Father 
Wells is there.' 

'Who's Father Wells?' 

•You heard 'im. I b'lieve Father Wells 'd keep dog and 
cat from fighting, without laying a finger on them. They 
got to do what he tells 'em.' 

'But who w he?' 

' I dunno. He 's ' — ^Anthony saw her in the dunness make 
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again that indescribable shake of the head— 'he's Father 
Wells. Good night . . . Number 43 • • • right the top.' 

Sure-footed in the accustomed darkness, she was already, 
when she called his guiding directions for to-morrow, far up 
the stairs. 



/ 

/ 



CHAPTER XXIII 

If to come late at night to Polly's dwelling-place was like 
passing through a stretch of atter darkness into a pit whose 
mouth was level with the stars, to enter it by day seemed to 
Anthony like passing through a gigantic burrow tunnelled in 
a windowed cliff-side — a burrow that gave upon the bottom 
of a dry well whose sides were houses. 

When he reached the place on Sunday^ hard upon the 
dinner-hour, the last of his illusions of the night time — all 
quick with interest, many of them fierce and wild ; some few 
wearing the face of tenderness and hope- -at sight of the 
place the last of these forsook himu Rel !ntless observation 
of the well — stale and sad beneath its narrow blink of smoke- 
enshrouded heaven that looked down upon it like a sightless 
eye— came upon him at his entrance and charged him with 
following his so-called mission to the brink of madness. At the 
inward end of the tunnel he pulled himself up standing and 
had more than half a mind to run from the fears of his own 
impulse and the sordid mazes it was leading him to. 

His awakening to a prolonged confusion of mind as to 
what was real and what the stuff of dreams in the crowded 
memories of yesternight, had prepared him for something of 
a revulsion when he should see his trysting-place in dayli^t 
and in its right dimensioiL Moreover, he had come to it 
through London streets at the hour when places of divine 
worship give up their congregations ; and the abjrsmal defec- 
tion whidi that spectacle is wont to evoke in the emancipated 
mind was upon him also. 

Anthony looked from the unswept floor of the well, up all 

its storeys— every window had its tale of hunger, sloth, and 

irremediable wretchedness — ^to the overhanging pall above, 

and his very soul was sick within him. It was the dinner 

hour ; the population doubtless sat at meat — ^at meat, and he 

was Uieie to join it The place was deserted, save by four 
lis 
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goiled urchins: two of these sprawled in the dry dirt of 
the well-bottom and dispiritedly quarrelled over a game, the 
counters for which had been selected from drifted rubbish 
in a comer ; the other two gazed steadfastly and with a kind 
of inverted interest upon the stranger in the tunnel-mouth. 
Anthony fought his way upward ; his tragical misgivings, the 
stifling obscurity of the stairway and the cold, searching self- 
contempt that the moment's pause had given him, these 
made a Imttle of his ascent. 

Precisely as it had been in the market on the previous 
night, so it was now : at sight of Polly his imaginings were 
blotted out upon the instant. She was a part and product of 
that which gave him in return for solitary contemplation, 
nothing but horror and disgust She, who lived the sunken 
life, was blithe and busy, full of the little, vital, necessary 
cares of every day. Moreover, she utterly belied his anticipa- 
tions of disillusionment when he should see her at home and 
in the light of day ; it was a very pretty girl who let him in, 
welcomed him with a nod, and turned away at once to dish 
up the dinner. 

It was kitchen, scullery, and living room in one that 
Anthony entered into by merely crossing the threshold. As 
he set foot in the place, fear touched him — ^fear of something 
impEdpable, such as stalks behind us in childhood, yet 
real, if unseen, and assuredly as potent and relentless as a 
famished lion. As the dread sprang upon him it brought 
with it the impulse to fling up his hands and cower like a 
child in terror; whether there came any response in nerve or 
muscle, he never knew, but had he moved, he knew that it 
would have been to duck and guard his head as twice he had 
seen Polly move the night before. 

The mysterious visitation passed quicker than the winking 
of an eye. Coherency had returned to him before he had 
ndsed his foot from without to set it in the room. Yet he 
stood on guard. Polly was busy by the range in a far comer ; 
the place was bare and clean — ^poverty had stripped it of all 
tokens of luxury and adornment until it stood the naked self 
of necessity. Yet there was one discordant note — it seemed 
to Anthony as discordant as a crash of music in an empty 
desert Between himself and Polly where she was busied by 
the fireplace, there stood with its back towards him a most 
hospitable and capacious armchair, covered with fine tapestry 
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work, richly designed and woven in qaiet colours. It spoke 
as clearly of leisured stateliness as everything about it pro- 
claimed decent penury; Anthony wondered if it was this 
curious anachronism striking upon his senses that had 
frightened him; he remembered Grant's unreasoning dread 
of the filled tumbler and the bright, empty room. 

Whether the chair was occupied he could not tell ; Polly 
was talking desultorily — to him, or to herself; or it might 
be some unseen person in the depths of the great chair; 
she was soliloquising upon the items of the dinner as she 
took them from the tiny oven. Then she stood up, surveyed 
the results of her handiwork with evident satisfoction, and 
bidding Anthony hold fast to his hunger for just a minute 
more she left the room by way of a door that stood in the 
comer, to the right of the entrance. Anthony had remained 
by the threshold, where the strange visitation of fear had 
found and left him ; the second door was in the comer to his 
right ; and he noticed as Polly opened it that the room it 
gave upon was dim and very quiet, and that she tip-toed as 
she neared it, and closed it noiselessly behind her. 

Left alone, he resolutely tumed his back upon that curious 
prompting which had followed upon his spasmof fear, and was 
strengthened nowin Polly's absence, to keep his face towards the 
silent armchair, and to hold himself on guard against sudden 
attack by something that might be crouching within it; he tumed 
away to the dresser, that stood against the wall to his left 

The movement brought beneath his eyes a shallow, trim 
little hat of black felt, such at curates wear. Anthony set his 
own battered hat b^ide the natty one, and a look of sour 
disfavour spread upon his foce as he looked from one to the 
other; he watched them in turn as they lay together upon the 
shelf of the dresser—the wood was boiutifully clean, and 
ribbed in the grain by innumerable scourings; at last he 
rouffhly caught up the clerical hat, crashing the even curve of 
the brim in his big hand, and dourly examined it inside and 
out He heard the door behind him opened and closed as 
before almost without noise ; but he did not relinquish his 
obviously unfriendly contemplation of the hat until the 
sound of light footsteps and their cessation close behind him 
led him to believe that Polly was at his shoulder. Then he 
threw down the hat and turned. 

A very slight deigyman, with pale hair— one lock, clearly 
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cultiyated for the purpose, was so arranged as to sweep low 
down upon the right temple — stood where Polly should have 
been. He was shorter than Anthony by a clear half head ; 
the shaven, narrow face might have been that of a delicate 
boy. He stood with hands clasped behind him ; and having 
beheld his hat unceremoniously crumpled and thrown down, 
he raised his eyes and fixed them steadily upon Anthony's. 
To match the blond hair, they should have been blue and 
prominent and sexless; blue they were, but sunken, still, 
profound. They were dog's eyes, but with man's wisdom 
in their depths instead of the dog's submission. 

To be searchidgly and kindly comprehended when he had 
looked to find a fit object for resentment and scorn nettled 
Anthony: he made no effort to control his irritation. He 
folded his arms, and making the most of his superior height 
said bluntly, ' Expect I should apologise for making free with 
your property ? ' It was more taunt than apology. 

' Please don't — please don't.' 

The eyes remained calm and tolerant despite the timid dis- 
claimer, and Anthony was absurdly enraged. ' I thought it was 
Polly,' he said, as though he had been meanly spied upon. 

* I should have spoken. Yes. It was exceedingly clumsy 
of me. Polly — Miss Qristwood — asked me to' — the smile 
of a diffident and charming youth came and went, the eyes 
remained unstirred — * to entertain you for a moment' 

Anthony, in his curious obstinacy, read in this a humour- 
ing of his petulance and a rebuke. He was dourly ponder- 
ing upon a further discourtesy towards the clergyman when 
Polly returned. She brought him no comfort In that 
brief absence she had redotibed herself from waist to neck ; 
and some magic had been wrought upon her hair, by her 
own or another's fingers, he wondered : as she entered, and 
paused to make that stealthy closing of the door, her eyes 
met his. She seemed to divine and revel in his wonder; 
the next moment she was worlds apart, solely intent upon 
the dinner, and Anthony was desolate. Then his rage 
burned anew ; for the clergyman left him, hastened to meet 
Polly at the fireplace, exaOly as a finished gentleman goes to 
attend upon his hostess; and then, like a serious and de- 
voted boy-lover, he took from Polly and disposed upon the 
table, according to her brisk commands, the plates and 
dishes. 
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Anthony was placed with his back to the entrance door, 
with the parson over against him, while PoUy presided at his 
right, and between them. Sitting thus, he faosd the bade of 
the great armchair, which still kept its secret 

Two places only had been laid at the table; but three 
plates were set before Polly. The first of these, when she 
had liberally supplied it, was taken in charge by the parson. 
The mystery of the armchair was deepenai and made not 
less sinister for Anthony when he saw the parson thrust 
the plate within the hollow of the chair and remain by the 
fireplace, apparently to attend upon the hidden diner. To 
Anthony's wondering gaze the lean and pallid face of the 
parson seemed to age as he looked within the hollow, until 
It was as old in wisdom and sorrow as the eyes. Yet it was 
the £Btce of a youth that returned to the table. 

Polly, like a cheerful, hospitable schoolmistress, set down 
Anthony's share of the dinner before him ; as she did so she 
marked his wonder, and laughed as she had laughed the 
night before. * Hasn't he seen dad?' she asked of the 
parson. 

' I did not introduce him. No.' 

Anthony was enraged. He chose to read in the parson's 
manner a ridiculous and misplaced punctilio. 

Polly laughed again, convinced apparently that he had an 
excellent joke to look forward to. She pointed cheerfully to 
the back of the chair. 'Dad lives there; but except you 
went and looked in, you might think it was empty.' She 
raised her voice : ' You ain't a one to gossip, are you, dad ?' 

From the depths of the chair there came no sound but 
that of a faint occasional tap of knife or fork upon china. 

Polly fell to with an air of good appetite upon her dinner. 
The parson ate nothing, and gravely attended upon his 
chaige. Anthony, ashamed of his absurd resentment, yet 
nursing it, aped the slim parson's self-possession, fdt that he 
aped dumsily, and grew angrier. 

Then politeness drove him to dissemble, and at least 
pretend enjoyment of a hospitality that twelve hours ago 
had shown him so fine a face. The coarse table-cloth and 
massive implements and thick china brought back the 
memory of a hundred meals in other lands, whereat just 
such accessories as these, and the food and company that 
went with them, had killed appetite in him, and set him up 
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in his lonely place as the disgusted philosopher. It was not 
so now. The food that he had helped to win out of that 
pandemonium last night had been given grace and savour 
that only the hand of the cook born and trained may confer. 
That mutton, raised within sound of Pacific breakers, in 
sight of the clean, snow-capped ranges, having girdled half 
the world to be cast upon the scrap heap of imperial com- 
merce, in the end had suffered no indignity. 

Polly and the parson — she with her housewifely air, he in a 
manner distractingly suggestive at once of a wise and ancient 
pastor and of a youth so shy that he feared even the sound 
of his own voice — spoke together of afiairs beyond Anthony's 
understanding: he heard of matters clearly to them of 
mutual and immediate interest; yet they were discoursed 
upon without a trace of apprehension. He heard of mortal 
sickness, guessed dimly at a tale of monstrous treachery and 
cowardice on the part of somebody ; of loyalty and steadfast- 
ness beyond the reach of man upon that of another ; of a 
shadow brooding upon some household that might have 
mercy hidden in it, or death. Such things as these, and 
others — all loaded with care, and all hostile — were yet spoken 
of with an air so unafraid that to Anthony's understanding, 
lost in surmise, they might refer to the alarms and afflictions 
of folk long dead, or to the besi^ing, instant troubles of this 
very household. 

•Have you enjoyed your dinner? And have you had 
enough ? Because there isn't any more.' 

Polly had addressed him, at her cheerfuUest. Anthony 
removed his uncentred gaze from the vast armchair, whereon 
it had rested for he knew not how long, to the parson's face. 
The grave eyes were bent upon his own. He seemed to 
search for and find his answer there, and turned with it to 
PoUy. 

' Lots, thank you. I haven't enjoyed a feed so much since 
the last time I earned one.' 

Polly clapped her hands and laughed ; it seemed the note 
and action of one who had never known the face of trouble. 
* Well, come a^ain.' Then she began a swift gathering to- 
gether of the dmner-things. 

The parson rose and took the plate from the unseen occu- 
pant of the great armchair. The food was gone from it, and 
Anthony noticed with a curious intentness that all the frag- 
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ments had been swept up by the piece of bread. Thepanoo 
noade to help Polly at her washing-up prfJiminaries, and 
vaguely lifted a knife. She took it fiom him gently, but with 
firmness. 

' No — thanks^ she said with conviction. * 1 11 be quicker 
without you. And maybe you wouldn't mind hollerin' for 
the kids as you go down. Theirsll be ready for 'em be the 
time they get here.' 

The parson went obediently out; and Anthony perforce 
went with hiuL Polly gave them both a cheerful but pre- 
occupied wave of the hand by way of dismissal ; Anthony 
felt that hesitation or further speech would be an afl&ont 
The parson closed the door behind them and they were left 
face to face upon the landing. 

Anthony, following the old habit that always reasserted 
itself when he put on the old clothes, took out and blew in 
his pipe^ and felt for tobacco. 

* Where are you? — Have you an engagement?' die 
parson timidly inquired. 

•Na' 

' Well, take pity on a hermit ; come and smoke your pipe 
in my room.' 

He read in Anthony's gloomy silence an assent, and 
moved away. As Anthony followed down flight after flight 
of the ill-iighted and dirty stairway, the narrow, dainty- 
looking little figure was like a point of exclamation, set at 
the tail of some blank page yet to be filled by strange 
writings. 

They passed by many doors, all numbered by little en- 
amelled, oval plates, also by many galleries that IckI to other 
numbered habitations : doors, thresholds, stairs and galleries, 
all were skinned over with grime; the numbered plates alone 
were dirt-defying, and these impertinent oases of deanliness 
in the wilderness of dirt suggested prison cells, and slaves 
within, awaiting the call of some well-fed warder to do Uieir 
turn in the chain-gang, then to be relocked each within 
his kennel Against such a background of visible foulness 
and fancied horror, the exclamatory figure of die parson 
stood as an insult Anthony forgot the deep eyes and re- 
membered the wisp of pale hair: for him the directest dues 
to character were always found in trifles such as tUs — that 
cultivated lock upon the parson's temple proclaimed the male 
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flirt Far better, he told himself, the cold, deliberate hunter 
and betrayer erf* women ; one could deal with the villain ; 
kill or be killed: but the sanctimonious rogue . . . The 
difference between them was that between war and pestil- 
ence — between the visible and the unseen enemy. 

The parson opened with his latchkey a labelled door upon 
the first landing, and stood inside that Anthony might enter. 

' Go in, won't you ? and wait just a moment while I go 
down and do the 'ollerin' as requested.' 



CHAPTER XXIV 

The parson went sedately upon his errand The manner of 
its announcement deepened Anthony's resentment He 
strode within, threw his hat upon the table, and set his back 
against a massive bookcase and his hands upon its ledge 
so that his elbows stuck out aggressively on either side of 
him. So he waited to have it out, as he fiercely told himself, 
to launch a warning and go. He looked balefully about him, 
taking in no details ; he had filled the room with smoke and 
had sized it up as luxurious and yet desolate ; his eyes were 
upon the half-drawn blind, which shone a dull gold against 
the dim light of the well without, when the parson re-entered 
and shut the door behind him, remaining by it Anthony 
held his eyes upon the blind, so that his (ai^ was turned from 
that of his host 

'You live here?' Anthony demanded bluntly. 

The level voice answered behind him, * I am the weekly 
tenant, yes.' 

* Then you 're Father Wells ? ' 
'That is what they call me here.' 
' Isn't it your real name?' 

' Well — ah — ^the name belongs to me, yes ; but die courtesy 
title is — ^voluntary.' 

'I see. WeU— Mr. Wells ' 

' I beg your pardon.' He came slowly forward and stood 
with his back to the empty gmte, and over against Anthony, 
who still kept his eyes upon the window. ' Let me make my 
annual bad pun, and get it over. Let there be no Misterfica- 
tion between us.' 

•Mr. Wells' — Anthony stared coldly upon the window — 
* I 'm afraid you thought me rude when we first met' 

' About the hat? Honestly, I did not' 

* You misunderstood me, then.' 

* I 'm truly sorry. Please forgive me if I do not remember 
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correctly; that would be because the little afiair seemed to 
me quite unimportant; I made even in thought no charge of 
rudeness against you ; and in any case, your apology^—' 

' Consider that withdrawn, what there was of it.' 

'Certainly. But do sit down and be comfortable.' There 
was no trace but of complacence and hospitality in the 
words. 

By now Anthony's vindictive rancour was self-sustaining; 
he kept his outer eye upon the window and the inner one 
upon Father Wells, the scheming Jesuit, the boy doctrinaire 
and spiritual prig. He believed himself to have been hoard- 
ing righteous anger for many years against just such a 
moment as this. ' I won't sit down, thank you. I want you 
to know what I meant by knocking your hat about : it repre- 
sents to a hair what I think ab^ut parsons; I don't like 

them ; and if I saw half a chance, I 'd ' he remembered 

this was but a stripling. 

*I think I understand. You'd crumple them up as you 
did with my hat-brim?' From the tone of the voice, 
Anthony seemed to be addressing an enthusiastic seconder. 

The hint of cordial agreement, even of support where he 

. had looked for futile anger, for a moment obscured Anthony's 

imaginary objective. ' Well,' he said at last, and sullenly, ' if 

you understand, I expect I'd better go, and ... in case . . ; 

say au revoir,* 

This time there was no mistaking Father Wells's candour. 
' I declare, if you do, I shall be hurt — on my honour, more 
hurt than if you set me in the place of my own hat.' He 
paused ; and then, Anthony heard himself addressed in a 
voice he had heard before — the one that had quelled the 
bestial strife upon the stairs. 'Go on, man. Go on — say 
what's in you.' 

Mechanically, and at once, he obeyed. 'I don't like 
parsons, then: to be quite frank, I hate them. Maybe it's 
very narrow-minded of me, but I prefer to be guided by 
personal experience, and to do by parsons as they 've done 
by me.' He paused, keeping his eyes still upon the window 
and his thoughts upon the cleric as he is known to philo- 
sophic vagabondage. ' Shall I go on ? ' 

' Go on, go on ! The voice betrayed nothing but enthusi- 
astic interest and approval. 

Mysteriously, also, it moved Anthony to candour and a 
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new-foand readiness oi speech. * Wdl, then,' he proceeded 
heaxtiljt 'it's most onlikelj. according to the law of avenges, 
that there's to be room both for me and any given parson, 
on any particular job. I 've been under the wnlher a good 
deal, 70U know~-all my own fieialt, or mj Creator's; and 
idien I was so fixed, it was never the parson's hand that was 
held out to me. In extended experience, I "ve got so used 
to seeing him sleek and wdl fed when I 've been hungry, and 
sunning himself in die best company gmng when I've been 
in a hell of solitude, that I 've come to look upon that as his 
aj^inted place.' 

* Appointed— by whom ? ' 

'I 'm coming to that. By the world, the flesh, and the 
deviL The parson — ^wdl, my parson — has found it con- 
venient to dumge masters since early days. He's taken 
service under the prince of this world that he was ami- 
missioned to pull down. My lot was cast in the outlying 
districts^-it may be quite different at headquarters; person- 
ally, I learned to have as much hope of finding a parson 
worthy of his office as of—' he inwardly applauded what 
he r^arded as subtlety — ^'finding a gold-mine all my 
own.' 

* And yon are still seeking, in London, both ?' 

' Hunting for the parson, anyhow. I was once hot on his 
tracks, though, only once. I had it from the lips of a man, 
who lu^pened to be my employer, also a gentleman ; he told 
of a parson, lately resigned from the ndj^bourhood, iriio ' 
Anthony was smiling in fond reminiscence upon the window, 
his hard vindictiveness quite gone. 

' Who? ' asked the voice timidly. 

'Well, he was a litde chap, and he laid out a six-foot 
bullock-driver, a noted bruiser, mind you — ^knocked him 
senseless with a left-hander in the jaw, for speaking dis- 
courteously to a woman.' 

' He did not, then, precisely turn the cheek to the smiter.* 
The voice was growing Winter. 

* Maybe not ; but he turned the hearts. • . . Oh, but he 
was fit to be a parson. Because he was a man first, and a 
preacher afterwards. Saint Knockout they called him; and 
even when I was there, a twelvemonth after he'd left, my 
chief could work more in his name than if he'd had the 
entire bench of bishops at his back.' 
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' He left, then ? ' the voice was very faint, but Anthony was 
intent solely upon remembrance. 

' He Idt, yes ; worse luck. The particulars of his leaving 
are not for publication — only this. For the same woman, he 
faced worse than death : he could barely stand ; yet he, alone, 
dragged himself a mile to help her, and stood between her 
and a madman — her father. The maniac cut his head open 
with a whip. If he 's alive, he carries the mark of that : I 
wish I might be given the chance to salute it' 

* Yes,' — ^the voice was fainter still — *and the woman?' 

* A frightful storm broke over them as the parson was hit. 
They were found in the morning. The girl was dead; no 
one knew, or would say, how she was killed; the father was 
a gibbering lunatic ; the parson had lain all night where he 
fell — senseless. Oh, but he was fit to have the care of souls, 
and bodies too.' 

*So they've canonised him already? ' It was said among 
strange, light, helpless-sounding laughter. 

Anthony turned ragingly upon him. The parson's eyes were 
closed, and he swayad upon his feet like a wind-blown reed ; 
with one hand he felt wanderingly about him for support ; 
with the other he was feebly thrusting back the offending wisp 
of pale hair. 

Anthony saw beneath it a great ragged scar that burned 
crimson against the deadly pallor of the face. He was in 
time to catch the slender body as it fell : he disposed it in a 
chair, and stooped above it 

'Is it St Knockout himself?' he asked softly, with his 
eyes upon the scar : ' Christ 1 what have I done, what have 
I done?' 

He could feel no breath at the lips, and the wrist was 
pulseless; he lowered the head upon an arm of the chair; 
and swiftly — as though the house was afire and in a matter 
of seconds he must run from it — he ransacked two tall 
cupboards let into the wall, a cabinet beneath the bookcase 
whereon he had leaned, and all the shelves of a dresser built 
like Polly's. He found the remnant of a loaf, a half-emptied 
box of sardines that smelt rankly, soiled tearthings, and 
sundry relics and promises of meals, stale and depressing 
enough to kill hunger in a savage. As he made for an inner 
door that indicated the bedroom, he had to pass by the 
parson ; he looked down as he sped, to find the grave eyes 
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wide open, unafraid, unchanged, looking up at him. He 
stooped above the shrunken little body. 

* Don't speak. Is there spirit of any sort in the place ? 
No.' He lifted a wrist : it was cold, and felt as though a 
fine thread hidden in it was being plucked intermittently and 
was near its snapping-point. 'Stay as you are till I come 
back. On your honour? All right' 

He purloined the latchkey from a waistcoat pocket where 
he had seen it placed, dragged a blanket from the bed within, 
laid it upon the unresisting body and hurried out, 

Anthony exulted as he went : that note of exclamation, but 
a moment since the very self of arrogance and scheming and 
presumption, had become, in his arms, a query, an entrancing 
riddle and a living promise ; the page was being filled with 
writings that he could not read : he foresaw, when by the aid 
of events to come he should have spelled out their meanings, 
humiliation for himself would be amongst them, and he 
exulted the more. He had prayed for release from stagnation 
of the mind and for escape from that relentless, bleak philo- 
sophy that invariably resulted from it. Here was release; 
and lif it brought for him and others a beneficent activity in 
place of dull despair, what odds if he had bought it at the 
cost of a vulgar and totally unwarrantable attack upon an 
innocent man? He had cast deliberation from him and 
followed impulse ; and it had set him in the path of whole- 
someness, oi service to others, such as he needed, lest he 
perish : he would follow impulse for evermore. 

Thus, in thought working havoc amongst the guiding 
principles of hb race, and all the while efiectivdy and 
happily intent upon his errand, he passed at a steady jog 
from amongst lethargic by-streets into a neighbouring 
thoroughflBure. Here the Sabbath gloom of earlier hours 
had been relieved by the invasion of the unorthodox, out 
for their short-lived holiday; these loaded the omnibuses 
and filled the sidewalks. Intent as a hound with his nose 
upon the trail, Anthony steered his way amongst the foot 
passengers ; within ten minutes he was at the parson's door 
again, winded, and breathing thankfully to the depths ci 
his lungs, and hugging beneath his arm a bottle of liqueur. 

The parson lay as he had left him, pallid and docile be- 
neath his blanket. There was no corkscrew to be found; 
Anthony seized the poker from the cold fireplace, tapped, 
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delicately at first, upward and round about the neck of his 
earthenware bottle. Presently he raised the parson's head 
and put a half-filled tumbler to the pale lips. Again he heard 
that light-headed, foolish laughter. 

* Drink,' Anthony ordered. *I know what I'm doing. 
Little at a time. That 's it.' 

The parson did as he was bidden, and when Anthony had 
satisfied himself by eyeing his tumbler against the light, that 
the amber-colour^ stu£f in it was visibly lessened, he lowered 
the head upon the chair-arm again. 

'Lie still.' He stood threateningly above the small body. 

'You're Ssunished, as much as if you'd lain out all night 
in the rain, and . . .' For the first time the eyes were 
changed ; there was childish alarm in them. Anthony fore- 
stalled a rejoinder. ' Be quiet Explanations, if any, will 
follow when that stufi'has had its way. It's meat and drink, 
and sleep and sunshine — everything you need just now. Lie 
still' 

He put away his tumbler and pretended occupation in the 
bedroom. When he returned, the parson had put aside the 
blanket and was sitting up transfigured. The resurgent blood 
had brought warmth to the face, and little lines about the 
eyes and forehead — ^hardly noticeable in the unrelieved pallor 
— had added many years to the face; youth, speculation, 
curiosity, eagerness, had come to mingle with the passive 
wisdom in the eyes. Anthony seemed to look down at once 
upon a sagacious elder, a junior tractable and charming, and 
withal one risen from the dead. The parson smiled up at 
him ; but the very openness of the smile was as bafiling in its 
turn as the pale silence had been. He held out a wrist : the 
pulse was going at an even, steady beat Anthony nodded 
sagely. 

He loosed the wrist, and turned to the window. ' I must 

— I ought to ' he began glumly : then wheeling suddenly, 

he pointed to the red scar upon the parson's temple, and 
seemed about to question fiercely, but checked himself. 
' No more bullying,' he communed at last quietly. ' Can you 
speak of it?' 

The other responded eagerly. ' It is a question, with me, 

of speaking, or of fainting again and "' the^ extraordinary 

smile came and went — 'and further restoratives, perhaps; 
and — the brutal candour of intoxication.' 
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* When I offlered you that drink, you mentioned a name. 
Do you remember, or were you. . . . ?' 

'Wandering? No. The name of a most estimable lady, 
once a member of my flock, who inadvertently made me — 
tight. Mrs. Mullens.' 

Anthony, with his eyes upon the scar, spoke low and halt- 
ingly, as though he feared that which might follow upon the 
words. ' You had fainted . . . after a fight The fight I 
spoke of . . . You broke the knuckles of your left on the 
man's jaw.' 

The parson silently held out his left hand» clenched. 
There was a cicatrised wound upon the knuckles. 

With his eyes upon the hand» Anthony drew back. ' You 
are the Fighting Parson of Nundong.' Then, fiercely, as 
though the other had tricked him: 'But his name was 
Smith.' 

'The Reverend Cyril Wells-Smyth, at your service.' 

The eyes of the two men clung together for a moment as if 
for mutual support in facing uncanny revelations. Then 
Anthony, seeking comfort in fieuniliar actions, stufiTed and 
lightol the ancient pipe, and sat down sideways upon the 
Uble, locked his fingers about a lifted knee and looked 
above it at St Knockout. He loosed his tongue and let the 
confusion in him have its way. 

' As a coincidence, diis will take some beating.' 

'Call it destiny.' 

'Destiny, then: I worked for Mullens, in my boot-and- 
saddle days at the other side of the world, for thirty shillings 
a week. That will be close upon ten years ago; I find you 
here to-day, and insult you as I never yet insulted a man in 
my life. I 'm afraid destiny won't cover that, with credit any- 
how. You see, I 'm making a strategic move on my q>ology.' 

'But it wiU, it will,' Smyth blithely insisted. 'And you 
are manoeuvring, I assure you, against a phantom enemy.' 

' I talked the cheapest and most vulgar kind of rant I 
don't know what possessed me.' 

'The spirit of truth. I endorse, with enthusiasm, every 
word you said. 

Anthony held doggedly to his self-abasement 'You en- 
dorse . . . ? I spoke to you.' 

'Pardon me. To the window. To resume the military 
metaphor, I was not in the line of fire; or only iriien it came 
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to the final discharge — ^the outrageous compliment. That 
went homci as you observed' He doubled the left hand 
again and frowned at the scarred knuckles. 

Anthony rose, took his stand by the window, and stared 
into the empty well. 'It's the only part of my speech I 
would stand to.' 

' And I will stand to the rest' 

The silence between them was deepening into embarrass- 
ment 'Dine with me,' Anthony said at last, loudly and 
cordially. Getting no answer, he continued formally and 
still with his face to the window : ' Perhaps some other time. 
I forgot, of course this evening you are likely to be . . .' 

' Professionally engaged ? No. I am — as Polly described 
you to me — out of a job. Hence my diffidence about 
accepting hospitality.' 

'Heavens! I forgot,' Anthony exclaimed, and added 
hotly — ' Did you think I stole that jar of liqueur, then ? ' 

'To be sure,' came faintly from the chair, 'there was the 
restorative. No^ I deduced nothing. Many thanLs.' 

Hearing again that helpless laughter, Anthony hurried to 
the chair. The fugitive strength of the cordial had spent it- 
self; Smyth was again the wan ascetic of the sunken eyes. 
Anthonjr reassumed at once his air of authority and began 
methodically to fold up the blanket. 

Smyth looked on submissively. 'You came in a good 
hour,' he said, indicating with an upward look the topmost 
floor, where Polly lived. 

Anthony was overcome with a boyish confusion; he be- 
stowed absurd, excessive care upon the folding of the blanket. 
'Prove that,' he said with a new-found zestfulness, 'and 

I '11 Stay there, while I call a cab/ he added sternly, and 

hurried out 



CHAPTER XXV 

As he had himself been brought — protestingly and yet sub- 
missive, a riddle to the orthodox — so Anthony, having 
changed his clothing by the way, haled his parson to the 
club. The vestibule seemed empty, for the twilight was 
gathering in the recesses, and hid from casual notice three 
men who were resolutely and in sombre silence enduring the 
prescribed inaction of the Sabbath until the dinner-hour 
should end the tedium. One of these, as Anthony and the 
parson began the ascent of the wide, central staircase, rose 
with a haste that, in the circumstances, trenched upon the 
indecorous, and switched on a cluster of lights above the 
stairway. Then he stood to watch the ascending pair. He 
greeted Anthony with a heartiness as singular in its way as 
his agility had been. And yet with this unwonted cordiality 
towards Anthony upon his lips, he had his eyes upon the 
pale, impassive countenance of Smyth. 

Anthony, having disposed his guest in comfort, and safe- 
guarded him against spying or intrusion with a random 
selection of weekly papers, came down again to order dinner. 
The same pursy clubman who had attended upon his ascent 
awaited him at the foot of the stairs ; his restlessness denoted 
a ravening curiosity. Anthony ministered to an inquisitive- 
ness which he had no thought of gratifying, by a seeming 
reluctance to be catechised ; he suffered the gossiper, at the 
same time, to manoeuvre him into a secluded comer. 

^What a fellow you are, Britten, for nosing up buried 
treasure.' 

' It 's a gift,' Anthony replied, with a readiness and open- 
ness that emboldened the other to drive straight upon his 
objective, whatever that might be. 

* Genius. First a gold-mine, and now ' the diplomatist 

glanced up the stairway, then with excessive shrewdness in 
the face of Anthony : * How did you find him ?' 

108 
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'Oh, I found both in much the same way/ Anthony 
appeared to speak of some process of search as popular and 
simple as that for a hansom cab. 

'I hope you don't think I'm prying, Britten?' A some- 
what lofty r^et for misplaced frankness was implied. 

Anthony was profoundly conciliating. ' My dear Nicholls, 
you are just as much given to indecent curiosity as I am to, 
let us say, deliberate lying.' 

'Quite so.' Nicholls was obviously and correctly re- 
assured 'This is nothing less than a matter of public con- 
cern ; as if a cabinet minister had disappeared, and suddenly 
turned up again.' 

'It's much like that Yes.' 

'What a crafty beggar you are. You been looking for 
him all this time?'. 

Anthony pondered darkly, his eyes upon the floor. 'Let 
me see. How long would it be?' 

' Since Smyth vanished ? Six months, certainly.' 

'It would be six months. Yes, you may say I've been 
looking for him quite as long as that.' 

' Astonishing. If it 's a fair question, what do you mean to 
do with him?' 

'Perfectly hii. I'm on my way to order dinner for the 
two of us.' 

'Of course. I mean, as a matter of public interest — 
almost of national importance, one might say — can ycu give 
a guess ... in short, what do you suppose Smyth intends 
to do with himself in the future ? ' 

Anthony looked sincerely regretful. ' I 'm afraid I can't 
help you there. I 've had no opportunity of seeing his cards.' 

The inquisitor nodded sagely : from his bearing, one might 
have supposed he had adroitly wrung information upon 
weighty matters from one who, beguiled by such polished 
cunning, had parted with the secret unawares. He brooded 
a moment with his eyes upon Anthony's waistcoat ; then— as 
though subtlety having done its utmost, open assault roust 
now prevail— he launched a question. ' Do you think the 
whole affair was possibly a put up job?' He smiled with a 
placid assurance when Anthony avoided his trenchant look. 

' You mean ? ' 

' I mean ' Nicholls explained indulgently, yet firmly, as 

though he suspected quibbling — 'it has been said— mind 
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yott, I only repeat in confidence what I 've been told — ^that 
Smyth's breakndown in the pulpit was just a clever stroke.' 

Anthony put his hands bdiind lum, held them tightly 
together, rubbed a foot back and forth upon the floor and 
looked down at it in his old clumsy way. 

'You see,' the shrewd man of the world proceeded, Mt 
would be an amazing good stroke too. Struck dumb in the 
full flood of his discourse, in good old biblical fashion; 
church crammed with emotional women — some of my own 
womenfolk there that Sunday; faintings, hysterics all over 
the place; Smyth carried out helpless. Disappears, alter 
that ; vanishes, in the high tide of his popularity too. If 
they crowded to hear him then, what would they do now? 
Heavens, the Abbey wouldn't hold them. Should be any 
odds you please on a bishopric for him now if he takes the 
pulpit again. Rousing possibilities in the affair, every way. 
What do you think?' 

Anthony, with head fallen slightly forward and aslant, was 
now contemplating the shrewd inquisitor with an expression 
that was heedful and intent. Thus for a moment he de- 
liberated. 'I suggest,' he said at last, 'that you join us in 
the smoking-room after dinner, and ask the man himself.' 

The diplomatist laughed and turned away. His retirement 
was made in good order; it was collected and leisurely, and 
implied the compliment that, if his onset had been shrewd, 
the other's defence had proved impr^nable. 

Anthony went slowly upon his mission. Nicholls had 
subsided again in the comer by the other two; all three 
appeared absurdly inconsequent and tiny in their setting; 
the palace of leisure was vast and dreary in its richness 
and forsakenness: the despondent, waiting three looked to 
Anthony just now like sole survivab of some calamity that 
had come with the Sabbath to depopulate the places and in 
a spirit of monstrous irony had spared only these for the 
confounding and illumination of history: diey were as 
negligible as the sparrows now going quarrelsomely to roost 
in the eaves overhead ; and in them also dwelt the soul of 
the place, the living and abiding warranty of permanence to 
this headquarters of superfluous comfort 

He passed by the place where he had stood, a seedy 
stranger, abashed yet totally unashamed, courteously ignored 
by the great numbers of well-appointed men, ail resolutely 
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basy, all, for what he knew to the contrary, now dead, save 
for J^ese three inheritors of their tradition. The embodi- 
ment of unrest, that formerly had ticked out news of the 
nations, was appropriately silent within its glass box; and 
the paper ribbon — an end of which was thrust within the jaws 
of the machine from the attendant reel, freshly filled, but 
mercifully idle on its axis — ^was blank. 

Anthony lagged upon his way to order dinner. The pass- 
ing moment, &at had been a weariness, had come to life, 
and had a promise in its wings. But so also had it been 
with that other moment, when first he had come, an outcast, 
into this place, and had seen in that which it had to offer 
him the fulfilment of his old desire. Memory once set upon 
the familiar track^ bore him swiftly backward; away to the 
twilit borderland of infancy and youth, and back again, by 
many windings; at every turn there was this happy augury; 
each turning passed, there followed barrenness and disillu- 
sion. Why should this foolish son of Mammon have the 
power to raise in him just now such bleak misgivings, to 
issue clumsy, unconscious warnings that here was another 
turning, another lying prophecy of what lay beyond it? 
Anthony was befogged: he was filled with a sense of his 
astuteness, of power to read the minds of men, and guide, 
outwit, and master them as he chose — a sense of armed com- 
pleteness like the possession of loaded weapons ; at the self- 
same moment he was as credulous as a man who dreams ; 
as lull of hope^ and yet as powerless to judge the face of 
opportunity as when in childhood he had first encountered it 

He set Smyth in a sequestered place, and with his back to 
the steadfast three, whose one good hour had now come, and 
whom Anthony himself could watch at their substantial, 
serious revelry. It seemed at the banning a gross ab- 
surdity to suppose that the hidden force of a vitality so deep 
and strange as that which looked firom the parson's eyes, 
and was yet, as his pallor showed, so faint, was to be 
nourished and renewed by the self-same agencies as those 
which even now were at work over yonder, giving to that 
fleshly trio sustenance and support against the boredom of 
another night and day. Smyth, in the earlier stages of the 
meal, sat Uke a rebuke between Anthony and the industrious 
diners. For a while he remained mih lowered eyes, and 
pondered above that which was offered him like a shy 

L 
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ycunsster vowed to sober living and being meanly tempted 
to debauchery. 

With the help of the head waiter, one who had grown 
grey in the ministry of appetite, Anthony had planned in 
the shape of food and drink a series of canning appeals that, 
banning as mere suggestions, were to increase in strength 
and substance until they should figure as a sunmions to the 
parson that hunger should reawaken in him. Little by little 
he responded. Anthony held himself outwardly placid; 
devoted himself, in the intervals that went between dishes, 
to commonplace, and gently importuned Smyth to eat what 
was set before him. Within himself he wondered what 
manner of man was this that was being remade beneath his 
eyes, with the pale priest that he had brought here a little 
while ago as groundwork. Back there at the rooms, the 
fiery spirit had quickened for a moment the blood of a 
collapsed and stricken creature, and in the quickening had 
showed another, as like and unlike the starved and stricken 
one as a conflagration is like moonlight A glimpse so fierce 
and quick-passing might well deceive, as the sadden flaring 
and extinction of a torch may cheat the eye as to what it 
shows and hides again. Here, in this measured transfigura- 
tion, was no cheating of the senses ; this to the other was as 
the coming of day to die bewildering flash of a meteor; and 
the sunrise showed Andiony an unknown territory. Once 
more, and lastingly now, as it seemed, the blood, released 
and set aflow, had given colour and harmony to the face, 
striking from it that haunting discrepancy, lifting the burden 
of tired wisdom from the eyes, ripening all the rest. Once 
more Smyth in his clerical uniform looked undoubtedly a 
masquerader, or one upon whom his pastor^s oflice sat lightly. 

Looking up suddenly he detected Anthony at his wonder- 
ing, and laughed. ' 

'Have you done well to-day, do you suppose?' he asked, 
in a voice that sounded like an instrument re-strung. 

' To feed the hungry ? I hope so.' 

'As a general proposition that is, of course, irrefutable. 
It's true I am uplifted and renewed.' 

' Good. Do you smoke ? ' 

' After such a dinner? Do I breathe ! ' 

• Then you are to be lifted higher yet Finish your wine, 
and cofiee and fixings will be found at the top.' 
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'Wait a moment.' Smyth looked down at his left hand 
and slowly shut and spread it, so that the scar showed white 
and red alternately. ' I have not for six months tasted one 
decent meal' 

' I said you were famished.' 

' Famished I was, body and soul, much as when I lay out 
all night in the rain. But before we smoke. . . . There is 
such a thing as outraging hospitality.' Smyth paused, and 
still kept his ^es upon the scar. ' Suppose you had enter- 
tained an apostate unawares ? ' He leaned intently forward. 

Anthony raised his eyes from the bowed face of the 
parson and fixed them upon the three industrious diners 
who sat beyond. ' Well, in that case I should begin to feel 
at home in this place, and in England generally, for the first 
time since my home-coming.' 

Smyth looked quickly up and down again. 'That's good 
to hear — how good, you cannot guess. But — ^but you have 
your eye upon the belligerent priest.' Smyth violently shook 
his head. 

* No, on the fashionable parson.' 

Smyth sat bolt upright, spread his hands before him on 
the table, and stared piercingly at Anthony. 'You knew, 
then — ^you knew I ' 

'Nothing, until an hour ago, when I left you upstairs to 
order dinner.' Anthony, who still kept his eyes upon the 
revellers, nodded towards them. 

'What is it?' Smyth turned excitedly to look at the 
three, and then to ^thony again. 'Is rumour busy, so 
soon?' 

' Yes. The world has sent you a message already.' 

'Tell me, tell me.' 

'What the world says? — or Nicholls there, who writes 
paragraphs for it in a weekly paper: it preaches emancipa- 
tion to the hidebound and frivolous, as a friend of mme 
says.' 

'I shall bring disgrace upon you and this establishment if 
you don't tell me what it was.' 

'Well, it was to the effect that your exit was reckoned 
most dramatic, and that if you hurry back to your job- — ' 
Anthony made a sound of deep disgust. ' Excuse me, I 'm 
an ugly mouthpiece for this kind of stuff; I don't want to 
insult you again.' 
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Smyth was absorbed in the recital. * Go on ! Your report 
is as impersonal as echo. If I hurry back ? ' 

'WelC on the strength of past performances, NichoUs — 
the world — considers that you stand a good show of handling 
the crook pretty soon.' 

'The crook?' 

' The Shepherd's crook. The pastoral staff.' 

The parson leaned his chin upon a clenched fist and 
watched his other hand as it busily scattei^ and sorted 
breadcrumbs on the tablecloth. He smiled as if at some 
puerility, but the scar upon his forehead burned suddenly 
crimson. 'So that is the message?' he said* and then 
nodded rapidly, as if in time to racing thoughts. 

' Yes, the world's. Will you smoke with me, here» after 
that?' 

^ With you? yes. I fancy we shall smoke together many a 
time.' 

No finesse was called for, to reawaken in Smyth the hunger 
for tobacco; sheer animal comfort visibly descended upon 
him with the burning of his cigarette. 

'Did you smoke during your close season?' asked 
Anthony. 

' No. Our vices, I note, need no coaxing to return to us, 
even after prolonged neglect; with the reasonable and 
necessary appetites it 's different. You saw how lamblike I 
was in the matter of strong drink ; but observe how cun- 
ningly you had to bait the trap for wholesome hunger. It 
was not your first experience in ministering to the castaway, 
I imagine ? ' 

'Not quite; but I didn't suppose my experience in that 
line would be any good to me here.' 

'Why not?' 

' WeU, I didn't come by it in cities.' 

Smyth leaned forward, profoundly meditative; he slowly 
crushed the glowing tip of his smoked-out cigarette with a 
match, and lighted another. ' What you leameid at Uie ends 
of the earth you apply here, in the heart of London. One 
may read that in curious ways.' 

'Read it,' Anthony said with unwonted readinoiBs; 'my 
lamp 's gone out.' 

'You lift the bushel from mine.' Smyth sat upright, 
threw back his head and laughed briefly and suddenly like a 
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jolly schoolboy, up into the vast obscurity of the smoking- 
room. 'You were the last in an illustrious succession, I 
assure you,' he said at length with a whimsical solemnity. 

Anthony resumed his customary watchful reticence and 
confessed himself puzzled. 

The parson settled himself with an air of utter comfort 
backward in his seat. , ' Why, with one random kick you 
sent spinning what I had invoked the wisdom of the ages to 
remove. Each one of the Fathers in turn fixed the cage a 
little tighter about me, and stopped up another chink that 
might have let in the air of heaven to me, with another pellet 
of wet clay, or sound reasoning.' 

Anthony in his turn sat upright and stared towards a 
distant corner of the room. 'Talk straight,' he said ^ 'what 
do you mean?' 

' I mean that I was perishing of the truth— of what straight, 
steadfast, and fearless thinking persuaded me was the truth 
of that which I saw down there. Truth had the face of 
horror — horror everywhere; and I could neither fight nor 
run away, any more than one can run from nightmare. I 
had followed right, reason, and the truth as I saw them ; and 
they had led me into the desert, chained me and left me to 
perish there. Something random and lawless, something in- 
consequent and merely human, incalculable, irreverent, was 
to come and save me from myself and my surroundings, both 
intolerable. I saw this power of unreason in you : when I 
hounded you on to insult me, as you called it, a castaway 
was crying out to you for help.' 

Anthony exclaimed incoherently in a savage satisfaction : 
' But it 's my own case — my own case ! ' he said ; ' only I 'm 
a dumb dog. You have the words. Go on.' 

'Your case and mine ? Deeds and words : the suppression 
and squandering of talents?' The parson, with his head 
tilted slightly forward, seemed to hearken intently to these 
and other phrases, each one conveying a paradox or contra- 
diction, as if they had been uttered by another and he were 
keenly suspicious of their genuineness. He leaned back at 
last. 'I'm afraid of words,' he said reluctantly — 'words, 
and the place they led me to.' 

'Words? Not plain Ulk, though; man's talk. That 
turned me back from the madhouse once, I think.' Anthony 
paused and looked darkly and sidelong at the parson. 
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'B^n with the deeds, then. Damn it . . .1 I beg your 
pardon. You 're not afraid of the kind of thing I heard you 
at on the stairs last night' 

Smyth shook his hands, opened wide, above his head, 
pressed them to his temples, and laughed and nodded dis- 
tractedly. 'Yes, of that also— of Father Wells and all his 
works. Afraid to go back. . . . Can't sleep.' 

'You are not going back to-night,' said Anthony; 'and 
you are going to sleep too, if I have to fill you up with drugs. 
1 insist,' he ended, speaking slowly, as though dictating; 
' the cases are much alike, yours and mine, somdiow — ^if not, 
how should we foregather in this mysterious way. Food, and 
talk with a fellow-sinner once pulled me out of helL You 
answered to the food ; and you made a promising start on 
the other; then you shied I think you need both.' He 
paused and went on roundly — '/slept, that other time — but 
we talked till dawn.' 

Smyth raised a knee, clasped his fingers about it and 
rocked himself quicUy back and forth. 'It's a question, 
again,' he said rapidly, ' of appetite or unholy craving for 
excess. You urge me — I'm sure there's an unworked vein 
of subtlety in you — ^to talk my heart out I do not know 
whether you are like one who ofiers food to a starveling, or 
sets down a full bottle by a half-reformed drunkard Where 
are you going?' 

' To order drinks.' 

The parson sat as though half dazed and half amused at 
this deliberate relapse into the practical and commonplace. 
When the waiter was gone he stared awhile, absently, at his 
filled tumbler. Anthony left him to his ruminations. 

' That was neatly done,' said the parson. ' I withdraw the 
simile of the drunkard I give you as more apt, that of a 
man who, given sight after long blindnesB, will put out his 
hand to touch a church spire that he sees upon the horizon 
and be horribly afraid of a fly on the window pane. You 
have given me back measure and perspective.' He drank 
thoughtfully. ' Well, let it be reveby/ 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Smyth composed himself once more in comfort * For sight, 
read utterance restored, and you have my case. We have 
indulged in a fine confusion of images to illustrate this 
strange encounter. That was appropriate. Let us go back 
to the smothered lanm and the bushel. What the light 
shows, and what the bushel hid ? That would be a tale of 
naked egoism.' 

'Never mind,' said Anthony; 'if the cases are similar, 
yours and mine, you '11 be doing for me what I can't do for 
myself — showing a light on my track, if you like.' 

'And they are — they are!' Smyth in his turn eagerly 
assented. ' You put Uie guide-rope in my hand : you saw 
me stumble on the threshold just now. . . • More images. 
I mistook the entrance for another — a place I'm banished 
from, and a people — the pulpit stairs and the waiting congre- 
gation.' 

' But I'm not a congregation.' 

'You are not Let me hold fast to the gqjide-rope; it 
leads me straight upon confession. There is Uttle prospect 
at first sight of establishbg any sort of kinship between the 

Eriest, hunted by doubts and misgivings like a fugitive with 
loodhounds on his track, and that familiar and very midd- 
ling person, the bored man of leisure, is there?' 

' Not much. Go on.' 

'And yet. 111 wager, the same seeds of doubt and disillu- 
sion were in us both at the beginning, and sprouted first in 
the same free air. In the tenements to-day, you found the 
pale priest, the arid doctrinaire, the spiritual quack with his 
nostrums, ofiering stones for bread, and most fitly resented 
him.' 

'But I forgot— or I didn't know of— the real man who 
stopped that hideous riot on the stairs last night.' 

' The real man ? ' Smyth laughed his sudden boyish laugh 
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again, and sobered quickly to an intense preoccupation with 
his story. 'Wait. His turn will come. Meantime, you 
were that real, natural man ; the one that works, fights the 
elements on sea and land * 

* I confessed to ranting.' 

' You spoke, on your own showing, out of your own living 
experience ; ten million men of our race at this minute hold 
the priest— exactly as you hold him — ^in contempt, and right- 
eously so. They were sick and he visited them not, bemg 
busy, as you hinted, at court. Don't be alarmed; I have 
no new gospel to uige upon you that will rid the world of 
this shame. Did you ever notice tiie face of an engine-driver 
at the terminus as he leans upon the rail and watches the 
foces of the passengers go by ? ' 

* Do I ever miss him ! ' 

' Ah ! How many lift their eyes to him ? Watch a parson 
go by in the crowd — Heavens ! I have gone myself. Both 
are appointed to the care of human lives : which is the fidth- 
fuUer to his trust? Which of them may be unfaithful to it 
and go unpunished? Yes, I see it in your fidgeting; the 
engine-driver, as likely as not, is an implacable sectarian. 
But if he is not : if he has asked and tnily answered that 
question, what is the measure of his contempt for a certain 
not uncommon type of cleric — shaven, arrogant, with a gilt 
cross swinging upon his protuberant waistcoat?' 

Anthony sighed luxuriously. ' It 's immeasurable. Go on.' 

' Immeasurable. Well, instead of the engine-driver. God- 
fearing, steadfast as a compass, sound and true-working as 
his engine, take another breed of workmen — the mounted 
cattlemen, kinsmen like the mechanic of the things they tend 
and subdue — ^tbat is, the brutes, the open prairie^ unhar- 
nessed nature ; sons of ignorance and impulse, courageous, 
sinners all' 

'The stockriders.' Anthony drank pensively. 'Yes, I 
know them.' 

'You served in their ranks, in the very province, amongst 
the selfsame men I went to call to repentance. You spoke 
for them, as one of themselves, to-day. It's a perfectly just 
estimate of the parson as they know him^-in the average, 
observe.' 

'I didn't speak for the men who had known you,' said 
Anthony. 
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'As I left them ? No. But when I came amongst them ! 
Well, conceire me fresh from the schools, full to the eyes 
with doctrinal fervour and having tasted no other; to them 
as unhuman as one from another planet You know the 
place as it was then — the main street an avenue of scorching 
sand, the sweltering metal bams that were houses, and the 
encompassing downs like an ocean of pasture : you know the 
lives they led — ^turbulent, squalid, headlong ; lives with every- 
thing but meanness in them, and much that was splendid. 
Conceive me in that company; me, natty, precise, aloof, 
an uncompromising doctrinaire, and come to regenerate — 
these. 

'I spare you the details; I can see your memory and 
imagination are busy with the things I saw and suffered in 
those early days — ^when I still beheld the untilled field I had 
in my enthusiasm crossed the world to find ; and beheld as 
yet the prospect of a rich harvesting of souls in it. Of 
course I called no sinner to repentance. Sunday by Sunday 
I had for hearers just the devout and inattentive few — chiefly 
women — such as form the staple of congregations in all 
places where observance is the measure of belief. You know 
the process : you can see the impious and turbulent many, 
untouched, untamed, go their way as before, but to my eyes 
more violently, because, upon occasion, when I sought to 
popularise my methods of regeneration, and invaded the 
sinners' territory. . . . You can imagine the fervid ribaldry 
tliat drove me helpless and aghast into the fold again.' 

' Yes, I can imagine all that' 

* And me as credulous enough to look for vengeance from 
heaven upon it? I was, though. That will give you the 
measure of my sincerity and youthfiilness. I was sincere. I 
walked steadfastly in my narrow way, the only one I knew : 
the rollicking sons of earth went their way to perdition ; the 
fold remained correct, but cheerless. I was only not syco- 
phant enough — ^was not, shall we say, quite encaged in ortho- 
doxy? — ^to hug myself in my security. I was not utterly 
complacent: unsureness led forthwith to doubt — of myself 
and of the weapons that had been given me wherewith to 
malce war upon unrighteousness. To doubt the efficacy of 
these was to see them turn to paper in my hands. Doubts? 
It's a mfld term. Sometimes I would find a deeper self 
within me, brooding cynically upon my busy labours and 
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their lean results : sometimes the hilarious irreFerence of the 
townsmen would fill me with sudden rage, there and gone like 
the passage of a furious horseman in the dark. It would 
leare me desolate; and later, terrified. That was when I 
discorered the cause of these gusts of passion — saw in them 
sheer envy of the robustious townsmen and an unholy long- 
ing to be, just like them, incalculable, courageous, and a 
sinner.' 

Anthony nodded vehemently. 

Smyth leaned Over to tap the other's hand with a thin fore- 
finger. * You've known it too? I've tight hold of that 
guide-rope still; I knew it would lead me to touch hands 
r you, out there, in the old days. Each of us has brought 
a message from them and we are trying to read it in the cities. 
You were right ; this is to be a nouri^iing discourse. Well, 
it 's not for me to play the sporting chronicler. You know at 
least the popular version of the affair that earned for me the 
obvious nickname. What I have never yet told to mortal ear 
is the deeper truth of the encounter — ^how it battered down 
the walls of creed and caste that up till then had stood 
betwixt me and those untilled acres.' 

Smyth looked down to caress and smile upon the scarred 
knuckles. ' I had been a champion light-weight in my day, 
then not long past ; the other — my enemy and sworn psirtisan 
to be— stood six feet and held an unbeaten record as a 
hurricane fighter.' 

' I knew him,' said Anthony ; * he told me of the fight him- 
self' 

'We are both disposed,' Smyth resumed hurriedly, Ho 
lapse into fond and garrulous reminiscence. I could talk of 
that splendid afternoon till dawn so that it should advance 
us nothing. If you heard of it from him, you heard it told in 
a fashion that Homer might have envied, and heard the truth. 
You saw me admonish him for his blasphemy and for cruelty 
to bis beasts, I being all unaware that my umbrella was the 
sole and single cause of both. You heard my very voice and 
btonation, I '11 be bound ! ' 

•I did.' 

' And that he snatched the offending instrument from me, 
the mollycoddle and mountebank as he righteously called 
me, and drew the burst cover down over my head; and that 
all the men of the town — ^all the unregenerate and manly — 
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hurried hot foot to the scene, and stood round to jeer at 
me?' 

*Yes, all that' 

' He loosed the savage in me, that had slept since child- 
hood — I was a tempestuous urchin — with only brief and few 
awakenings. I contended, even in face of that audience and 
that provocation, for my faith. " The cheek to the smiter — 
cheek to the smiter," I said a hundred times to the wild man 
in me. I might have prevailed against him, if there had not 
ridden up, at the instant when the issue of the strife betwixt 
man and priest in me hung upon an accidental reinforcement 
either way, a wild daughter of the woodland. She spoke for 
the aboriginal ; she was the mate, the more than self of him ; 
she flung all my rage and defiance in the face of my enemy. 
Her eyes met mine above the faces of the crowd : I plucked 
away the torn umbrella; it fell from me like a worn-out 
gabardine — ^at that moment like the garment of my hypocrisy. 
I thought I heard wild music in the air. 

* It was a good fight You know I stunned him with a 
left-hander on the point of the jaw. Here is the mark of it' 
Smyth held out the scarred knuckles at arm's length. ' As 
he fell, I looked again above the faces of the crowd, and read 
a message in the woman's eyes. I had overthrown more 
than my enemy. I am trying to read that message still.' 
The parson's eyes were full and bright, and he pressed the 
fist as and where it had smitten his enemy, tightly upon his 
jaw. 

He plucked it away at last with an effort, and shut his 
eyes : they had deepened again visibly in their sockets when 
he reopened them. 'In that incomparable moment, when 
for all I knew to the contrary, or cared, just then, I had 
slain my enemy — behold my most influential parishioner, 
Mullens — since then your employer — and his wife. Asked 
for explanations, I fainted; he carried me to my bed, and 
she ministered to my exhaustion too freely with raw brandy. 
. . . You've heard what they chose to tell you, maybe?' 

* I have.' 

'I would set my name to that, and never ask to read a 
word of it. Let that stand for my faith in them. What I 
tell you now will amplify, but not amend it by a syllable. If 
Mullens shut the door upon confession, and you opened it, 
afler many days ... We will not fall a-burrowing. Well, 
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rage, battle, and excitement had stupefied me; then the raw 
spirit set my blood on fire : I — I blundered into candour. I 
told Mullens the naked truth, and went to sleep, utterly 
exhausted. It was written that he should respect and not 
understand my confession — gentleman and disciple of the 
obvious that he was. The town had seen me fall out of my 
ecclesiastical isolation to be a man amongst men. Not one 
saw me sit the night through — it was a Saturday — my head 
in my hands. When I heard the cocks crow in the black 
hour of Sunday morning, my mind, thoughts, judgment, were 
still as mute and blank as the page beneath my eyes, idieieon 
I was to hare set down notes for the day's discourse. At the 
dawn, I went out to ask for guidance from God, and from the 
earth, mother of us all, in her waking hour. For answer, the 
same wild girl came riding towards me in the woods, out of 
the sunrise. 

' Was that not a clear answer to my distracted questioning ? 
I read it so, and as I read, I spoke and acted. I was a 
pastor, then, for a little while. I could shape and guide. 
By the breaking of laws, I bad learned to put a check upon 
lawlessness. Rage, and killing wrath and . . . and the lore 
of man for maid, had overcome me in turn. Passion had 
taught me that which the bookmen had withheld. I told 
myself that I had attained to wisdom by ignoring knowledge. 
A pastor? I was more than that. The wild men, that had 
been iron towards me, were become as clay in my hands, and 
I the potter.* 

That strange light had been rekindled in the parson's eyes. 
It sank again as he paused. * You know the girl taught me 
horsemanship on the public roads; that the horses bolted in 
fear, that I was thrown and stunned ; and that I awoke to 
see my right foot hang from a broken shin : the girl, with my 
head in her lap, was bewailing me as her lover, and dead ; 
and Mrs. Mullens was standing by. So I was returned, 
fettered iuid bound, to the fold whence I had so strangely 
wandered. In my seclusion, I hungered after all that wild 
company out of doors like a sailor for the sea. 

' The very first day thie maimed leg would carry me, the 
summons came again, out of the wild. At night, when a 
fearful storm was gathering, I alone in all the town heard the 
girl cry out in fear, away down by the river, where she lived 
with her father, the unconvicted felon. I knew he was mad 
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drunk, for he had threatened me, and her through me; there 
was no one by to help— could I hesitate? Heaven gave me 
strength to drag myself to her — ^it must have been a mile by 
the road, and that morning I could barely stand. Heaven 
showed me the way to her — heaven's lightnings. You know 
that horror of unrest before the storm breaks. The maniac 
was hunting the girl, to kill her ; the lightning showed me to 
them both. She ran to me, and as I held her to me — we 
were utterly spent — the maniac brought his whip that he 
might flog us to death where we stood' 

Smyth passed a hand, the fingers rigidly extended, over 
the scar upon his forehead, withdrew it, and stared at the 
palm : it shone with sweat * The lash fell only once ' — he 
tapped the scar—* here. I lay all night, senseless, in the 
ram ; the girl lay beside me : she was dead. The father was 
a raving lunatic. A third time the good Mullens and his wife 
took me in. They implored me to stay. To Mullens, in 
spite of that fearful ending, the whole afiair was nothing but a 
boyish escapade. To me, it meant the suspension of laws, 
human and divine, and a world given over to anarchy. I 
came back to England.' 



CHAPTER XXVII 

The two sat awhile in silence and without moving. ' A good 
fanatic/ said Anthony niminatively, ' was lost in you.' 

'Or misplaced, as to generation, race, and continent? I 
left the place, because to stay there spelt madness. I came 
back to England, and consumed body and spirit in appeals 
to heaven that it might vouchsafe to me the meaning and 
message of that night, and of the days that had gone be- 
fore it. I waited long for the answer — ^waited in that barren 
middle-ground of life that is the school for saints and mad- 
men, the haunt of £ulures and the cowardly. At last the 
answer came. Passion and the impulsive act, the need and 
longing to share in the common joys and frailties of human- 
kind — these were not for me because, when they had declared 
themselves in me, their exercise had brought woe and de- 
struction to others. But I had bought wisdom at a heavy 
price, and the power and right to show to others how they 
might temper the passions of the body, and so make them 
the faithful servants, and not the destroyers, of happiness. 
The fury of the preacher fell upon me. 

' Well, the story of my advancement to pre-eminence in the 
company of the preachers doesn't matter: we are concerned, 
here as upon the frontier, with results. I strove to search 
and purify the souls of men, as with a fire : I was made the 
idol of foolish women, and added one to the current sensations 
of the town. I would have stripped their souls naked to the 
eye of God — naked as the shore of Galilee : in response, they 
flocked to hear me, smothered in priceless fripperies, and 
they loaded the church with intricate and costly offerings. 
Invitations to dinner and the frivolities of the idle rich 
crowded my letter-box; and my rooms were choked with ex- 
pensive tributes. I beheld my future variously foretold in 
weekly papers, such as that one which is privileged to receive 
contributions from your friend Nicholls. By these a dazzl- 
ing choice of possibilities was offered me : I might marry 
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wealth and set my feet towards fatness and preferment ; or I 
might remain as now, a fiery celibate, wax uncanonical in my 
teachings, court expulsion from the fold and put forth dramati- 
cally and alone into the wilderness — I might count upon a 
sufficient following thither to make it a comfortable place, 
and bring profit to my preaching of a new gospel. Or again, 
since to cultivate ideas and a sense of the beauty of life 
amongst the overworked and hungry was become a recognised 
and remunerative profession, I might direct the searching 
glare of my eloquence upon the hateful abyss that human 
callousness has ripped open between wealth and want ; in the 
issue, I might to some extent bridge or block the chasm with 
a handsome Settlement : of this I might look to be snugly 
installed as warden, to direct and overlook the labours of 
my helpers who, having abundant leisure, would come to 
teach the loveliness of dirudgery and hardship, of which they 
knew nothing, to those who their lives long had known of 
nothing else.' 

When Smyth had ended his tale of disillusionment, his 
head had fallen back and his eyes were fixed upon a light 
suspended from the ceiling above him. His fingers, straying 
here and there about the marble-topped table, tilted and 
let fall a metal ash-tray, so that it dropped with a clang. 
He started violently, and looked at the thing as if it had 
threatened him. 

Anthony watched him narrowly. 'I suggest,' he said 
decisively, 'that I take you to your bed. It's waiting.' 

'Soon, soon. I wondered, a little while ago, when you 
pressed me to talk, whether you were not like one thrusting a 
full bottle upon a half-reformed drunkard. You were not : 
but there was a time when I descended into the drunkards' 
hell It was called a nervous breakdown; in a sense that 
was true— just as the prognosis of my career was a faithful 
estimate, according to the ruling laws of ambition and advance- 
ment, and their interpretation by the groundlings. I said 
the f^ry of the preacher fell upon me. I was to purify the 
souls of men as with a fire ; when I was cast aside to make 
tally of my achievement, I was to learn that I had touched 
the lives of my hearers no more than if I had been a reign- 
ing acrobat of the music halls. It was myself I had con- 
sumed—debauched were a truer word — for I was a spiritual 
debauchee, possess^ by an imperious and bodiless craving 
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to feel the emotions raging in me all together like an angry sea, 
and to hear my own voice sounding above the tumult, genius 
and interpreter of it all I was a debauchee; I had wasted 
body and soul in a riotous indulgence in words, as another 
wastes his in drink.' 

Anthony was scared, and yet fascinated by the parson's 
fervour. 'Come,' he said vaguely, seeking to check or com- 
fort, * Come, come.* 

Smyth relaxed nothing of his intensity. ' Give me leave to 
go on ; this is the road to sleep. If I was not a kinsman to 
the drunkard, how was it that when the stimulus was taken 
away from me, I fell into the same pit where he falls when he 
is parted from the bottle? The pit of fear — ^unsleeping fear 
of everything in heaven and earth, from the spaces amongst 
the stars to the pattern of my bedroom carpet as I saw it 
created out of darkness by the coming of day. Here and 
there a wise physician will give a larger reading to the term 
excess. I found the wisdom — rather, it came to me unsought 
— if not the physic, and a brief return to sanity. 

'It was the old story retold, in ii new setting. On the 
frontiers, a broken leg; here in England shattered nerves 
had enforced silence and meditation upon me. Out there, 
you remember, I was in the keeping of the orthodox ; and 
their kindness wearied me. Here, of a certain Sunday 
morning, when the listening congregation beneath me ap- 
peared on. a sudden to fuse together and then dissolve in 
vapour, one &ce alone withstood the convulsion. It was the 
face, so far as I knew, of the single unbeliever in the place — 
the one who had remained serenely unmoved by all my 
rhapsodies. It saved me now from panic and humiliation — 
that was to come later. If the powers are just, you will see 
her before long — Mrs. Herron-Vallance, mother of the most 
lovely and emotional of those who were once my devotees. 
She was on one of her periodical visits to town : once a year 
she leaves her garden and her dogs, her few intimates, and the 
multitude of her dependants, and the local society she rules 
and mainly despises, and studies the latest eccentricities of 
fashion. Of Philippa, the daughter, you will be reminded 
presently. 

' How it came that a declared pagan and cynic, all but a 
stranger to me, and the only one amongst my hearers who 
remained totally unmoved by all my vehemence^— how it 
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came that she alone should come forward to understand and 
save me in my extremity. . . . Well, one might expound 
that at infinite length, and leave it as at the beginning — 
amongst the incommunicable things. She took me away, into 
the country silence, amongst common folk and things. She 
imposed abstemiousness upon a drunkard. I was an emotional 
debauchee, and was called upon to pay toll for my excesses 
in like measure and manner as the drunkard, the glutton, the 
morphinomaniac. I had robbed nature's treasury of more 
than my just allowance, and had flung away the plunder sense- 
lessly. I fell into that pit of fear, and held all ordinary, 
sweet and simple human life — whereby alone enduring happi- 
ness is to be found — in abhorrence. That is to be outcast in 
deed and in truth, and I was outcast — that is the drunkard's 
helL' 

'Go on,' urged Anthony, intensely heedful; *I went there 
too, by another road.' 

* There are many entrances, all wide, and only a single 
narrow exit; it was there we met to-day, I believe. You 
know the depths, and what is in them ; you know also that 
the rescuer of those who are down there must not cry out 
instructions to them how they may leave ft nor . . • These 
incommunicable things have been expounded in many 
volumes, and they are dust Mrs. Herron-Vallance is 
voluble to the fuany, and greatly feared, and rarely compre- 
hended. But on occasion her silence is a torch. By its 
light I was shown the way. Looking back, I could count the 
steps, and tell you how each one was guided : with an eye 
upon your own performance of this evening, I judge that I 
should be expounding to the initiate. In the retrospect it 
all looks foreordained and inevitable, like the succession of 
n^ht and day — ^from that hour when horror of myself and all 
the universe b^;an to give way to her wise persistency, to,^ 
that other when I strewed the wreck of all my ambitions at 
her feet. 

' I shall not forget the look of her as she received and 
pondered awhile upon my confession, smiling sagely to her- 
self and nodding slowly and very gently as she watched the fire 
between outspread fingers. It might have signified just the 
tolerance of the elderly, who had outgrown enthusiasm, for the 
misguided if harmless fervour of a youngster. Had I once 
ng^in — but this time more disastrously, because in my sober 
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senses — told my troubles to uncomprehending ears ? It 
what I asked myself, even after she b^an to speak. For 
she began, peacefully, and to my mmd at first with astound- 
ing irrelevance, upon the story of a kitchenmaid, whom she 
hid taken into her service without a character, and who a 
little while before had summarily left and gone back to 
London. I suffered for a moment the same kind of rage 
that I had suffered when the big man made me the laughing- 
stock of the town ; and a deeper humiliation — ^for here was 
a slight that was beyond the reach of my resentment I had 
told of the shipwreck of my hopes, and by way of sjrmpathy 
was to be soothed by tittle-tattle about servants. I listened 
with a ferocious intentness : compared with this, Mullens had 
been the very self of responsiveness. I sat upright and for- 
ward in my chair and hid my rage behind a brisk attentiveness ; 
I dared not trust myself to look again directly at my hostess, 
who, having mysteriously lured me on to lay bare my desperate 
need, had nothing to offer but feminine irrelevances : I felt 
like a child, broken-hearted at the loss of a living pet, and 
to be comforted by *4he promise of sugar-plums. The girl, I 
learned, had been engaged when Mrs. Herron-Vallance was 
in London the year before : of several score who had applied 
for the situation, she was the only one who had carried no 
credentials, and was not ready with the tale of her domestic 
perfections, glibly told. She was the only one who churned 
nothing, and she faltered miserably when she was told to run 
through the list of her accomplishments : she was stricken 
and famished-looking, the rest were well nourished, bold, and 
supremely confident She was, as the lady put it, one human 
creature amongst so many printed catalogues; it was the 
implacable housewife that passed sentence on the crowd; 
this one, silent, shame&ced, and defenceless, appealed to the 
mother, and was chosen, in defiance of erery law that the 
ages have set up to regulate proper households. The indis- 
cretion was justified. This daughter of wretchedness and 
want filled a place in the rich and lonely woman's life that 
had been empty, and had threatened to make her old age 
bitter. She had borne children: the eldest, a daughter, 
the mother's own unspoiled self, died. She was childless 
then — worse than that, she was the mother who had been 
robbed ; the three that lived were their father's children ; all 
his unlovely characteristics live ib.them ; they recall nothing 
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bot the wife's unhappmess. He was an emotiooal blackguard. 
Her own flesh and another's spirit: how unerringly — when 
motherhood was killed and wit and judgment left entirely 
free — ^bow unerrmgly she would understand and meditate 
upon these three, and the past, and through them on the 
world, and humankind, the laws of God and destiny. Do 
you follow?' 

' Don't I— don't i 1 ' Anthony, according to his custom 
when absorbed and keen, was sitting upon his hands and 
rocking himself back and forth. 

'You are filled with a ravening curiosity to know whither 
all this is driving us ; so was I : it supplanted the rage in me. 
Out g[ the very depths of misery and want this girl came, 
to bring comfort to the lonely, powerful lady ' 

' Was it ^? ' Anthony began loudly, and closed his mouth. 

' Yes,' Smyth answered quietly, as though the question had 
been completed — * it was Polly.' 

A long silence fell between them. Anthony lay back in 
the depths of his chair, raised a knee, and clasped his fingers 
about It. 

Smyth took up the tale again, but in a tired voice now, 
and with an utterance that dragged more and more heavily 
with each sentence. 'You guess the tie between them — 
closer than a blood-tie; and what the breaking of it meant 
to the lonely woman. Polly left to go back to her own 
people, and London swallowed her ; she never wrote. Mrs. 
Herron-Vallance came to look for her ; in the intervals of 
seeking, she looked in at various haunts of culture, and so 
fell in with my teaching.' Smjrth laughed feebly, as he had 
laughed when the faintness was upon him. 

' Finish your story to-morrow.' Anthony rose, and stood 
resolutely over the parson. 

' Father Wells will do that' Smyth leaned forward as if to 
raise himself, and paused with his eyes upon the carpet. He 
took up his stumbUng tale again. ' She was the truth-seeker : 
bow she saw in me an accomplice that was to be, may be 
left untold. But she did. You see, the theological balcony 
had given way beneath me a second time, and once more I 
had fallen to the earth. I was badly bruised — broken.' 
Still looking towards the floor, he slowly drew his finger-tips 
across and across his forehead, then carefully followed the 
ragged line of the scar. . . . 'Broken, and mended; and 
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there was the Foice, crying out in terror. . . . My business, 
you see, was on the earth. . . . Humanity, not creeds, not 
flinging of words. Of course I went to her.' 

* You went?' Anthony put out a hand to lift the parson 
to his feet, and let it fall again. 'Then you had told Mrs. 
Herron-Vallance of the — the wild girl ? ' 

The lowered head was shaken heavily. * No — ^no. Only 
you.' 

'But . . . .' 

The head sank, was lifted suddenly, and sank again. 
Anthony pinned the parson's elbows to his sides, set him on 
his feet and firmly shook him, and led him away. They were 
the last to go; the three methodic revellers had departed 
long since. 

While they were within the building and beneath the sly, 
respectful scrutiny of attendants, Anthony kept close bdiind 
the shoulder of the weary parson and guided him with an 
occasional touch upon the arm, thus conferring upon Smyth 
the usual air of a fatigued and somewhat preoccupied 
stranger. Smyth responded bravely and fell m with the 
deception while they made their leisurely, laborious exit, the 
place falling into darkness behind them as they went When 
last of all the front door had been softly closed behind them and 
briskly made fast from within, and they were stared upon by 
the outer emptiness — made visible here and there in heavy 
splashes of light, half hidden elsewhere, a forsaken yet 
crowded immensity — the parson swayed forward as if to run 
down the flight of steps beneath him. Anthony caught 
him by the elbow and snatched him backward and against 
himself; there was something adorable in this foolishness — 
something, as Anthony plucked the slim body against himself 
and felt it relax an instant and then rally, caught at his throat. 

Smyth held himself up; but he made no attempt to be 
rid of the other's sustaining hold. He looked down at the 
arm thrust beneath his own and the hand that was closed 
upon his forearm, so that it stuck out before him, his own 
hand hanging loosely from the wrist. ' I declare,' he said, 
I was lightheaded. Should certainly have landed on my 
nose. What sort of idiocy'— he pointed vaguely, frown- 
ing at the steps, 'possessed me, I wonder?' 

'The sort of idiocy that wins battles.' 

'Wins?' The parson inhaled deeply of the laden* 
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stagnant air, and heavily shook his head. 'No, not wins/ 
He nodded downward at the flight of steps. * When you held 
me back from the brink just now, I was about to offer you a 
fine illustration in act, since weariness took the words from 
me, of the climax — or say rather the current chapter of that 
story of mine. The guide-rope, you see, led me to an 
abyss' — he lifted his head to look above him at the 
windowed walls, and stared at the street again — 'an abyss, 
peopled and dumb, and into that I fell head foremost. 
There you found me. I return to-morrow.' 

Anthony took firmer hold of his charge, and with him 
began a descent of the steps, counting each one aloud. The 
limbs and body of the parson obeyed exactly these marching 
orders; but his mind clung relentlessly to the unfinished 
tale; heavy-tongued, as when speech had forsaken him, he 
took it up where it had fallen. 

' It was Polly. Do you see how my rage at Mrs. Herron- 
Vallance's frivolous irrelevance was turned at last from her 
and upon myself? She had lost the finest of her friends, and 
came to London, without a clue, to seek her. She looked 
for help from those who are sworn to succour and befriend 
the outcast and wretched — ministers of religion and officers 
of the hosts of charity. Well, she is shrewd, even beyond 
the lot of saddened and quick-brained women; shrewd and 
wise, and in her own view dispassionate in her appraisement 
of men and motives as the most upright of our judges. All 
the same^ she 's as adorably and incurably feminine at leap- 
ing to conclusions and generalising hugely and rapidly, and 
sweeping up and sorting evidence that feeds her pet convic- 
tions, as any unwed, whimsical girl. She's a proclaimed 
agnostic, pagan and cynic, a detester of the clergy and derider 
of the givers of charity as they work amongst us. What she 
saw of these when she came up to town and looked amongst 
them for help in tracking down and rescuing her friend, her 
younger self— fallen, as she divined, into some desperate strait 
— confirmed her in those dearest prejudices of hers. Are we 
to blame her? There is a noble army of men and women — 
some of them are on duty here and now, within call of us — 
working as she and you and I would have them work, bind- 
ing wounds, giving sleep, bringing comfort. . • • O God, 
God, God!' 

They had come by now to the street door of the chambers ; 
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Anthony had loosed hold of the panon — ^whose voice had 
grown latterly as strong as in the beginning — and had taken 
out his latchkey. When, at the soond of that heartrending 
cry breaking in upon Smyth's sustsdned and clear-spoken 
tale^ Anthony hurried to him, the parson had knit his fingers 
about a lamp-post, and had swung backward upon his hold 
and was gazing open-eyed alxive him at the light Anthony 
took his stand behind him. 

* Leave me a minute,' said Smyth in a whisper. 

Presently he drew himself upright, fumbled wearifuUy 
about his forehead with the fingers of one hand and held the 
other crooked about the iron standard. Then he went on 
again, speaking rapidly, in a curious drowned utterance^ halt- 
ing often and long. 'I'm done — ^that's the truth . . • 
Was balking at the last ditch. Spouting generalities — 
funking the truth — confession. It 's the preacher's p(»son 
again. The noble anny of helpers. • . . When I found 
myself standing alone there, the gulf they work in . • . what 
they know — such of them as are afflicted with imagination 
• . . The horror — the horror ! — ^it opened at my feet. These 
do not dwell in, nor visit the tents of the frivolous • . • 
Mrs. Herron-Vallance sought for helpers — £edth and charity 
— ^with Philippa's tent as starting-point . . . She came 
upon a multitude of hypocrites • • • **1 was looking for a 
pearl," she said, ''and a herd of swine came forward to help 
me • • ." She went down there, alone, unguided ... To 
find one living atom trodden out of sight in a desert without 
limits. . . . She found it What guided her? . . . The 
mother-wisdom, I thinL What she found? Yon shall 
know to-monow. • • .' 

'I know,' said Anthony, *that I was afraid the minute I 
set foot in the place.' 

Smyth nodded heavily, many times. ' The House of Fear — 
the very throne of it; and shame; and wretchedness 
. . . Damocles might have felt safe and happy beneath hia 
hanging sword, if he had dwelt a little while in that place 
— borne what Polly 's bearing now. She would not leave it, 
not for safety, fineness. • • • She stands to her poet They 
are her people.' 

The psurson's head sank and he breathed a moment deeply 
and heavily. * Don't touch me, but stand close. Here's the 
ditch « • . beyond is sleep— not this side. This fine lady 
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saw me and the other mountebanks; went alone into the 
depths; found that she sought and returned. . . . She 
came from that house and found me — ^ia Jesus' name 
beadng the scented air in a houseful of exotics. It was her 
face, the living image of pity, that broke me down. It was 
the drunkaras deUrium. . . . She took away the drink, 
nursed me, and when I was fit to receive it, she gave me 
bread • . . man's work- I was to go down into that house 
and be the friend of her who lived in it I went I 
measured all the depths of the sorrow that lived and was 
borne there. 

'Put your hand upon me. I fled from the face of it 
Fled — like a drunken coward to the bottle — back to the 
hot-house, the adulation— to words, words, words. . . • 
They will tell you that for some few Sundays— it might be 
three or four — I cannot tell — I preached upon the misery of 
overdriven and outcast London, and of the loveliness of 
bettering it, so that idle London rang with it . . . One 
Sunday morning — ^the last, the last — I saw, when I was mid- 
way in the winged discourse — above the enraptured faces 
of the women and the churchful of priceless millinery — 
I saw Polly. She was there and gone. She was ashamed 
to be seen in that place. Ashamed ! — I knew the 
depth of that rebuke. It is enough to say. ... I knew 
it; and I stood there to tell of it to those beneath . . . 
search the depths of my shame, show the meanest cranny of 
it . . .' 

Smyth raised his head and breathed, thankfully and at ease, 
as if that instant a great heaviness had been lifted from 
him. 'The torch was black — ^put out, and not to be re- 
kindled. The king and commander of words had become a 
fugitive. I was struck on the mouth. When I opened it to 
speak, no word came, only incoherent maunderings. Then 
before the face of my last congregation, I fell into wild weep- 
ing. . . . The rest was darkness. Your Mr Worldly Wise- 
man told you, better than I can tell, the manner of my 
leaving. This b the cause of it 

'The rest ... is what may be. Hook your arm in mine, 
Samaritan, and let to-morrow tell its own tale. Pity that, 
for those of us who live — not exist by rule and precedent 
— reason and judgment may be exercised only upon the 
past — the irrevocable. The present — ^actions that count 
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and commit— always desperate emergenqr — a rat amongst 
terriers. Irresponsible profundities, these/ 

They were ascending the dim-lighted stairway: Smyth, his 
confession once achieved, had cast himself like an exhausted 
runner when he breasts the tape, upon Anthony's waiting 
arm. He was too far spent to heed or care whither he was 
being led. When he had come to an end of his vague^ 
immense deductions from his recital, his tired utteianoe 
flickered fiuntly and more fiuntly like an expiring lamp in 
formless protestations against the abuse of hospitalit7 and 
proclaimed his essential uselessness : these emphasised rather 
than hid the passion to lie down and sleep that had over- 
mastered him. ^ 

Anthony stood by, giving even, in the latter stages of dis- 
robing, active aid until the clerical outfit was strewn upon the 
floor and Smyth, enveloped in a roomy sleeping-suit that was 
ludicrously misbecoming after the birdlike trimness of a little 
while ago, was tucked in Grant's bed. Before Anthony 
lifted his hands from the bedclothes, the parson was sleeping 
like a tired chUd. 

When he had restored the bedroom to order, Anthony 
stood a moment before turning out the light to look down 
upon the sleeping fiu:e. Unconsciousness had imposed an 
armistice upon the conflict he had seen waged there; heie 
was neither the passionless and wise ascetic, nor yet the veiy 
human creature in whom sorely-needed sustenance and an 
indulgent hearer, long withheld, had awakened the lust of 
living, not primarily for others' sake, but for his own. Sleep 
had merged the two : that very innermost knowledge of both 
which the night had given to Anthony merely deepened his 
perplexity as he looked down at the steeping mask upon the 
pillow. He put out the light with a sudden twist of his 
fingers, and in the moment of impenetrable darkness that fell 
he listened to the breathing of the sleeper. It was slow, 
deep, and rythmical ; there was healing in the sound. He 
closed the door and stood awhile, in the lighted sitting-room, 
to stare profoundly upon it Whether in the daylight there was 
to come forth out of that bedroom the priest and shepherd 
of souls, or the pagan and the doubter who had gloried in 
that which the world would call his backsliding, Anthony 
was content to abide by the issue : nature was at work, renew- 
ing that wasted body and distracted spirit — ^with nature for a 
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helpmeet the balance would be faithfully adjusted or the 
slender fabric would be shattered; the affair was beyond his 
intermeddling. 

In the bedroom, his shabby clothes confronted him; they 
still lay upon the bed, where in his hurried changing he had 
flung them — the immaculate Gregg was still on furlough. 
From the mirror, the reflection stared upon him of a well- 
appointed man of leisure with his own head set above it. 
He tossed the old clothes in a heap upon a chair and hung 
the garments of respectability near them and stood, naked as 
he had come into the world, to look at both : the riddle of 
the sleeping parson's face intruded obstinately upon his tired 
and shapeless musings. And, like the parson, he slept, upon 
the instant of his lying down, the sleep of happy childhood. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

GiUMT drew himself ap fadng the tunnel-inoath that g/cf^ 
upon the asphalted area and £e crowded tenements within. 
Ten minutes later he knocked at a door whose dirt-defying 
enamelled label bore the number that he sought Anthonj 
opened it He was collarless, coatless, and begrimed like 
a dustman; his arms were bare to the biceps, and from one 
hand depended a dirty cloth. 

Upon sight of the other Grant's customary strong and 
genial assurance deserted him; he entered hastily. 'Shut 
it — shut it,' he said, and signed as if dangerous pursuers 
might at any moment burst in upon them. 

Anthony shut the door, set his back to it and held the 
duster like a ready weapon tightly across his legs in front 
of him. 

Grant's eyes travelled quickly and searchingly up and 
down the other's dusty and disordered clothins, and back 
to the face, which was blank and solemn. ' I^ been up 
every blessed filthy staircase — some of 'em to the top; I've 
been taken for a school inspector, and a plumber, and a 
traveller in sewing-machines, and a rent collector, and an 
agitator of sorts.' Speech and look betokened the hot in- 
dignation of one upon whom an ill-timed and vulgar practical 
joke has been played. 

Anthony looked down in seeming guilt and sympathy, and 
drew the dir^r cloth through his hand. 'A native placed 
me right fir^ shot — as an out o' work. But then, I'd 
dressed the part' 

'You would.' Grant stiU seemed bent upon a quarrel. 
' Do you mind telling me,' he asked with a kind of sombre 
sweetness, 'what particular fresh phase of your tomfoolery 
this represents?' 

'Not a bit I'm afraid that would call for another all- 
night sitting, though.' 

186 
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' Like the last one, that landed us on the brink of a deadly 
row? If I hadn't been timed to catch the midnight express 
that night. . . . Who knows?' Grant paused, scowling darkly 
upon the other, and ended savagely — ' I missed you horribly, 
you brute. You spoiled the country for me — well, you 
marred the face of it ; I 'd compunctions about the killing 
of birds; and I up and ran once from the crying of a 
wounded hare— called it a pain in the inside. That empty 
room, all bright, and the filled tumbler, and you shut up 
in the dark alongside; and you left standing on the platform ; 
it was like carting a coflSn to the shoot, witih your name-plate 
on it. You 've made an ass of me.' 

Anthony was still intent upon playing with his duster. 
'I've often sat on your empty bed since,' he said dourly, 
'and envied you most damnably.' 

'Envied? Come.' Grant, on a sudden relieved and 
brisk, made to put away hat and stick and dispose himself 
comfortably in a chair. But chaos and grime confronted 
him everywhere. The table was heaped with books, whose 
proper place, a rich and solid bookcase, was empty, and as 
desolate as a sacked and weed-grown city; a few pictures 
stood round upon the floor, presenting cobwebbed backs; 
assorted men's clothing was heaped upon sundry chairs; by 
an inner door a toilet-set, dean but amazingly incongruous, 
was set in close order on the boards, and seemed to utter 
shamefaced entreaty to be restored to privacy and silence. 
Upon the two chairs that were empty London dust, always 
offensive, like foulness on a living skin, lay heavy. 

Dejection fell upon Grant as he began his survey of the 
place, and disgust was added as he finished it 'What's 
Uiis ; have you gone charing ? * 

Anthony had followed the inspection with solemn interest. 

* Not exactly. I do the dusting, banning at the top, and 
when I 've got all the muck down to the floor-level, I send 
for the charwoman — she 's of the lower branch of the service, 
but essential, like the A.S.C. — and the carpet-cleaner. Come 
and see the job we 've made of the bedroom.' 

• Damn your jobs.' Grant put on his hat, swung sideways, 
and held his stick bayonet-wise towards the other's breast. 

* Anthony. As it was in the beginning of our last momentous 
interview, so now. Am I to go ? ' 

Anthony with his dust;^ copied the other's attitude. ' Not 
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while these hands may wield this dirty clout ; not while tfiis 
body. . . . Don't be a touchy ass. Me lecturing you on 
deportment! You're nosing after intrigues; and you're 
actually afraid of rows, or misunderstandings. Do you know 
you 've just called me by my Christian name for the second 
time in your life? No, you don't; and you don't know 
when you did it first, I bet.' 

'So I did — and I don't neither; when was it?' 
The two men still maintained the fighting pose, and stared 
each in the other's eye. 

* When you were blind — couldn't see the sun. Then and 
now.' 

Grant slowly lowered his stick till the pomt rested on the 
floor; he crossed his hands upon the top, looked down at 
them, and nodded, saying quietly, * By God, so I did, so 
I did.' 

' Yes. And there 's about as much ground for resentment 
between us now as there was then; and as much to hide. 
I 've made you free of the bedroom ; that alone should have 
disarmed you. You don't smell Parma violets, do you;* or 
suspect a maisonette furnished in a hurry, on the hire- 
system ? The pictures, if you want to know, are ecclesiastical 
or academic' 

Grant, still leaning forward on crossed hands, bestowed a 
frowning inspection upon the disorderly room. ' No,' he said 
as he looked ; ' it 's a man's room — a bachdot's, a scholai^s.* 
' ' Say a scholar on strike ; look at Uie dust' 

* When I left you alone in town that time, you were to seek 
out and stand by some mysterious unknown. Is this • . .?' 
Grant nodded heavily towards the littcH^ table. 

'This is the headquarters of the— the gang. But if you 
propose that we stand here while you guess your way through 
the story on the lines of the well-known parlour game . . .' 

*I don't We'll have that all-night sitting, if you thmk 
I 'm any . . . Look here.' Grant still leaned forward on his 
hands and kept his eyes averted : * I left you to your craze 
then : I believed a month or so of it would either fit you 
out for the madhouse or dispose you to be reasonable.' 

' I nearly qualified on the first count. But, reasonable- 
being interpreted ? ' 

I My reading of it ; the rock of refuge, you know — dean 
living, sound body; speculation and sympathy on the 
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chain. ... As per our first merry meeting. Found it hard 
and narrow, and quiet, didn't you ? ' 

' Not exactly. Say I 'm a lodger instead of a landlord 
Say the scallywag needs a run occasionally — the civilised 
nigger wants to go naked and kill now and again. Bored, 
that 'sail' 

Grant, unconvinced, sadly shook his head at the tumbled 
room. * You 've falsified my prognosis. You 've found your- 
self in some mysterious way, not gone to bits as I hoped — 
piggishly hoped. You're defiant; you've learned to talk. 
Don't move ; look at us as we stand. I 'm out of plumb and 
looking sideways; you're straight, and standing over me. 
We've changed places since I tried to dominate you from 
the hearthrug.' 

Anthony broke into vehement laughter ; it ended suddenly, 
and he broke the pause that followed it by saying quietly, 
•Bosh.' 

Grant braced himself upright, his serenity restored, made his 
toss of the chin and looked at the other with his accustomed 
tolerant shrewdness. 'You agree with me, I'm glad to 
notice. We'll have that all-night sitting; I only wanted to 
give you the chance to go to destruction without a brake. 
You 're not going to convert me,^ 

'Convert! To what?' 

*To whatever schemes for exalting the worthless you 're up 

to here : you and your ' he looked about the room. * Is 

he a parson?' 

' He wears a parson's coat.' 

*Ah. On strike, you said, but — ^no offence — subsidised. 
• • . I presume?' 

*Yes, you do.* 

'That's good. And now, if you think you've brought 
sufficient humiliation upon me for the present, fetching me 
here— it's half past one. . . .' 

' I never asked you to come. As for humiliation . . .' 

'You knew that note you left at the rooms would fetch 
me. As I was saying ; you Ve made me show snobbery and 
jealousy, and confess inferiority to another man — which I 
withdraw. Suppose you get off a layer or two of dirt, and we 
go to seek lunch.' 

Anthony made as if to act upon the suggestion with 
alacrity, then irresolution and despondency seized upon him ; 
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he leaned hb back against the door again, and flicked with 
his soiled duster, at nothing. 

* Is it that the notion of washing before meals distresses 
you?' Grant asked scathingly; and added, *we used to 
reckon that a dangerous symptom in the old days.' 

For a moment Anthony went on with his aimless and 
absent flicking. * It 's precisely the passion that 's seized me, 
for cleanliness in a wilderness of dirt, that scares me; especi- 
ally now that I see you, fit and wholesome, and your conscience 
absolutely proof against misgivings about this* — ^his head 
rolled comprehensively, as if to indicate the whole of sunken 
London — ' this welter.' 

'Ah.' Giant followed the idle movements of the duster 
for a moment. 'We heard something about a fanatic once: 
reason and fiematicism yoked together would knock any coach 
to splinters. Seems to me that's the danger in your case. 
" Friend, come up higher," they said when you fell blindfold 
into prosperity, and you came, as to the body; but your 
spirit stayed down under. That the clinch ? ' 

Anthony nodded eagerly. 

'You must take a hand at Ceitigue duty— can't send your 
conscience to sleep by putting your charity-giving percentage 
a notch higher now and again, as I and the rest of the healthy 
rich can ; and your fiEitigue business, when you come to tackle 
it, looks as if the job of Sisyphus was a fool to it' 

Anthony flung away his duster so that it fell upon the heap 
of books. 'Go on jeering and expounding; it shows yon 
care, and you 're wiser than you know : stay on your rock of 
refuge and keep a life-belt handy and haul me up occasionally 
— I shall need it. ... I can't explain* Don't be frozen and 
superior, that 's alL' 

'Oh^ I'll jump on your beloved ideals as they turn np^ 
without merqr and without scruple,' Grant responded with 
unmistakable heartiness. ' Go and wash.' 

' I 've found ' 

Anthony broke off* and strode hastily forward as a key 
rattled in the lock and the door behind him was slowly 
opened. 

'. . . myself.' Anthony ended in a whisper as he drew up 
beside Grant 

A voice sounded from without : '. . . But it wasn't daric 
inside the cave, and there were no beasts at all to frighten 
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them. Oh, no. It was as bright as Tottenham Court Road 
of a Saturday night» because hundreds and hundreds of 
coloured lamps were swinging from the ceiling and stood 
about the walls. But the best of it all was : What do you 
suppose they saw — ^heaps and heaps, boxes and baskets, and 
big, shining tubs and pails, all full of ?' 

Smyth, absorbed in his recital, had backed slowly in at the 
door; he stooped forward as he came, and held a hand ex- 
tended; to its forefinger clung the tiny fist of a girl child : 
her eyes, rayed and coloured like the deep sea, were fixed 
upon his, and ocean-depths of wonder had opened in them. 
Aa she was bidden to guess, she looked up and saw the 
unknown face of Grant above her, and cowered as though he 
had lifted his hand to strike her; the next instant she saw 
Anthony, and smiled radiantly. 

Smyth was boyishly confused: Anthony, having with 
somewhat ostentatious bluntness made the parson and the 
clubman known to one another, hastened to transfer the 
toilet set to the bedroom, where he shut himself in. 

He re-entered the sitting-room noiselessly and paused 
unobserved in the doorway. Smyth stood erect, his hands 
behind him and followed intently an exposition by Grant 
of bowling as practised by a young cricketer who had come 
to the front during the current season, and was playing 
that day in London : the discourse was enlivened by illustra- 
tions of the bowlers method and delivery. The child sat 
near, on the edge of a chair, her feet hanging clear of the 
ground, and followed Grant's mysterious caperings and excite- 
ment with the same eyes of wonder that had attended upon 
Smyth's tale of fabulous riches. 

When Grant was made aware by a side glance of the 
parson's that Anthony was a spectator of his enthusiasm, he 
instantly ceased his demonstrations, relapsed into a severe 
self-consciousness and stared at Anthony as at one who, 
having deliberately planned a situation of sublime awkward- 
ness, must now find his rebuke in being called upon to 
relieve it at once — a business that demanded finesse obviously 
not to be looked for in him, the clumsy contriver of this scene. 

It was the parson who relieved the tension. * It appears,' 
he said briskly and cordially, nodding at Grant, ' that we two 
were sent in the elder days to imbibe wisdom at the same 
fountain-head.' 
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Gpmt cast aside his sternness as quickly as he had assumed 
it. ' Yes, weren't we ! And in five minutes we 're found, like 
faithful scholars, discoursing cricket There 's the might of 
tiadition for you. Lunch with us, won't you, Smyth, and if 
you've time well go to the cricket-ground afterwards and 
you shall see whether I speak the truth about this fellow's 
tricks in bowling. They're simply amazing; he should be 
on this afternoon.' 

'You're very kind . . .' Smyth's eyes sought the face of 
the child. He was again the exclamatory note at the tail of 
hidden writings; the wisp of pale hair elaborately hid the 
bruised temple: save for the eyes — inscrutable, yet as elo- 
quent and candid as the eyes of a wounded animal — he was 
the stage curate. ' You 're very kind Perhaps another time. 
Jiist now, my place is in attendance upon this lady.' 

Grant stood back a pace and looked down upon the child 
and she, perfectly composed and unafraid, fixed her luminous 
gaze upon him ; one might have read in the look a hope that 
he was about to cut fresh capers for her amusement, or that 
she was searching the recesses of his souL He hurriedly 
exacted a promise that he and the parson should foregather 
soon ; turning again to the child, and finding himself still the 
object of her profoimd and placid contemplation, he was 
overcome with diffidence, and apparently lost in doubt as to 
what manner of leave-taldng would be seemly in these un- 
familiar circumstances : finally he nodded to the child, as to 
an equal and contemporary, and withdrew hastily. 

When Anthony overtook him he was clearly more resentful 
and ill-humoured that upon his first appearance. Nothing 
passed between the pair until they had left the sour-smelling by- 
streets behind them and had emerged upon a main thorough- 
fare. Anthony felt himself to be under hostile and severe 
inspection and took no overt heed of it. 

'This present get-up of yours,' Grant asked at length in a 
voice that soundeid quarrelsome by reason of its very smooth- 
ness, 'does that signify any particular rdle in this new order 
ofthings?* 

Anthony looked slantwise down at the bulging, nondescript 
things that covered him. 'New order? Disorder: chaos. 
They seem to me to signify that pretty clearly. These aze 
not made to measure.' 

' I should hope not So you "ve landed in chaos, and don't 
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care who knows it Are these— ^is it as comfortable as your 
last place?' 

'Well, it's interesting. Don't you think so, even the 
sample of it you lit upon just now? ' 

' You 're more kinds of a fool than even I suspected. Is 
it necessary?* 

* If the greater still includes the less, you may say it is ; 
it 's inevitable.' 

•You've improved mightily in argument, I will allow ; and 
you seem to know your own mind as you never did before. 
I suppose that comes of taking up with a theologian ? ' 

* I shouldn't think so. Not the self-knowledge part of it 
certainly. I never heard of theology working that way. But 
did he strike you as much of a — doctrinaire?' 

'Your parson? Well, no, he did not, now you mention it. 
At least, not finally ; he 's a sportsman, certainly— or else how 
should he get me talking school-times and cricket inside five 

minutes, as he did ; and he 's a ' Grant's ill-humour had 

given place to unaccustomed fervour; he checked it, and 
resumed carefully: 'Oh, he's respectable; doesn't seem a 
prig. But, first impressions, you know. 

*WeU? I had my own.' 

'That plastered forelock; that . • . Oh, all the properties I 
The curate, the curate 1 ' 

'My own impressions to a hair. Did you give him the 
benefit of yours?' 

'Like a bargee? Hang it, no T 

•I did.* 

'What I • 

i ' Full in the face. Like a bargee : no, like an Ishmaelite ; 
I 'd dressed the part, you know, and I played it too. You 're 
horrified. I played it to the life ; I was abusive and violent ; 
but I lifted that plastered forelock and looked beneath it 
Anthony chuckled. 'That's where the might of your tradi- 
tion comes in — to hide the truth of things.' 

'Oh, rant What did you find under the curl?' 

They had arrived at the club, and Anthony paused by the 
foot of the steps and marked with his eye the one whereon 
the head of Smyth might have landed had he not been safe- 
guarded in his exhaustion. ' I found,' he said slowly, 'a wild 
man with a club, and a modem gentleman armed oolj with 
Christian principles, fighting to a finish.' 

K 
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^ITm?' Grant also eyed the solid, sombre baiMing and 
the well-conditioned men who came and went through its 
portals. 'Behold tradition, rightly interpreted.' With an 
air of bland proprietorship, he indicated the stone-faced 
premises. * If your modem geatleman coold only modernise 
his weapons : tiiis clnb has a policeman attached, to make 
short work of the prowling aboriginal' 

' And where,' Anthony demanded hotly, * do the Christian 
principles come in? ' 

* According to my limited observation and eiq)erience, no- 
where.' 

* Well,' Anthony persisted, * Christian practices, then.' 
'They come, they go* the practitioners, at least — to the 

lions; or to tiieir modem equivalents — on the whole less 
merdful, I'm disposed to think — to the Intellectuals, and 
theorists, and all kinds of most uncomfortable failures. But 
this kind of thing — ^your kind— 4)elongs to the Sunday tub 
in Hyde ParL We've hunger in common, anyhow; let's 
make the most of it' 

Grant, as he had drawn towards the centre of well-being 
and good govemment, had steadily r^ained his equipoise — 
so curiously shaken in the tenements — and his seasoned 
habit of ddivering shrewd, summary ,and final judgment upon 
the distressing problems of the world. Anthony, upon the 
other hand, comparatively alert and serene amid the social 
chaos and unconquerable dirt, as he withdrew from it was 
given over to sombre irresolution and vagueness. As he 
followed Grant into the stately vestibule, he felt within him 
something of the stunning confusion that had come upon 
him when first he had been led here, at heart an outlaw and 
a vagabond. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

It was well on in the afternoon : the two men were in that 
same comer of the smoking-room where Smyth had told his 
tale; Anthony, forestalling the all-night session, had retold it 
forthwith. 

'And what did the morning bring forth out of my bedroom 
— man or priest?' 

* Both. Neither. I don't know.' 

* You don't know.' Grant was unmoved, but keenly inter- 
ested. 'Well, it's a good story, and I can understand your 
curiosity about the sequel A good story, and well told too. 
No wonder your new command of words struck me. You 've 
bonowed something from this little — Saint Spitfire.' 

'Borrowed? Suppose it were a . . .' Anthony, sitting 
forward, had raised an open hand above his head as if to 
smite the table with it As he broke off midway in his phrase, 
so also he abandoned the vehement action that went with it ; 
he relapsed hastily into the pose of moody idleness and knit 
his fingers about an uplifted knee. 

' Suppose ? ' The subsidence had whetted Grant's curiosity. 

' I 'm sitting where he sat,' Anthony resumed carefully ; ' I 
caught myself in the act of using one of his pet gestures, 
when he's on fire, as he was here. And I was going to say, 
when I noticed the action, suppose it was no borrowing but. 
a free gift ; suppose he 'd given me back my own inheritance.' 

' Do you mean his cast-off pulpit ? ' 

'There's no more pulpit for either of us. You found me 
changttl, and no wonder; words and manner, it was Smyth 
just now. You said I 'd found myself ' 

'And you 're b^mning to suspect it was somebody else. 
My son, I tremble for this inheritance.' 

Anthony held doggedly to his pursuit of the abstractioiv 
'You said I'd found myself: I said the same just as Smyth 
came into the room.' 

106 
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'It was dramatic; though I did not, and I don't yet 
foUow/ 

* Nor I ; but I shalL Just go on being robust and sceptical 
— be my intellectual nut-cracker.' 

* Delighted. And the nut under operation at present: 
that you and the psu-son are blood brothers ? ' 

* The man ; and it 's a spiritual cousinship. Don't you see ? 
It's your own beefy common sense that suggests it' 

'You shall have your fill of that I know the cussedness 
that thrives upon opposition. At the moment — no ; I don't 
quite see the cousinship between the outlaw and — and St 
Spitfire.' 

' Well, I do, thanks to the good old sound obstacles your 
common sense puts in my way. I see the difference between 
the one outlaw that followed his blood and his conscience 
wherever they led him and stood the consequences like a 
Briton ; and the other that funked it all and looked on and 
twiddled his thumbs, and theorised, and called die sorrow in 
his guts by the name of philosophy.' 

/mthony had forthwith resumed the gesture and manner of 
Smyth. Grant observed the transfiguration keenly. 

' This strikes me like a cousinship in contrasts,' he said 
drily. 

'It is, or it was. The contrast between courage and 
cowardice, no less. Man, he's lived — he's lived. He's 
drunk the cup as it was offered to him, down to the hed-tap; 
and what have I been but a grizzling dyspeptic? ' 

Grant looked down the extended, comfortable length of 
himself. ' On the strength of what it 's given him and where 
it's landed him, I 'm disposed, myself, to continue merely to 
exist.' 

Anthony scrutinised severely for a moment his clenched 
fist that he had pressed upon the table. Twice he took a 
sudden breath as if to speak, but shook his head after each 
attempt 

Grant continued indulgently, with a shrewd eye upon the 
other's confusion. 'I'm no proselytiser; my life's vicious 
and lazy, that's easily demonstrated; but it shows decent 
results — good health and contentment If I have to give 
thanks for it to the god of circumstance, that's not my &ult; 
I've no jurisdiction over him or his works. I'm the last 
man on earth to coerce another into living my life, even if I 
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could ; there 's no man living I 'd even argue with about its 
good points except yourself. But, by inclination and request, 
I shall go on arguing that, fixed as you are, you will find no 
better one. I 'm bound to say that as far as you 've got in 
proving this spiritual cousinship between the parson, or ex- 
parson, and yourself, has only persuaded me that he's let 
loose Uie dogs in you — the dogs I flattered myself I 'd got to 
some extent under control' 

'It's better,' said Anthony stoutly, *to be killed hunting 
than to die of over-feeding on the chain.' 

•That's the worst of parables from nature; they'll prove 
or confound anything, I grant you. Let 's leave proof to the 
Pharisees. On your own showing, so far as you've estab- 
lished this cousinship, you've given me a study in contradic- 
tions. You've taken up with an enthusiast, and you're too 
old a dog to hunt in that company. If he'd caught you 
young — say as young as he was when he fought the bullock- 
puncher, now . . / 

•Well?' 

• Well, you might have threshed your way together, through 
the smashing of the conventions, to a working philosophy. 
But ... my dear fellow, you 're no fledgling. You haven't 
studied man in economic or polite literature; you know he's 
ninety-nine parts monkey to one of godhead.' 

Anthony laughed delightedly and grew solemn. ' I don't 
know that even Smyth would quarrel with your estimated 
proportions — in the average mixing. And I don't know that 
he 's more of a revolutionary, this minute, than I am, or you 
are. And I don't know that he wants to break anything — 
even the law.' 

• Then what the devil do you want — the pair of you ? ' 

* I don't know ; but I have a suspicion that your massive 
stu — common sense will put me on the track of it, in time. 
You allow it's a cood story, Smyth's?' 

'Splendid. I 11 even allow that, to match it, one might 
have to draw upon the records of sundry martyrs and saints 
of old.' 

' Ha ! ' Anthony rounded excitedly upon him. 

* Wait.' Grant was resolutely judicial. • It 's a piece of life 
— it's a tale of the war between flesh and spirit that goes on 
more or less under every shirt that doesn't cover a clod or a 
walking corpse. In your parson's case it's acute and pro- 
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longed, that's all — ^the combatants are weD matched, and 
both ftirioiis.' 

'Yes — yes. If it were written down ! * Anthony exclaimed 
delightedly. 

' My son, the high priests of literature will see to it that 
it isn't; not in these days. This is life: for publicarion it 
must be killed and dressed — made to square with the 
current fads in politics and religion. Smyth, you declare, 
has sloughed these.' 

* YouTe a serpent for wisdom.' Anthony brooded darkly 
for a moment 'Yes. I begin to understand many things, 
including even the poor old mother's literary At Home.' 

'Well, keep yourself snugly pivoted here, put the dpgs on 
the chain ; be resolutely uimioved, serene, dispassionate, and 
you'll understand the entire menagerie in time.' Grant 
lighted a cigarette and waved it ai^y about his head: 'It 
comes and goes, here beneath this very roof, in the streets, 
in society.' He shook it threateningly in Anthony's face: 
' It 's not necessary to fall into your jut, to try the depth of 
it ; a sounding-lead is both cleaner and more accurate.' 

Anthony made the head-shake that signifies incurable 
obstinacy. ' Suppose you had fallen into the pit ? ' 

'I shouldn't expect you to take a header on top oi 
me.' 

'You'd like me to call it a damned good story and go on 
as before?' 

' If you thought me worth salving, you might let down a 
ladder ; there 's nothing in my principles to forbid that' 

'And tf you were broken and helpless • . .?' Anthony 
made a sweeping gesticulation. ' We might go on countering 
on one another this way — ^banging one another on the head 
with empty bladders like a pair of clowns or theologians — to 
all eternity. I, who was bored, am interested.' 

* Be interested, then ; but keep your heart out of it Be 
the intelligent onlooker.' 

' I 'm sick to death of intelligence and onlooking ; so is 
this age, I 'm inclined to think.' 

' Oh, if you 're only setting out to purge your generation of 
indifference and vain palaverings . . .' 

'To hell with your sophistries. It's a good story; you 
allow that yourself, and you understand my interest in the 
sequel; I can't live in comfort all the time, and have the 
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chapteiB as they're written— as they're lived— fetched to me 
like books from the drculatbg library.' 

'So. And do you expect to follow them more closely as 
participuit? It's the r^er of telq;rams that sees most of 
a rampaiyPi you know.' 

*And if we all read telegrams? Ill be honest: down 
there I see nothing but dirt and chaos — all the private 
soldier sees of war; only rarely a Aght, and that's naked 
terror. Yet the nations go on fighting. 1 11 come to you for 
the armchair, panoramic view of it all. Why, I 've got it to-day, 
since we came here. This morning, it was sheer muddle.' 

* Well, old moon-calf— for it 's a phase of the calf in you ; 
the last, I hope — ^bring me your budgets in a heap and 1 11 
sort them for you. Meantime, if you see it all mapped up to 
date, I don't.' 

'You would have, if you hadn't kept me fencing with 
bladders. Look here, who came out of that room ? It was 
where we started. I don't know. The two Smyths rolled 
into one, both shy and mute, and both pining to get back to 
the slum. The Smyth that was, the double Smyth, and all 
his ways, stood as clear to me up to the moment when I shut 
him in your bedroom as a plain in sunlight when you see it 
from a hill. And after' — ^Anthony made an upward snap of 
the fingers — ' there was no landscape, only a locked door. 
Well, I would as soon have left you broken-legged in a ditch 
as have let him go back there alone. Call it nothing higher 
than blazing curiosity, if you like.' 

' Yes. And the sequel? ' 

' Confusion, so far. Smyth vanished with the effects of the 
food and wine I gave him. Down there, it 's Father Wells — 
the saint without the spitfire. You yourself won't deny that, 
notwithstanding aU the egregious ^humbug, there is that noble 
army working out of sight aU round us here — the people that 
brought the cry from him.' 

' No,' Grant assented quietly, * I won't deny that.' 

'Wdl then, he — Father Wells — is fit to be commander- 
in-chief of that army. No; keep that bladder quiet' — 
Anthony raised a hand against threatened interruption — 'I 
want to know if it was Clmst's mercy or man's passion that 
called him down there. You stare at my handiness with 
words : I seemed to aimex his entire vocabulary in a night.' 

' He 's given you more than a vocabulary.' 
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* No. The rest was there already — ^but never mind that I 
want to know, to watch. A woman called him, as he said, for 
the second time ; pulled the ecclesiastical edifice about his 
ears ; which of them did she call — man or saviour of men ?' 

Grant nodded heedfully and whistled gently to himself. 
' Yes, and when the man was calle ), first time, the end, as 
our uncrowned laureate sings, was bloody war. But yoa 
say the priest . . . Maybe there are no elements of war io 
this : mere dull goodness may triumph.' 

'War!' Anthony exclaimed ferociously, and steadied 
himself. ' I '11 give you the cold facts — the working out will 
. show if I 'm sentimentalising. The girl had comfort and 
security anyhow, and a congenial job, after a life of misery. 
She gave them up to come home — God o' mercy, home 1— 
because her people were in trouble.' 

•Where's home?' 

' In the kennels, three floors above where you found me.' 

'I've been told they pine for their native squalor when 
they're taken from it.' 

' They do. And die of it. Suspend your judgment on 
this case till you hear it The stepmother was a drunkard 
and a scolding woman ; one night the father, coming hom^ 
fell over some&ing in the dark : it was the wife — she had cat 
her throat and he fell with his hands in her blood. That 
child you saw — her child, Polly's step-sister — ^had been flung 
against the wall ; she was senseless ; the step-brother, a year 
older, was crying under the bed in the inner room. In the 
bed was Polly's younger sister. She 's still there — dying now. 
Betrayed. . . . Yes, it was she put that touch to Polly^ hair 
the diay I went there to dinner, when she thought I was 
hungry. Can't you see her kneeling down? The two 
sisters . • . making a joke of it, I expect The father hasn't 
spoken since, except rarely, to Polly. He's the peasant 
breed — sturdy, stupid, as honest as the earth ; bound to go 
under in this clever London — like the earth. He eats; 
keeps as strong as a navvy in his body. His eyes are fiill of 
blood He's listening, Smyth says, day and night, for the 
footstep of the man that wronged his girl in there. When he 
hears it — the right one or another, it won't matter much — 
there will be war.' 

Grant fiercely crushed out the ember of his cigarette. 
' Merciful God,' he said quietly. 
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• Say, ingenious ; it 's a piece of exquisite torture. That is 
what Polly came home to, and faced, without a word That, 
and hunger on the top of it all —for the father had already 
tramped the streets, three months out of work. She had to 
take the first that offered. Lucky she fell in with sympathetic 
and enlightened folk, pioneers in the kindness-to-inferiors 
cause, so that she could earn enough to feed herself, and 
make it do for the feeding and housing of five, and spend her 
evenings in the home circle forbye. That was her problem 
and those were her privileges, when she fainted in presence 
of her mistress— in my mother's drawing-room.' Anthony 
ended abruptly and resumed with cheerfulness : ' The sequel 's 
packed full of promise, isn't it ? ' 

Grant fidgeted angrily a moment with the things upon the 
table before him. 'We're surrounded,' he said firmly at 
last, ' with stories and sequels of precisely the same order.' 

'I know. But the screen I set up to hide them keeps 
tumbling down. Oh I I forgot one of the finest bits of irony 
in the whole series. When I first entered that House of Fear, 
as we call it, knowing nothing, it seemed as if I were to fight 
for my life that instant: it might have been a tiger or it 
might have been a madman that was coming at me. I was 
scared like a child in the dark, and could see nothing to 
account for the possession— only I couldn't take my eyes off 
a big tapestried armchair that stood with its back to me ; it 
was as much out of place as the crown jewels would have 
seemed, just there. I thought it was empty, then and after- 
wards j well, the man with the blood-fiUed eyes was in it 
— ^listening Hke a wounded lion, for a footstep. When he 
hears it ... By the way — here's the irony — Smyth brought 
it there, the armchair, as a reminder of the days when he 
was an ornament of the church, and looked for high pro- 
motion on account of his services to her. It was one of the 
innumerable gifts of his admirers ; this one came to him from 
the lovely Philippa, Mrs. Herron-Vallance's daughter.' 

Grant remained long without moving, and sunk in thought. 
He rose at last and looked darkly round the place, which 
had grown populous while they had talked, and was filled 
with a subdued and steady hum of conversing men. ' Come 
away,' he said peremptorily; *this place is stifling. Bring 
me those budgets as they occur : I believe I envy you.' 



CHAPTER XXX 

They had been wanderers together, these housemates; now 
one of them had come home, the other was still upon the 
road. Anthony's waking thoughts, fresh from the carem of 
good sleep and its presiding mother, ranged largely, free as yet 
of the insistent host of trifles that action and the day would 
bring upon him : the record of these a budget of confusion ; 
this, with aid, to be made plain : order and coherence im- 
posed upon the hurly burly and it would stand forth, so 
small a thing in fact as one day in a man's existence, so great 
essentially as to be indistinguishable in plan and purpose 
from the courses of the stars. It was well to keep the open 
road, since to keep it meant travelling in so magnificent a 
company. So for a while he cruised delectably about the 
borderkmd of wakefulness. 

With the opening of his eyes he was plucked from the 
inane and clapped in prison, his newly-wakened wits, 
a leaderless company, clamouring at his ear for guidance 
upon the day's doings, scolding him for sluggardliness, though 
opportunity had hailed him, and for inaction and a foolish 
complacency at a moment that smelt of crisis. He flung 
away the bedclothes, swung his feet to the floor, and with his 
eye upon the door-knob hearkened intently, desperately, like 
a man trapped and unarmed, who hears the footfall of 
murderers on the stair. Then he gathered up and held his 
naked shins, hooked his heels upon the bed-frame, laughed 
slily at his ridiculous fears, and fell to a survey of the bed- 
room. 

It was the same room that had been his sanctuary in that 
bad hour ; but not the same as he had strewn, a few nights 
since, with the trappings of his various selves. Grant was 
not the one to return to town and be lapped in the raw dis- 
comfort that passed for housekeeping with the vague and 
garrulous lady who had figured as substitute for the immacu- 

lOS 
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late Gregg when on furlough. Even in the darkest days of 
his adrersity, Grant had nerer lost the art of wearing rags 
and suffering penury with distinction : he was no snob ; but 
never had he for one moment acknowledged the blood-tie 
betwixt himself and poverty. So now, with all the machinery 
of comfort at his commancC was he likely to commit himself 
to the care of a slattern? No. His return had been pre- 
ceded by that of Gregg, and with Gregg order and decorum 
had resistlessly invaded the household. With eyes still 
sleep-laden, hunched together on the bedside, Anthony sur- 
veyed his room. Since the. return of the valet, the gaoler, 
all traces of occupation save those which denoted the 
bachelor of means and ample leisure had been rigorously 
effaced. It was the room that had received him in his hour 
of social and spiritual outlawry — the same^ but for the addi- 
tion of the means and evidences of his reclamation, at the 
hands of valet and housemate, from vagabondage. These 
were unobtrusive, but eloquent. Upon a set of shelves 
erected for the purpose, there was his footgear on parade, 
heels outward, every pair of them moulded to the likeness of 
his feet by yellow-handled trees, the work of skilled craftsmen 
— footgear slim and shapely, to broad-soled and cumbrous : 
subtly shaded tan; patent leather, graded wonderfully to that 
fine lustre that is not shiny, as the bounder wears it, nor yet 
brittle and dull, with threats of peeling, such as proclaims the 
bunioned fraud or the suburban gent; shoes and boots for 
the pavement, for the metropolitan in undress but at ease ; so 
downward to the rugged, the massive, the superbly-cumbrous, 
damp-defying porpoise hide. And upon the top shelf above 
the muster, pots, tins^ brushes, polishing-pads — to the end 
that each and all below might be preserved and constantly 
redressed to grace its allotted part. This brought to mind 
the actor, his make-up box and dresser ; but — here was the 
distinction between life^ this life, and the mime's — ^this actor 
must be no star, must nourish and display no commanding 
talent ; he must shun distinction, lose himself in the ruck of 
the nameless elegant. 

As with the footgear, so with the rest of those various dis- 
guises in which it was decreed — by whom he knew not; 
though it was certain that, if the law were obscure its executive 
officer was inexorable — ^was decreed that he should walk 
abroad. For every base standing ready there upon the 
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shelres, a superstructure was prepared also. Trousers, 
clamped about the ankles, hung in a row, waist downwards 
from a rack ; and atop of these more trousers were in a press : 
these would be inspected presently, and those that showed 
the level crease at front and back in its true nicety, would be 
hung like flitches, each pair in its allotted clamp, amongst the 
others. Behind a curtain hung many coats, each one — as he 
thought of them now, with his eye upon the figured tapestry 
that hid them — ^like himself, headless and dismembered; 
for each as it hung was cunningly preserved in the likeness of 
his own torso. The notion having arisen— -of clothes going 
abroad, preserving shape and fullness, and yet containing 
nothing they denoted, and exciting no comment — pursued 
him throughout his investigation. It hunted him into wake- 
fulness, and exchanged for definite alarm the bemused, im- 
personal misgivings of his comfortable reflections, begun in 
drowsiness. Presently the officer of the law, the master of 
the wardrobe, would be here, to mask his own unalterable 
choice of the day's attire behind a pretence of solemn defer- 
ence and of submission to the will of the owner of these 
many liveries. In the earlier days of his apprenticeship to 
laborious idleness — ^the days when even he himself had fur- 
tive hopes that the leopard's spots might be for once in a way 
expunged — ^Anthony had taken part in this opening scene of 
the day's burlesque with a certain zest ; even when the hope 
of his reclamation had departed there had still remained the 
humour of it To-day there was no fun in the prospect : to 
exchange for the lengthy monologues — always rambling, often 
beery, yet withal impenetrated with a kind of pagan mother- 
wisdom— of Gregg's locum tenens for the implacable dullness 
and rigid perfection of Gregg himself, gave promise of no- 
thing but weariness. The spirit of the truant in imminent 
danger of capture possessed Anthony in its turn. He 
snatched the watch from beneath his pillow, noted that it 
pointed within the half-hour of the arrival of his bath water, 
and thus of an assault by the massed forces of civility upon 
his freedom. He dashed into that suit of ready-made cloth- 
ing which in so far was honest wear in that it told nothing of 
him to the world, and descended stealthily into the street 

It was just such a day as had opened to his home-coming, 
about six months before — ^the sky clear and featureless, with- 
out threat and without promise, the light pure and shadowless. 
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One of those still, suspended days that come like an armistice 
upon the blusterous period of the equinox. Very like the 
other, and its very opposite — spring and autumn ; youth and 
age, hope and disillusion^ strength and weariness; the 
promise of life and its fulfilment He committed his body 
to another law — a larger law, but no less blind— than Gregg's ; 
it led him riverward. On either side of him, maids were 
whitening the steps; a preoccupied postman, a hooting, 
shiny-hatted milkman were upon their rounds. He look^ 
sharply, even loitered awhile, in hopes of seeing the miscreant 
tom-cat, fugitive from daylight and decency. In Vanity Fair 
the night-booths were in the hands of cleaners. He took his 
stand upon the curb, beneath the winged archer, and watched 
the spoil as it gathered and was driven before the besom of a 
scavenger, on its way to the attendant dust-cart and purifica- 
tion by fire : torn firagments of broadsheets, hinting obscurely 
in huge type as they floundered towards the tumbril, of the 
forgotten scares of yesterday; a woman's glove, ripped up 
from wrist to finger-tips ; the battered crown of a sailor hat, 
ribbonless and showing punctures in the straw where the hat- 
pins had pierced ; cigarette ends, some of them gilded ; the 
heel of a tumbler, and tinkling bits of bottle-glass ; rags, once 
dainty and fine, and a wisp of matting, all wrought to uni- 
formity by the common filth. 

He plucked his sight disgustedly firom the street offal ; it 
swung heedlessly amongst the hurrying troops of workaday 
folk and settled upon the array of moons — ^all lustreless and 
cold now to the eye of day — ^that were set upon the face of 
the historic pleasure house. So, betwixt the man upon the 
curb of six months ago and this one, there was no difference 
but this : then, he had cherished, desperately, the last of his 
illusions ; now he was sophisticated : there had been, then, 
life — the flare of passion, the mercy of forgetfulness — ^to be 
found and lived by losing oneself in the multitude that came 
and went beneath the moons; now they were cold, and he at 
the day's beginning had found a sufficing symbol of the 
multitude, its pleasures and pursuits, in a searching study of 
street-refuse. A fine sequel to his triumphant self-aifirmation 
of yesternight! 

He watched the shovelful of dirt, which had inspired this 
latest outbreak of barren speculation in him, as it was 
swallowed in the lidded dustcart^ and envy of the whistling 
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dostm^ — Ins absorbed comi^eteiiess, his essential utility to 
the Suite — enrjr burned in Anthcmy as he withdrew; As he 
set his course for the tenements, his envy turned to a rage of 
irritation; he had to make his way along congested pave- 
ments, to battle upstream against a living tide that was 
setting workward — up to <me of the sources of it, that would 
be empty, save for the unemployed and miserable and 
outcast, to whom, as to himself, the halls of industry were 
forbidden. 

He had prayed for self-forgetfnlness, that his life, like the 
lives of those about him, nught go free-flung, no matter if its 
end were destruction or disgrace; maybe here, as upon his 
first and second coming it had seemed— maybe here was the 
beginning of a response. For he arrived at the scene of his 
sdf-appointed labours hot with a resentm^t whidi he 
nourished jealously. 

Smyth, Uke most of his kind, was as faistidious as the finest 
of women, fanatically neat and orderly in his person and his 
immediate possessions, and as resourceless m ordering his 
surroundings to his needs as a suckling : given the absence 
of domestic service, he was as helpless as the suckling to 
remedy the disorder by any effort on his own account, and as 
his domestic inefficiency, so was his horror of the privations 
it entailed. Until the hour of his discovery by Grant in the 
tenements, Anthony had found himself, if not happy, at least 
mercifully preoccupied in doing for the distracted parson that 
which he could not do for himself— in rescuing the rooms 
from their abysmal untidiness, and in seeing to it that Smyth 
ate, at reasonable hours and plentifully, food that was to 
rebuild his body, and so fortify him against whatsoever 
harrowing emergencies a relentless fiite might yet have in 
store for him. Until the coming of Grant, this had seemed 
to Anthony, apostle of the immediate, to be the kind of 
service he had hungered for his life through, and the outward 
and visible token that the ti^ so suddenly and strangely knit, 
between Smyth and himself in spiritual things and in revolt 
against the uses of the world, was a real one, and enduring. 
In this good conviction, and full of hope as to the issue, he 
had toiled at his house-cleaning and as overseer of the 
commissariat Made eloquent and masterful too, for the 
first time in his life, by this good enterprise, he had overcome 
even the fundamental obstinacy of Grant, twice-dipped cynic 
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that he was — ^had even compelled his approval and extorted 
an avowal of Grant's envy. Then Anthony had slept upon 
his laurels and awaked to find them nettles. 

Nursing his suUenness, he arrived at the tenements to find 
Smyth's rooms as he had left them, save that the parson was 
there in the midst of the disorder : he had cleared a small 
space at one comer of the table by increasing elsewhere its 
accumulations, and with head in hand was poring above 
freshly>opened letters. 

The parson laid his right hand outspread upon the letters, 
and leaned his chin upon the other fist, so that it rested upon 
the scarred knuckles. He smiled inscrutably, and nodded 
slowly, many times. 

'Morning, Father.' The greeting, tendered otherwise, 
might have conveyed a fine compliment: Anthony's 
malignant humour charged it with the hot contempt he 
had once discharged upon the curate of his imagination. 

'Good morning, Sam,' the parson answered, ready but 
unsmiling. 

•Sam?' 

' Upon reflection, and by your leave, I shall call you by 
that name. Short for Samaritan, you know. When I was 
broken by the wayside, and you — tut, tut ! the memory of it 
needs only mention — I called you that. The abbreviation 
will at once baffle vulgar curiosity as to its origin and set the 
parable amongst living things. Do you agree ? ' 

Anthony, after careful aiming, threw his hat quoitwise 
upon one of the upper, empty bookshelves and watched it 
intently as it settled, a hairsbr^th within the line of safety. 
'No/ 

' I shall not stoop to persuade ' 

' Supposing I had let you lie and had sent an ambulance 
and a hospitid ticket ? ' 

' Man of imagination as I am, even I cannot suppose that' 

' I woidd, though — to^y.' 

'Rubbish, Sam. And if you would, still you cannot recall 
yesterday, nor undo the deeds thereof.' 

Anthony glowered here and there about the half-cleaned, 
disorderly room, but his eyes avoided the parson. ' I 'm in a 
furious temper,' he said at length. 

'Give me of your fury.' Smyth had not moved a finger 
and still kept the sunken eyes steadfastly upon the other's 
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&ce. ' Give me all of it, as you did before. I notice yoa 
left the door open, intentionally or no. There 's retreat open 
in caae you start a conflagration. This morning my world's 
badly in need of fire or tempest — after which sane counsel 
and reconstruction must inevitably follow.' He swiftly patted 
the letters beneath his right hand. ' Go on.' 

Anthony's eyes had been drawn to the parson's during the 
hasty delivery of this exhortation. He launched forthwith 
upon the tale of his triumph over Grant yesterday; the 
shattering doubts of this morning, and the moment's black 
mistrust of yesterday's hollow triumph, and rage at the 
shallow complacency that had achieved it 

Smyth, as the other paused, seemingly in challenge, merely 
lifted the outspread hand, lowered his eyes for an instant 
upon the heap of letters beneath, and resumed his attitude 
of silent, passive contemplation of Anthony. 

It seemed a provocative and delibezate withholding of some 
knowledge that, shared, would somehow prove Anthony's 
resentment to be at once reasonable and baseless. As he 
remained, angrier than before, and yet assured that his wrath 
and suspidon were both ludicrous, the door, which he had 
left slighdy ajar, was flung open from without, so rudely that 
it went with a crash against a comer of the bookcase and 
shivered on its hinges. The author of this outrage — BUI, 
Polly's step-brother — stood grinning upon the threshold. 
Anthony looked down at him as at an enemy — one betwixt 
whom and himself there was the blood-feud. He remem* 
bered how his first sight of the urchin, staring souUessly upon 
him in the dirty well-bottom, had sickened him ; and how 
the boy's grossness, at table and elsewhere, had raised a mad- 
ness of disgust in him : his rage centred and grew steady. 
' Shut that door,' he said gently. 

The boy advanced within the room, came beneath the 
placid stare of Smyth, in which he read leniency and mild 
persuasiveness. 'Shan't!' It was something very like an 
unruly ape that spat the word. 

Anthony set the door swinging to^ and with calculated 
violence sent the urchin after it so that he plunged and was 
brought smartly against it as it slammed, driven by his weight 
It was the gross, mismanaged ape that had bidden defiance; 
it was the coward and bally and potential criminal and 
plunderer of women that surrendered shamdessly to the only 
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authority he was to recognise-— brute force, or the threat and 
fear of it. The measure of retribution had been exactly 
gauged to the o£fence and the sinner's needs ; the boy was 
totally unhurt, only scared and in the posture to be rendered 
amenable to command. With his face to the door he wept 
slobberingly, and sobbed with the smothered huskiness that 
tells of lungs riddled with disease — it was the cry of all the 
misery of the town, inarticulate and irremediable, startled into 
one instant's self-knowledge and prevision. 

At sound of it, Anthony's wrath cooled and cleared to an 
intense clear-sightedness. That crying, in its large signifi- 
cance, gave him sorrow such as the ocean gives, because its 
bed is strewn with the bones of all the drowned; sorrow for 
the type was changed to pity for the individual, marked even 
in his mother's womb to live in wretchedness, and breed it, 
and was now snivelling there and seeming to tell th6 whole 
tale of misery at Anthony's command. A horror of com- 
punction ensued, bringing with it and driving home the 
charge of a brutal misuse of man's strength upon defenceless 
childhood ; then compunction fled like a thief before the con- 
stable, for patchings and darnings upon the urchin's clothes 
recalled PoUy and how, many a time, Anthony had stood by 
helpless and enraged while this young brute had preyed upon 
her helplessness to administer this one right corrective of 
the brutal. With a hand on the boy's head, Anthony turned 
him to the rightabout and methodically with his own hand- 
kerchief mopped away the traces of tears, and the product of 
slobbering at mouth and nose. Then several times he 
made the boy go outside, knock, enter, give his message, and 
withdraw becomingly. The orders were obeyed at fint with 
unrelieved suUenness; then in the manner of a chastened 
and particularly stupid mongrel; and at last almost with 
alacrity, while giggling had taken the place of sobs as an 
accompaniment 

Throughout the encotmter and its outcome Smyth had not 
moved, and had remained an apparently disinterested on- 
looker. 

When Anthony had at last dismissed the boy with a penny, 
Smyth rose, stretched head and hands to their uttermost 
above him, then fell to a steady patrol of the room, his 
fingers tightly clasped behind him, and stooping like one 
lapped in reverie. 

o 
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Anthony watched narrowly while the parson made several 
turns. 'Expect I've forfeited my nickname already?' he 
suggested defiantly, yet not without apprehension. 

' No ; but if I could call to mind some historic personage 
who was judge and executioner in one, and was strenuous 
and upright in both capacities, I should hold some fond 
abridgment of his name in reserve for use upon occasions 
such as the present.' 

' By the sound of it, that might be heading for a dressing- 
down. Better get it over. If Father Wells ' 

' It was meat and drink to him.' 

'What?' 

'Oh, I noted the baleful emphasis you laid upon the 
courtesy title when you arrived. I, in a parched country, 
smelt the rain.' 

Anthony frowned distractedly; the parson held steadily 
upon his beat, and twice as he passed by his heap of letters 
he looked and nodded sidelong towards them. 

'I was feeling peculiarly parched and stricken — say, like 
a dumb watercourse in that sometime land of our adoption ; 
there was the promise of plenty' — again he eyed the letters 
in passing — 'and it scared me like a nightmare. Then you 
came.' 

'And beat a helpless child ; played havoc with the deca- 
logue; do you mind explaining how that eased matters?' 

Smyth came suddenly to the table, fiBu:ing Anthony, and 
spread his hands upon it, with the letters between them. 
*I'm discovered, Sam — rediscovered, I should say. Some- 
body, some busybody, such as your little friend NichoUs^ 
must have got upon the scent and lifted up his nose and 
yelped ; and, behold, the pack' — ^he tossed up the letters so 
that they fell in a shower about the room — 'and' — he 
stamped, and recommenced his patrol — 'the burrow.' 

' Since yesterday ? ' 

'Not quite. The hunt has been up these several days, 
engaged in drawing blank at the forsaken shrine. These' — 
Smyth aimed carefully with his foot at an envelope^ kicked 
it, and watched it skim and setde — 'these are redressed, 
all in the same handwriting. They fell in this morning in a 
single heap. The drawing-rooms of London, the——*' Smyth 
paused to scan the littered floor, made a wide movement as 
of giving splendidly, and swung his hands behind him again. 
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* Fortune has emptied her entire lapful into my post-box, as 

in the days ... the days that ' He resolutely shook 

his head. * Before the calendar was broken.' 

Anthony made a puzzled survey of the scattered papers. 
'WelVhe said at last, and sullenly, * you 're not dependent 
on the notoriety-hunters. You ne^n't accept; and still, I 
don't see how my impersonation of the bully, or drill- 
seigeant ' 

*But I have accepted, I have! In my mind's eye, 
Samaritan. I have^ smce post time this morning, put on 
the motley, and been every kind of mountebank these 
summonses here and my qualifications and talents — suppos- 
ing I elect to dig them up again — entitle, even implore me 
to assume, and a host beside. Promotion, preferment, dis- 
tinction, fatness I've attained; sir, they've been flung at me. 
And in each capacity, eminent or snug, I saw myself a bigger 
humbug than in the one before it Do you wonder the 
vision of plenty appalled me ? ' 

•Well, stay where you are.' 

'And the door-knocker hot beneath the fingers of— of the 
Nichollses of all degree ? ' 

• If they found me behind the knocker, instead of ' 

Smyth, as before, suddenly confronted Anthony across the 
table. He rapped his chest soundingly with the fingers of 
his right hand, and his left fist with its broken knuckles 
seemed to threaten an assault. 'Instead of? Of what? of 
whom?' 

'Instead of the occupier. Father Wells, I suppose.' 

' He is a phantom. He began to dislimn from the hour 
you undertook the resuscitation of the mere man he had 
supplanted; he vanished into air a moment ago, and with 
him vanished all the other figments that in his image might 
have passed muster in the halls of propriety. The process 
of nature, with you for an instrument, has dispersed them 
all : I want you as my self-appointed doorkeeper to tell me 
what's left' 

Anthony mutely acknowledged himself bewildered by the 
parson's vehemence and ever-shifting humour. He began, 
as always at such moments, a deliberative stufi&ng of his pipe. 
'If I'm a process of nature,' he said massively, 'you're 
another ; you 're a cyclone. When you 've outblown yourself 
I hope ' 
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He was intemipted hj tbe rappii^ of tinj knacUea^ km 
down upon the pand of the door; Anthony tossed his ptpt 
amongst the books, and went eagerl j to answer the snmmoBS. 

'Hush,' said Sm]rth; 'this is the missing curve; now we 
shall complete the circle of miseiy. Open, apoL* 

With his hand upon the latdi Anthony frowned at the 
dark saying; then he cast away the riddle with a shrug, 
opened the door by ever so little, and remained with an ejfc 
to the slit until the knocking was renewed — peremptorily 
now, and with the open hand. This time it was the giri 
child, Ada, Polly's littie stq>-sister, who waited at the throh- 
old. When the door was fully opened, the child and the 
man ga^ with profound solemnity, each into the other's 
eyes, as it were fellow-sages and contemporaries making mute 
exchange of ideas upon the root perplexities of the world. 
The council of silence was broken up when Anthony brought 
himself to the child's level and held out his arms to h^ : into 
them she cast herself witha little cry that told at its b^inning 
of the delicious terror of falling without fear of hurt, and 
ended in laughter that somehow proclaimed the happiness 
of two, because it was deepened and ecstatically broken by 
Anthony's hugging of the small body to himself. It was the 
prescritsied greeting betwixt the pair — in every particular a 
lovers' greeting, save that on the man's part ferocity was 
lacking. The child braced herself thrice on tiny hands up 
and backward in Anthony's hold and scanned him search- 
ingly; after each inspection she kissed him with an utter 
abandonment of fondness, on the neck, the beard, then high 
up on the right cheeL When he carried her into the room 
she had her arms so tightiy about his neck and her cheek so 
firmly pressed to his that both faces on the side of contact 
were distorted and made whimsically alike. 

Smyth was sitting again as Anthony had found him, and as 
he had watched the incursion and dismissal of the young bar- 
barian. Anthony came round the table and held the child 
close to and above the parson; she detached an arm, en- 
circled Sm3rth'8 head with it, and he in his turn was sound- 
ingly kissed upon the forehead. Anthony set her down, and 
she went to work gathering up one by one the scattered 
envelopes and letters, and returning them to the parson. 

For the delectation of the child, Smyth was overcome with 
haste and eagerness as he received each bit of paper, and 
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with a zeal for orderliness in ammging them on the table 
that ran into panic and confusion, so that at last one or more 
papers fell to the floor for each that was handed to him. Yet 
all the time, to his caperings and the child's delighted laughter, 
Smyth kept up a monologue, subdued but fervent, the sum 
of which reached Anthony alone : 

*Out of the House of Fear this child has come; she has 
had filth, drunkenness, and squalor for housemates and bed- 
fellows ; and her neighbours haye been the seven deadly sins. 
She has been — attend closely Sam !— the little warm body^ 
that you hold to you has been beaten, oh, often, to insensi-' 
bility. Look attentively, watch her eves as she holds that 
next paper up to me — incidentally, it s coroneted, and bids 
me to a place that will be packed to the doors with elegance 
and culture. . . . Did you see — the eyes? The story's 
true.' 

•What story?' 

*They were bent above a manger once. But with His 
stripes are we not healed.' Smyth's caperings had increased 
in vigour as he talked, until now, with a hand on the back 
of it, he was jumping across and across the seat of his chair. 
The child was enraptured. 'Take her away, make a diver- 
sion or I shall disgrace my profession — ex-officially this time,' 
he ended urgently. 

The child cast herself as before into the refuge, and con- 
tentedly squeezed her face against Anthony's once more. 
He turned away as if to quit the room, and the arms about 
his neck were tightened in protest ; he closed the door with 
his foot, the embrace slackened and the diminutive body rose 
and sank against his own in a sigh, then settled blissfully in 
his arms. He held her face and his turned from the parson 
awhile. The mjrsterious intimacy between them had been 
founded in silence, and was nourished always by it : though 
upon occasion she would prattle assiduously, and he re- 
spond in weighty irrelevances, nearness to one another and 
the communion of silence were still the swiftest and dis- 
creetest agencies to invoke in order that the face of common 
things should be transfigured, and they be translated thereby 
to a wonder-world of their own. 

When Anthony was assured by sidelong observation that 
Smjrth had reassumed his mood and posture of balanced 
attentiveness, he set the child down upon the heap of books 
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that encumbered the table, and encouraged her to a rifling 
of his pockets. The treasure-hunt was conducted upon an 
accept^ formulary ; each well-known stage of it was still, to 
the unsullied freshness and infinite credulity of the child, an 
act of wizardry that, so far from being staled, gathered a 
deeper mystery with every repetition, Uke the retelling of 
well-beloved tales. 

Smyth looked on immovably at the watch-kissing and its 
marvellous resultant, the flying open of the golden case; 
at the imperishable wonder of the child that went with the 
search for and finding of the match-box, the elemental awe 
that attended upon the making of fire, and the solemn tran- 
sport that succc^ed when she had been privileged to control 
the elements by blowing out the lighted match. He watched 
the child and the elder, at the dose of each act in the cycle 
of mysteries, displayed but not revealed, exchange a look 
profoundly grave, as though, being together, they dared to 
explore the secrets of the universe. How long, upon this 
occasion, the two might thus have voyaged in immensity 
was not to be known: baffled, apparently, but determined, 
their heads and hands had come together upon the problem 
of Anthony's silver dgarette-case — what was mside the shiny 
thing, and how to open it? — ^when a clear summons re- 
sounded in the stairway from above. Anthony carried the 
child away. 

When he returned, Smyth was poring again above the 
letters, now rearranged. ' If these mterludes have gratified 
or chastened your fury? * he hazarded, and paused ac- 
cusingly. 

With obvious and leisurely enjoyment Anthony rescued 
his pipe from a crevice amongst the books and lighted it 
* They have. How is it with the cyclone ? ' 

'That's gone. I am about to give you an estimate of 
both disturbances, of their cause and probstble consequences.' 
With an air of weighty preoccupation, Smyth laid an out- 
spread hand on either side of the documents, and pondered 
as if upon the heads of his discourse. 

' You confessed to that which was perfectly obvious when 
you owned to arriving here in a most evil temper. You are 
of the children of simplidty, Sam : last night, as my champion, 
you met and overthrew die embatded forces of propriety; 
this morning you woke to misgiving, and a wonder as to 
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whom or what it was you had defended — a wraith, or a wind- 
bag, or a good man gone wrong— ^' 

'Delete windbag.' 

'Ill amend: a preacher; also, for wraith, read fanatical 
celibate and moralist with something of a gift for quelling 
drunken rows. On the whole, he whom they call Father 
Wells was the one who came forward in response to your 
wondering, to stand for the essential creature. And you, 
son of simplicity, and aware that morality can only be driven 
into certain heads with a bludgeon, if you didn't exactly 
repent of your enthusiasm, you were first of all irritated with 
its object, Father Wells; then blazing angry at the brute 
forces that he was idiot enough to believe he could tame by 
exhortation and example, whereas you were aware only the 
bludgeon would serve. Do I read your psychometric record 
aright?' 

• Psycho— ? What 's that ? ' 

' Call it mind, or mood-reading. I fogged you deliberately ; 
I like to remind myself I 'm tallwig to a man in sheepskin.' 

Anthony nodded, smiling reflectively. ' Not vellum. Yes, 
you 're p^ectly right Though I don't see how you came 
by it' 

'That will appear. Well, you arrived, and the pale 
abstraction that confronted you didn't improve your temper. 
"Is Ma/," says you to yourself, "is that intellectual weed 
going to impose kindness and decency upon a monkey-house 
with moral suasion as his oniy weapon?" And to make 
manifest the tragical futility of it, enter one of the monkeys. 
Enter a monkey; exit a boy, the makings, even, of a 
competent citizen, once he found that ' 

' That he had run against the drill-sergeant instead of the 
practising Christian,' Anthony interrupted eagerly. 'Take 
care, Smyth ; in case you 're not aware of it, that 's heading 
end-on for conscription, call it what you like.' 

'It may head where it pleases,' Smyth roundly insisted. 
' You had your eye upon the Father, and expected a stem 
rebuke, and were applauded instead. It wasn't the Father, 
you see ; as at our first encounter, externals misled you.' 

'Who was it, then?' 

'Ah, who! But I'll tell you w^a/— generically — it was: 
a plain man, in a killing rage, and not sure or greatly caring 
what raised it in him; whether the brutality and suffering 
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amongst the obscure, or the vulgarity of the well-to-do ; that 
is to say, it was yourself. The cases, yours and mine, we 
agr^d once, were identical ; they are now ; is it any wonder 
I read the chart of your temper? ' 

' Go on.' Anthony had leaned his elbows on the pyramid 
of books, and held the pipe in both his hands. 

Smyth delicately readjusted the letters with the tips of his 
fingers. * Presently you were inclined to look for Uie cause 
of your rage, and of the sufferings of this hidden multitude 
as well, in the brutality of the multitude itself; but that was 
after the brutality had been all of a sudden flung in your 
face. You were disposed, moreover, to hold the truly prac- 
tising Christian — the late Father Wells, for instance — ^as a 
pamperer of the brute, and therefore a breeder of misery; 
but that was after you had seen the brute made human by a 
touch of his own violence, intelligently applied. So, Christian 
ethics, resolutely unapplied, might be very well as a means 
of subsistence to the aspiring, or as a doak to the ungodly, 
or as a subject of dispute amongst the rancorous and aridly- 
minded; but, applied amongst the debased and predatory! 
. . .' Smyth daintily blew imaginary dust from his finger- 
tips. *The case for the paganly benevolent autocrat, whose 
officers should all be dashed with the ideal policeman, was 
complete. Until . • .' 

Anthony was nodding profoundly. * There was something 
about a missing curve.' 

* Yes. The one violet in a garden full of weeds— choked, 
and maybe trodden under. The . . •' Smyth stood suddenly 
to his feet, and leaned across the table in the manner of an 
unscrupulous and bullying counsel towards Anthony as he 
sprawled upon the books. *This officer, Sam, of your new 
kingdom, when he comes, will you give the child to him ? ' 

Anthony looked sulkily down, blew in the embers of his 
pipe, and shook his head. 

Smyth was bitterly triumphant, * You see ? He 's a myth I 
Ninety-and-nine times he must smite brutality on the mouth 
— ^the brute, the loafer, the drunkard, the blackguard, the 
wanton ... all the rest, he must scare them into decency, 
cleanliness, industry; but the hundredth — the mute, the 
tender, the incorruptible, bom in the midst of corruption-^ 
he must take up in his arms, must shelter, dierish, give his 
life for it A life for a life. Don't you see, the impasse? 
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Csesar and Christ in one, it's • • / Smyth sat down as 
suddenly as he had arisen, clapped both hands to his face^ 
and remained so for a while. 

Anthony refilled his pipe and smoked doggedly, until the 
room was filled with a blue fog. Presently the parson took 
away his hands ; but he framed his face in them, hiding it 
from Anthony, and propping the frame on his elbows, he 
stared at the letters. 

* You must teach me to smoke a pipe, Sam. Maybe you 
think I 'm driving before a hurricane of the emotions, as I 
was driven when a pulpiteer, and on that memorable night. 
It 's not so— it 's not so, Sam. Look where you 're sprawling 1 ' 

Anthony drew himself upright in alarm, and looked from 
the pyramid of books to the stooping parson. He heard 
Smyth laugh faintly behind the sheltering hands. 

' You leaned upon the Fathers for support, as I have leant 
And behold, they are all mute, all dust-laden. Once before, 
when the voice in its living agony called to me, I sat amongst 
the Fathers — all mute. Did you notice the child just now 
where you set her, atop of them, and the voice above — 
calling? All the generations of the Fathers are silent' 
Smyth raised his head, and set his chin upon interlaced 
fingers. 'But you may depend upon it, the printing press 
is spewing out their works.' 

' I propose we go and feed.' 

' I second that. But tell me first what is to be the answer 
to these.' Smyth laid his open hands, one above another, 
upon the letters. 

' Bury them in the Fathers, and bum the lot.' 

* No. Sam, when I quitted preaching and took to practice 
down here, I used to think sometimes I could see a pillar 
of fire ahead and coming nearer. I thought — I, Father 
Wells, fanatical, alone, unf^ — if I could borrow just a spark 
of that fire, I would set the world alight with it, so that this 
corruption round us here should be consumed.' He shook 
his head. ' I fear it was hallucination. Yet, I want to know. 
WeU, the world I would have kindled has sent for me. I 'm 
going to it, and with you.' 

' I '11 see you . . . What 1 Take me into the crowd that 
— that Polly was ashamed to be seen in?' 

' Yes, into that, and the others. We shall pass in review 
the entire host of the charitable ; and after every pilgrimage 
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come back here' — he tilted his head upwards, signifying die 
topmost floor. 'Taking the knowledge with us of the need 
that is here, of the one life amongst ninety-and-nine, the one 
violet in an acre of weeds — ^the need of . . . What is the 
need? A life for a life, transplantation? I do not know. 
But I want to know if, amongst all the vast and various 
machinery for giving alms and bringing hdp to the needy 
for which this country of ours is so justly celebrated, there 
is anything that will help this misery' — ^he nodded again, 
faintly, upward — ^'this, at the very heart of it all, overhead. 
Oh, I shall be the soul of discretion. Will you come ? ' 

Anthony prodded dourly at his pipe. ' Who 's going with 
me — ^the Father, or the fighting man, or ' 

'All, alL We fling the ore into the melting-pot; and the 
residue of metal, the resultant Smyth, you shall put to bed, 
or underground. You must go with me, Sam, yon must, 
you must? 

' And if there's no way out, and no help ?' 

'We'll bum London and perish in it, or . • • transplant' 

•laicome.' 



CHAPTER XXXI 

Insomuch as the ensuing weeks produced for Anthonj a 
plentiful crop of budgets^as the records of his activity, for a- 
while he lived his life very much according to the forecast 
prepared for him that morning by his half-awakened self, 
when it hunted him forth, a fugitive from the officer of the 
conventions. It is true, that touch of the majestical hinted 
at in the forecast was not in the fulfilment as recorded by 
events ; but save for that immaterial discrepancy, expectation 
was not greatly belied. 

Grant fell upon the budgets as they were offered him, as- 
signed each item, with an appropriate comment — generally 
malignant or caustic, always final — to its allotted place in 
the scheme of things ; then, fervidly sane, he passed the 
assortment in review and dared Anthony to reverse his judg- 
ments by any means or argument worthy of employment by 
any reasonable man. 

Anthony's rejoinder, even at the beginning, lacked fervour 
and substance; at the end of a fortnight of these encounters 
he was constrained to silence; yet he continued faithfully 
and punctually to bring the bulletins of his research amongst 
the hosts of the philanthropic and beheld them, apparently 
without emotion or resentment, mercilessly reduc^ to a 
statistical baldness. 

Grant, as the enemy of illusion and all its misbegotten 
progeny, regarded this docility with keen approval and was 
hopeful if reticent as to its issue ; he had luck upon his side 
from the outset, and made the most of it. Anthony at his 
very first setting-out with the parson had found himself in a 
drawing-room packed almost exclusively with women-folk. 
Upon the threshold he grew hot with embarrassment, and 
was half-stifled with scented, jaded air, and bewildered by the 
clash of tongues. These and such as these, however, were 
the least of his sufferings upon this, his first appearance as 

fis 
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the discoverer of a lost celebrity and the potential patron of 
meritorious enterprise for the relief of misery — for as such he 
was hailed upon his entrance. 

A sense of the ludicrous might hare preserved him in 
equanimity even in face of this flamboyant misinterpretation 
of his own act and intention ; but it happened that the lady 
upon whom — as mistress, under distinguished patronage, of 
the proceedings — it devolved to announce and acclaim the 
parson and himself, was his mother. The distress of that 
moment was intensified for Anthony by a thrill that marred 
the voice in its delivery of the rounded phrases. That tremor, 
and a responsive stirring amongst the listeners, told him that 
some version of the tale of his estrangement from his own 
folk had been told here, and accepted ; and that his presence 
now, his reception and his silence, told of the estrangement 
beautifully healed. He turned away, massive yet precipitate, 
and had the passage been clear would have fled incontinently ; 
but the movement brought him face to face with the parson. 
Smyth was grave, intensely heedful ; an image, outwardly, of 
deference that yet to the eye of intimacy masked unflinching 
sagacity within. In every particular, even to the carefully- 
tended forelock, and saving only that the boyish diffidence 
had been replaced by utter self-possession, here was the 
creature upon whom at their first meeting Anthony had let 
loose his hoarded animosity. The same eyes, impenetrable to 
all shallowness and spying, responsive in their depths to any 
frankness, which then had compelled him to a brutal and 
saving candour, were now lifted for one instant to Anthony in 
his distress and turned again upon the cause of it Anthony 
saw in the depths a fellowship in his great perplexity, and 
confession of a sense of misunderstanding as great as his 
own; he saw as well, immovable endurance, serenity and 
balance of judgment, and perfect tolerance; and these at 
once became his own : when the lady had come to an end of 
the brief but thrilling formality of his welcoming, he was and 
remained as completely and securely a dry, disinterested on- 
looker at all that passed as he had been in the days that 
followed his burning of the belated letter. And now, as in 
the opposing instance, his sombre, close attentiveness in- 
spired a fervid, most emphatic misinterpretation of all it 
signified. 

The likeness in essentials between this company, its judg« 
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ments and purstiits, and that other, was emphasised for 
Anthony by the discovery that it was to be fortified against 
monotony, and its object furthered, by the reading of humorous 
and other sketches of the life of submerged London. These, 
as they were rendered by their author, proved most diverting ; 
and the author was the demure, dyspeptic Mr. Venn. In a 
riotous interlude of conversation, he explained to Anthony 
that old Whiddon had been, for all his exasperating nonsense, 
something of a prophet after all : the demand for that splendid, 
spurs -and -sabre line of business in literary artistry had 
dwindled shockingly these latter days : slumland ; the gaiety, 
sorrows, heroism of the poor was the ticket now. But it was 
a devil of a business, changing one's line in art; fancy a 
painter driven by vagaries of the ignorant rich from, say, a 
birch tree or a puddle-with-reflections as his stock-in-trade to, 
for instance, cottage interiors and agricultural domestic bliss. 
Mr. Venn's eye, submissive but shrewd, roved amongst the 
company and returned to Anthony : the artist was moved by 
this indulgent, most important listener to enlarge freely upon 
the sensitiveness of the artistic conscience ; he compared it 
with the merchant's, the politician's ; and theirs and others' 
suffered woefully ; yet he discoursed wittily, betraying no more 
than a pardonable sense of superiority in the possession in 
his own case of the finer sense. . . . 

Grant fell with malicious glee upon this item of Anthony's 
somewhat dr^iry account of the day's doings. 'Oh, the 
artist, the artist! The self-styled artist, I mean — the man 
with the slush-bucket, who feeds the trough at the circulating 
libraries ; for the pure-bred, bounder or aristocrat or artist, 
is always shy of his proper title — do I not know him? 
Away with him. So, your little friend, with his eye upon 
the book-market — and that, if you want to know, is the hall- 
mark of the artistic quack: he finds his inspiration in the 
trade returns, not in his own unquiet soul — your little 
friend 's been mugging up local colour in the slums instead 
of at the Museum : he 'd dissect the living or traduce a dead 
friend — they often do — if he saw money in it.' 

There followed more to the same effect. But Grant's 
chiefest strength in dialectics lay not by any means in vio- 
lence and one-sided abuse. It was when he put away the 
torch and branding-iron and took up forceps and scalpel 
that he became at first convincing and finally unanswerable. 
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He betrayed also the nicest discrimination in his choice of 
instruments, and of the right moment for their applicatioD 
and abandonment ; and it was always as the scrapoloos and 
unimpassioned dissector that he ended. 

During the first fortnight or so of these voyages of inresd- 
gation. Grant was the only counsellor left to Anthony; and 
Grant was not the one to neglect so rare an opportonitj. 
For awhile he was the only counsellor ; for in the first place 
that opening adventure had set up Anthony again in the 
loathed inevitable attitude of relentless looker-on, as the 
mere barren critic, who darkens counsel; it had also d^ 
stroyed or suspended that intimacy with the parson which 
at its very opening had shown Anthony the truth of the 
affair in its nakedness, and had given him fortitude to kx^ 
steadfastly upon it. 

' Of course I didn't know,' was all that Smyth had said 
afterwards, in reference to the tragical encounter; and fordt- 
with he fell into an abstraction, and so far as Anthatij was 
concerned, remained in it, whilst they were alone together, 
for many days. Anthony, with his eye upon that other 
Smjrth, whom he had known as the helpless prey of aU the 
sorrow, passion and unrest of humankind, and had in some- 
wise succoured — Anthony tried hard to br^ in upon this reti- 
cence that had come upon Smyth in the very hour whidi 
should have compelled him most to frankness. Patiently at 
first, then bluntly, then — ^as in the be^ning — resentfully, 
Anthony set himself to remove the bamer that, so mysteri- 
ously now, had re-arisen between them. The end of these 
assaults was always the same: the parson responded only 
with brief, wise commentaries, balanced and perfectly dull, 
upon the results of their joint investigations amongst the 
philanthropic. Upon the first wild period of the Mendship 
he was resolutely silent. 

One day, in the parson's rooms, Anthony broke in upon 
this traffic in commonplace by swearing, at large and fiercely. 
Smyth's melancholy calm remained unruffied. 

Anthony eyed him resentfully awhile. 'You seem to 
weigh the cuss-words like a resolution in committee. You 're 
got as dull as one of these reports' — the table between them 
was half hidden by pamphlets neatly arranged; Anthony 
ferociously made disorder amongst them, and watched the 
parson begin a patient resorting. 'Have you joined the 
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Fathers, Smyth, or— these?' Sweepinglj, with both hands, 
he indicated the reports. ' They seem to me about as much 
good, and e?ery bit as silent Unless it's weed-cultivation 
you 're after, and the odd violet or so don't signify.' 

Smyth lifted a booklet and frowned absently upon it. 

' You've got that thing end-for-end — Father. Not that it 
matters. . . . Look here, Smyth, this burning fiery furnace 
— or was it a melting-pot? — that we were to hurl ourselves 
into. It appears there's some mistake: it's a petrifying 
solution.' 

The parson smiled wearily at the inverted booklet ' Have 
patience, Sam. We were to follow mood.' 

'Yes. But if I find her heading us, or you, for petri- 
faction. . • . ? Or, if it 's a fire-test, is the essential Smyth 
going to turn out a graven image of stone ? For that 's what 
you 11 be, to me anyhow, if you elect to sit up amongst these 
charity bosses.' 

' Have patience.' 

'How much? And with whom? With this counterfeit? 
It's sheer waste of virtue — ^which is vice. I'll tell you what 
will call out my patience, though, if you like, the genuine 
article ; and, let me tell you, that's infinite.' 

•Well?' 

'The essential Smyth. On your own showing it needs, or 
it used to need insult, rage, war' — ^Anthony, in Smyth's own 
earlier manner, nodded upward — ' pity. Lump them under 
the head of passion, if you like. If I were to follow mood 
this minute, I 'd fling them at you, one by one, or all in a 
heap if necessary — but I lay I 'd find the fighting parson 
under these smotherings. They're embalming you, diese 
Pharisees.' 

The soiled twilight of London had fallen swiftly upon them 
as they stood ; to Anthony, the figure of Smyth was silhouetted 
now against the visible foulness that was drifting into the 
populated well outside^ bringing early, unnatural night with 
it He still held the inverted booklet in his hands. 

That sense of a greater desolation than is ever known in 
desert places — the spiritual counterpart of famine in the 
midst of plenty ; the one forsaken in a roystering multitude — 
leapt upon Anthony out of the foul dimness at sight of this 
man, something greater than heroical because, although of 
proven courage, he was stricken and unresisting now. It 
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had been larking somewhere near — this dumb m adness that 
is bred in peopled solitudes — known bat anshapen, ever 
since that night when he himself had watched the dawn, like 
weariness made Tisible, broaden above the most infertile 
territory under heaven, the wilderness packed full with sle^ 
ing folk; now it was upon him, and had a menace in it 
more frightful than could lie in any wea^n, held in any Itfixig 
hand. 

The sodden twilight had deepened sensibly before Anthony 
dared to move or speak, for the leaping terror had urged a 
counsel of panic upon him ; had he followed it, he must have 
cried out as a warning to the parson, as urgent as if a mad- 
man with a knife were coming at him unobserved : having 
throttled the impulse, Anthony found relief in demon- 
stratively searchmg for matches. 

'Just a minute. Smyth had let fall the booklet and was 
holding out his hands beseechingly. 

Anthony left him standing there and went out upon the 
stairs, promising a speedy return. The pause, it seemed, and 
the crude diversion following it, had told all that he wouki 
have withheld — told it with a completeness that any inter- 
change of speech must surely mar. 

He shut the door behind him, but stayed bolt upright od 
the outer step. After the soiled half-light of the room, at 
first it was inky darkness to him without ; after the loaded 
silence within the stair was full of sound : as the gallery 
below him, the landing where he stood, the steps to and from 
it, the dirt-defying label on the door opposite, crept upon his 
sight from the darkness, the noise too brought him a meaning. 
There was the undersong of London — that sounds in no two 
ears alike, and even as the face of nature responds to and 
intensifies every mood of man. To Anthony just now it bad 
the sound of weariness that may not rest, profligacy flourish- 
ing and unashamed, the trampling down of all gentleness. 
For as he stood still in the shadow, single notes from that 
great chorus fell upon his ear — voices that he knew. From 
Uie living-room opposite came sounds of feedmg and of eager 
strife ; the family there was quarrelling blithely over its tea. 
It was the home circle of the smaU huckster, who in a 
ruinous shed near at hand plied his calling as salesman of 
coals and v^etables. Out of nameless b^imings in life — 
the b^innings that kill or harden : an unrecorded infancy; 
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the workhouse, and a youth of stress, shifts, hunger, endur- 
ance, enough to sap the vitality of a Patagonian, he had come 
by all that was necessary to the exercise of his calling here. 
He was a plunderer, a deft evader of the law, a true son of 
circumstance, and practised faithfully upon others all the arts 
that experience had proved upon his own body to be the 
needful weapons for wringing the usurer's profit out of his 
dealings in this neighbourhood. He was a cheerful rogue, as 
much a product of the place as the dirt he dwelt in and 
throve upon. Moreover, he was bringing up his sons in the 
way that he deemed they should go; through ceaseless but 
purposeful bickerings they were being hammered into thor* 
oughly competent dealers and into a rabid but remunerative 
partisanship in local and general affairs; what with these 
times of spacious opportunity and this rigorous up-bringing 
of his offspring, he knew of no good reason why he should 
not end his days in villadom, a modem Whittington. In 
this Anthony had quite earnestly agreed with him. So, the 
ladder of ambition descended unbroken, even to the pit; but 
the means and manner of fighting upward on it were not 
pretty down here on the nethermost flight. Here was a 
master of his circumstance; below him dwelt slaves of it; 
the cab-washer, who lived upon the ground floor and 
laboured for an incredible number of hours, strenuously, in 
noisome damp ; mild, uncomplaining, sensitive, he ?ras 
dying as he worked, and knew it. Then his wife, who waged 
unending, hopeless war against vermin, dirt and penury, 
whom Anthony had known to break into passionate weeping 
at sight of a bunch of autumn roses he hiad given her — she 
had been a village maid, but the glories and delights of 
London had called her. Also the ti^ee industrious mites, 
their children, docile, unaspiring little drudges; they suggested 
seedlings reared in a cellar, lanky, white-stemmed and perish- 
ing for lack of sunshine, and yet upon occasion gave evi- 
dence of a random, vital energy, sublime happiness, perfect 
grace of movement It was an exuberance, to Anthony, 
comforting at times, in that it bespoke unconsciousness of 
misery; and again terrifying, like a flame that burned in 
emptiness, unfed. 

The sound of heavy trampling came towards him up the 
stairway, and a hulking shape paused upon the landing within 
a yard of him. Anthony held bis breath as the air about 
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him, stale already, was made foul and sickeoing bjr ttie 
drunkard's exhalations. It was Clibbom, the beast who 
... the blood sang in Anthony's head: he lemembered 
the night of his first coming here : if the beast — ^Anthony felt 
himself nodding with conviction in the darkness — had come 
to knock here, as he often did, and in his fumbling had laid 
the wife-beater's hands upon ... It would have bera 
appropriate — a slow, silent killing, in the dark, a strangling 
in the pit of the very foulest of its creatures. . . . 

The brute lurched on and upward. There was a battering 
assault upon the knocker upstairs, a flinging open of the door 
and a slamming of it upon a duologue of abuse — the pre- 
scribed greeting of the Clibboms. A jovial, united pair. 
Anthony — as one who is bruised by and for a moment rages 
at the blind and brutal ordinances of nature, and sees truth 
the clearer when his rage has passed — searched one by one a 
score of households that were packed above and about him. 
He knew them to the heart; how could he fiedl of innermost 
knowledge — he, since lonely adolescence, an apprentice to 
unhappiness ; and now in latter days so finely led, into the 
depths of it? Within a moment, as he stood, he passed 
within twenty of these numbered doors, and the secret of 
eadi household stood as clear before him as though it were 
written in shining characters upon the darkness. There was 
no poignancy in the review, nor any callousness; no rage oi 
pity or resentment, only a still, clear intentness as upon a list 
of figured items whose total and meaning would be given to 
him presently. Last of all he sat, an invisible guest in the 
home of fear above stairs. There was no writing on the 
darkness here, no answer to his call ; the secret of that home 
crouched by the fireside, menacing, inscrutable; a hooded 
shape, where all the others turned a living fiu:e to him. The 
undersong o( London, that had grown articulate — the sound 
of massed instruments of which the note of this or that had 
reached him singly, making the whole intelligible — trolled in 
upon his hearing now, a mere tumult, senseless and without 
pity, like the sea raging above a sunken rocL For one 
mstant, fear was in his vitals; then a schoolboy sense of 
meanly shirking something; sulking there in bitter darkness, 
whilst the other fellow . . . Then a flare of light 

Smyth was standing in the open doorway; Anthony made 
pretence of being dazzled by the bright interior, and for a 
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moment saw the parson remote and shadowy^ as though a 
film were spread between them. Before the veil was lifted, 
there as in the twilight was the image of forsakenness. There 
was no terror in it now, and yet a deeper sadness. Then 
Anthony — afresh from his searching out of hidden lives — 
thought of the lonely watcher in Gethsemane. A moment 
later and they were a pair of stolid Britons, solely and ostenta- 
tiously intent upon the choosing of a place to dine. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

Anthont once again fell into deep places, and was left jet 
awhile unguided in them. Since that mysterious interlude 
upon the landing the parson went alone upon the round of 
his investigations, and such account of them as he saw fit 
to offer remained as before, predse and dull, packed with 
information and — to Anthony — entirely barren. The essen- 
tial Smyth, restrained, destroyed, or submerged by the 
cataract of statistics, appeals, summonses to a wider activity 
— was undeclared. Their silence upon those deeper depths 
of their lives and the lives about them conceniing which they 
had been wont fearlessly to discourse, remained unbroken: 
just as in the close of that night when SmyUi had foand 
succour in stripping naked the wild self hidden in him some- 
where, a door had been closed upon their intimacy; and 
Anthony was left to wonder what manner of man was to oome 
forth upon its reopening— or if now it was locked for ever. 

There was no resentment in Anthony now towards the 
silence. That interchange of confidences, too deip for 
utterance, made in the foul twilight and again in the sudden 
fiare, had told him of a yoke upon the other's neck that 
pressed more heavily, and was to be borne more bravely, 
than his own. He dared not think deliberativdy upon that 
deep interlude ; that meant the following of a hundred clues, 
all leading to the edges of the world, and setting him hce to 
&ce with the frightful nothingness that is beyond them — 
the inevitable bourne of all dehumanised philosophy. But 
when, occasionally, his truant memory would light upon that 
moment, there was invoked, at once and always, the image of 
the lonely watcher in Gethsemane : there it was, true, see- 
ing, indestructible. No wonder Anthony dared not let his 
thoughts probe into and dwell upon that splendour of sad- 
ness. They led him to nothingness— or if not, to worse than 
that ; to the dread wonder as to where, in that dim, inexorably 
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clear-cut scene of anguish — ^where, if anywhere, he stood him- 
self : whether nearer to that one who had endured faithfully 
to the end, looked in the eyebaU of supreme oncoming agony 
and was not afraid; or to those others, the falterers, the 
meaner-spirited — in that great hour, at least, the traitors — ^all 
asleep. 

He shunned the high comparison, because to dwell upon it 
led him into desert places; because, moreover, it was so 
slaringly at odds with the facts of his life, and the lives about 
him, that it furnished merely the last word and argument, 
incontrovertible and bitterly ironical, upon this enterprise of 
his, b^;un in chivalrous folly and ending, deservedly, in 
hopelessness. 

At odds, that is, with the facts as Grant, the minister of 
common sense, interpreted them. Anthony and his parson 
had set out to measure the effectiveness of the various 
organisations, as constituted in this land, for bringing help 
to the needy. Between them, it was obvious that they had 
brought unexceptionable qualities and credentials for a com- 
plete and faithful discharge of the self-imposed ofiice : prestige 
and wealth enough to ensure an immediate entree everywhere 
they had a mind to go; they had no axe to grind; they knew 
the humbug, the snob and sycophant at a glance, also the 
face of integrity; and each of them in his own body and 
spirit — on the naJced earth where men are few, and here in 
this heaped territory where the earth is hidden by men — 
each of them had known the stress and miseries of the im- 
poverished. They were also fortified against rash, or shallow, 
or cynical judgments: at their first setting-out they were 
landed in the very headquarters of pretension and humbug, 
beheld self-seeking masquerade in the dress of philanthropy, 
and yet held steadfastly upon their way. And if the parson 
was now suffered to go on alone, Anthony had not turned 
aside until he had seen that in honesty he could fare no 
further, since here, for him, was the end. 

And the end ? He was to be no sharer in this, the befriend- 
ing, by constituted authority, of the outcast and the down- 
trodden : he had been warned at the beginning that he could 
figure in no capacity as messenger of the godly or benevolent, 
he had served too long in the ranks of destitution for that ; 
self-consciousness would freeze him; the bread he offered 
would turn to stone upon his hands. 
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But as the looker-on — as mere snbscriber to the Hsts of 
charity ? Was not this English people, bone of his bone, and 
^et as distant and alien as barbarians, just as fidy represented 
in these as in all other of its acts and institutions : in the 
multitude of its dully bickering sects, its howling constitn- 
encies and torpid l^slature and laggard statecraft, in its 
blundering wars? Assuredly, here in this place, its head- 
quarters, and away to the outposts of its dominions, now and 
dways, parochially and imperially a race of muddlers, the 
mockery of other nations and of its own wise men. And 
yet . . • 

He also in his day had been blinded and embittered by 
the wrangling of the sects, the posturing of mountebanks, the 
wriggling of placemen, the earnest humbug of the quack, the 
fatuities of the revolutionary, militant and otherwise. But he 
had persevered long enough with his investigations to come 
by the conviction that beneath and beyond this distracting 
rabble was a slow, serene effectiveness. As urith his state- 
craft that all down the centuries sowed defeat and in the 
last hour reaped victory, so was the Englishman's administra- 
tion of his charities. On the surface, an orgie of waste and 
heartrending muddle, the happy hunting-ground of the place- 
man and the hypocrit^ yet somehow, mysteriously, at long 
last, helpful and wise in its control and executive. When 
Anthony stood that night on the dark stairway and went, an 
uninvited guest, into twenty homes, there, in every one of 
them, was the helper. In that and all the other hundred 
thousand aggregations of corruption and misery in this un- 
speakable town, there was no vital want or need, of body, 
mind or spirit that must go ungratified. Soldiers of that 
army — steadfast, silent, utterly devoted, the thought of which 
had wrung the cry from Smyth — ^were everywhere, binding 
wounds, giving help. Anthony knew the rank and file of 
it by now. No, there was help for the helpless. And if 
help was sometimes slow in coming — how could it be swift, 
seeing that for every gift offered to the deserving, a hundred 
undeserving hands were thrust before the giver? The gentle, 
the long-suffering, heroical if incompetent, were always mute; 
the profligate, the loafer, the plunderer, insatiable for ever and 
shamelessly importunate. 

And so it came that for a time Anthony once more was 
cast adrift upon the streets of London, aimless and miserable. 
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Once before he had wandered so, and had called the place in 
his misanthropy a colossal, living muck-heap, set here to 
uphold and nourish a handful of exotics that flourished on its 
summit. His isolation was as complete now as then, but 
different Then the heaped accumulation of lives had been 
a something monstrous, the hugest of living insults laid 
upon the earth — and yet, since it was man-created, was 
maybe remediable or removable by man: now, though the 
horror that brooded in its depths was none the less for that 
it was known to him, and not imagined merely, yet know- 
ledge showed him also that the canker was to be mitigated 
only, never cured. If these buried lives were to be sunned and 
sweetened, this muck-heap must be torn down and scattered, 
so that the sun might shine upon the rotten heart of it If 
at the heart there were not rottenness, if in those chained 
and sunken lives there truly blazed the passion for the smell 
of earth, for simplicity and freedom, the muck-heap would 
dissolve by natural process. No, the helpers knew, and he 
had seen it with their eyes, that the London-bred feared 
country silences, and natural, slow-footed life as things bred 
beneath a stone fear sunshine. 

Therefore, for awhile, Anthony walked Che streets and 
brooded upon this sentient dunghill as it was presented to 
him now : he had exchanged the contemplation of imaginary 
horrors for that of known distress; he reviewed the muck- 
heap, no longer now in the disgusted ignorance that is wont 
to harry the imaginative. That deliberative searching of the 
depths, and of the agencies at work to lessen their abomina- 
tions, and the indisputable commentaries made upon his 
observations by the minister of common sense, had taught 
him to look upon this accumulation, or certainly upon the 
bulk of it, as a piece of natural history. There might have 
been comfort in that, if only he could have looked upon the 
entire mass with the same calculating scrutiny he had in 
some measure learned to bestow upon the greater part of it — 
if only he could have held this muck-heap to be wholly 
inevitable, mainly insensible of its misery, none of his 
building, and the better for his absence, for his vicarious 
help to be given at the hands of that noble army of helpers. 

That comfort was denied him : common sense had, as it 
were, captured the outworks of his sympathies and had re- 
organised them, giving him philosophic resignation in place 
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of muddming distiaction npoo tbia frigbtfiil problem-^ die 
wietdiedness of the sabmeiged Londoner. But the oential 
fortress stood, as yet, impregnable to assault or si^e; the 
■Tmpathies were not captured or destroyed, they had fallen 
back and ivere gathered now in that central stronghold, in 
the House of Fear. 

Most mysteriously that house, or rather the pTIlar of it, upon 
whom these terrors remorselessly crowded, had called him 
into the depths. When he had come, it was to find a stronger 
than himself^ standing for help at this poor rictim's side; he 
had joined himself to the stronger; they had formed a league^ 
to stand by her together to the end, whatsoever that might 
prove to Ixs, formed it upon so firm a basis that to Anthony 
It had seeined to be stayed upon the foundations of the 
world itself. 

And now, at their very first step, taken together in search 
of some shield for her against these terrors, they were parted 
by innavigable waters. Anthony was alone, infinitely more 
helpless-seeming than at the banning; Smyth was gone; 
the compact, Uf not broken, was at least blurred; and 
Anthony had no resentment Smyth was gone, to be a 
captain amongst captains of the benevolent Anthony in these 
days recalled his own words as prophecy : Smjrth was fit to 
hold supreme command in that army; he would be its 
chieftain, and incomparable ; even this noble army of helpers 
must be ennobled further through his headship ; that would 
mean the sweetening of a million lives, the savmg, maybe, of 
a hundred thousand. Anthony, watchful and mute, had seen 
the beginnings of this — the cleaning and strengthening fit)m 
centre to extremities of this enormous guild of the charitable, 
when that imperious, compelling strength of the orator turned 
to man of action, should be added to it. There was no 
resentment in Anthony at this departure; that picture of 
Gethsemane rose up before him always and told his sense, 
though not his understanding, that if Smyth's departure was 
what it seemed, a withdrawing from the guardianship of a 
•ingle life that he might benefit a million otherSi it was no 
forsaking, and was made at bitter sacrifice. 

Therefore Anthony was left, unguided and alone, a familiar 
of the House of Fear. For him there was no wider mission ; 
the single life had called him, and by it he stayed, in mind 
convinced, at heart and in his action totally unmoved by the 
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exhortations of common sense, which showed him the victim 
of a delusion that, in theory, was touched with the sublime — 
promising in his pursuit of it, nothing but mischief and 
danger to ererybody concerned. 

As experience served him in the larger issue, so in the 
single instance: knowledge and familiarity, by substituting 
recognisable for imagined dangers and tribulations, gave him 
measure, some control, the assurance of beneficient agencies 
at work, and no comfort at all. At his first coming, he had 
suffered dreariness, disgust of soul and body, terror of some 
hidden menace, sorrow unspeakable, rage, and lastly wonder 
as to the true source and spirit of that persistency which 
gave Polly the strength to withstand and endure unflinchingly 
all these things — things which terrified and sickened him, a 
man salted and toughened, who many a time had touched 
the limits of his own endurance. Was it just the dull persist- 
ency of the clod, blindly following the blind traditions of her 
class ; or was there in her a something indomitable at work, 
a steadfastness beyond the wit of man even to guess at, a 
devotion that would outstay in obstinacy all but death? To 
urge this finer interpretation of the girl's persistency, there 
were only few and fleeting glimpses — such as that one when 
he had first seen her on his mother's doorstep ; now and then 
that dreadful shrinking and guarding of the h^ that seemed 
to tell of a life lived in fear ; rarely, an unguarded look at the 
man with the blood-filled eyes, brooding in his tapestried 
armchair ; at the girl waiting for death in the shaded room 
there. 'She seem^ often as much a part of her surroundings 
even as the dullest of her neighbours. She was as frank as 
the sea, and the depths of her, if depths there were, remained 
as securely hidden as the sea's. 

But the wonder remained, and grew. Anthony stayed 
doggedly at his post, bereft of all his counsellors ; the un- 
tamed and the disenchanted idealist were at deadlock within 
him. At first a scared, diffident, and infrequent visitor, after 
the parson's withdrawal he was a constant attendant at Polly's 
home. He suffered for awhile, quite unmitigated, the 
abysmal dreariness, the nameless fear, the disgust, rage^ 
sorrow, which at his first coming had oppressed and startled 
him. He learned by frequent visiting to confront them all 
with an even mind, and endure without wincing the fear, the 
sorrow, and revulsion— all that was raised in him by the 
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inexorable conditions that had made these lives what thef 
were. 

He learned to smoke with philosophic calm, sitting &ce 
to &ce with the occupant of the armchair, who brooded in 
its depths like the genius of murder, who never spoke, and 
listened always. He learned to sit by the bedside in that 
shaded room, to know even to the last particular all the 
miseries that may be wrought by the betrayer, and to gness 
at the miracle of long-suffering that may be invoked in the 
surmounting of them. He learned, knowing as much of 
these things as n^ay be known to any man, and believing in 
that which is beyond them, unattainable by any man; he 
learned to hold cheerful, subdued discourse upon simple 
things, to make the girl laugh, to see the laughter broken in 
upon by a thrust of agony, and continued when the agony 
was past 

And where the causes of the rage, disgust, or dreariness in 
himself, of added wretchedness to the home, were in any 
wise to be controlled or modified, he set to work upon theoL 
Under promise, never broken, of chastisement to follow 
certain elementary rules of conduct and behaviour, drafted 
by Anthony himself, and reward for their good keeping, the 
boy grew less of a scourge, and even, occasionally, something 
of a stay, to overdriven Polly. The girl child, Ada, was not 
always in the humour for that angelic communion of sflence 
or those visitings of the wonder-world, to which Anthony's 
nonsensical reading of common things served as the pass- 
key. Wild weeping that left her all but senseless, or a 
passion to destroy — ^as dreadful in that naked place as the 
burning of food in a starving town ; or fits of gloom when 
all the sorrows of the world, living and to come, sat in her 
eyes; or wild revolt against the common and accepted 
usages of her life — such humours as these would sweep 
suddenly upon her, out of nowhere. In essence natural, 
in their exhausting vehemence these ebullitions were as 
grotesque and terrifying as a tempest striding in upon a lovely 
calm, or the extinction of the sun at noonday. It was given 
to Anthony — because he had suffered these dread incur- 
sions himself and remembered his own helplessness — to be 
the child's protector against them. He had come, secretly, 
to hold this sheltering of the little terror-ridden soul as 
his dearest privilege, and would divine in it, though not 
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understand, that those lean years of his had been lived not 
altogether in vain. And yet with the assurance would come 
also a misgiving so deep that he dared not seek the hidden 
source of it. Was this to be the end of that kindly and 
simple enterprise, to follow which he had crossed half the 
world — the mere longing to end his old-time hunger and 
solitude in security and cleanliness, and to be the friend 
of his own people? This, to be appointed comforter of out- 
casts, because he was one of them ; to be set the task of 
remedying the irremediable, because it was written in the 
book of destiny that he himself was to be a stranger to rest 
and contentment, to the end? And as for the child — his 
reflections upon her, oftener than not, ended by filling his 
eyes with unmanly tears — the child, and what her life was 
to be. There was sadness unspeakable there; and worse 
than that, a dreadful portent in these moods that ravaged 
her, a portent that drew bis mind for ever to the shadow 
that brooded in the house, cast by that living menace, 
crouched in the great chair — listening. Those little hands 
and that slender body of the child s, when the spirit of 
rebellion entered into them — ^rebellion against this lot the 
world had put upon her — were murderous in the intent if not 
in power. If that same spirit should one day enter into that 
massive yeoman, for yeoman he was, man of the earth, his 
body nourished and made whole by that same idleness that 
had brought the night upon his spirit. If the passion of 
revolt should blaze up one day in that black emptiness and 
give to those huge hands a strength as remorseless as a 
Punished lion's, and far more terrible? . . . One day, when 
his listening should be rewarded; when he should hear upon 
the stairs the footfall of the betrayer. 

Anthony stayed doggedly at his post. He became the 
familiar of all that lived in the place, with but one exception. 
That was the one who had mysteriously drawn him thither. 
Polly, or the true spirit that animated her, the true quality 
and fibre of that incredible power to withstand and endure — 
these remained for him, as in the beginning, the riddle to 
which there was no answer. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

On a winter's afternoon of unseasonable mildness and 
poisonous damp, Anthony felt his way up the unclean dark- 
ness of the tenement stairway. Outside he had wept tears 
of dirt ; London, forsaken by the clean winds of heaven, was 
hidden and being strangled by her own breath. He had 
found a gloomy reminder and a parable in the weather : the 
air was murderous, and was strewing murder in the streets ; 
he had chanced to pass in coming by the druggist's window, 
where that maleficent genius of his infancy still presided, and 
had seen the light from within it, transformed by the hellish 
brew in one of the great decanters, turn the sUppery filth of 
sidewalk and roadway into blood ; he had seen a horse go 
down in it, and a hooded ambulance go by : he had walked 
in blood thenceforth; the stairs were smeared with it, the 
walls were in a bloody sweat. 

It was the boy that opened the door to him. Anthony 
detected himself looking furtively, in the smoky lamplight, 
for red stains upon his finger-tips, and laughed foolishly when 
he found only the normal dirt of London — like pounded 
vermin. Then he saw that the boy stared devouringly at 
some new thing that was within the room ; he had the face 
of the dullard, without fancy but of infinite greed, who gapes 
at banqueters, or a pageant. 

Sitting where Anthony himself was used to sit, by the fire- 
side and so as to command a full view of the man in the 
armchair, was a lady ; little Ada sat upon her knee and stared 
enraptured at the face above her. In the comer beyond the 
chair he saw Polly receive a plate from somebody who had 
washed it, somebody hidden from him by the lamp. He had 
time to note a touch of asperity in Polly's manner of wiping 
the plate ; then the boy at his side huskily shouted his name. 
The plate fell and was shivered at Polly's feet : at the sound 
a head rose above the edge of the tapestried chair, and 
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Anthony was stared upon by the reddened eyes of Gristwood, 
the lids fallen so wide that the pupils stood completely bared. 
The head sank slowly, without a sound : to the left of it, by 
the fire, the lady had snatched the child close to her, and her 
body was half turned from the chair, as if to save the child 
by exposing it, though her face remained steadily confronting 
the peril; Polly, beyond the chair, was pressing her doth 
against nose and mouth — ^the terror brought to her eyes by 
the lifting of the head, remained even when it was* withdrawn. 
When the boy kicked his feet together and giggled inanely, 
Anthony in his soul, and for the first time, blessed the cub ; 
time and the world of men moved on again ; he saw the lady 
and the child as he had found them ; Polly was gathering up 
the fi^Bigments of the broken plate. 

With the passing of the fear, Anthony knew also that at 
the sound of his name, the face of the plate-washer had been 
turned towards him and had watched him throughout that in- 
calculable pause. He saw a lovely girl coming towards him 
now ; her skirt was turned up and pinned about the waist ; 
two beautifully modelled arms were bared to the elbow, and 
two fine hands, wet and warm from the plate-washing, seized 
Anthony's right hand and ecstatically kneaded it. 

The white hands flew apart and were wrung together be- 
neath the lovely face, signifying penitence and beseeching 
pardon for impulsiveness. The girl flew to Polly, snatched 
away her cloth, returned with it, and fell to drying Anthony's 
hand caressingly. 

He watched the process gloomily, heard himself shrilly be- 
praised as the disguised prince of charity, protector of the 
poor, and was aware that the only response in him to this 
extraordinary compliment was a dour r^et that it was not a 
man, roughly of his weight and size, who thus addressed and 
handled him, so that he might pluck away the hand, 
and . . . 

' Philippa,' said a voice by the fireplace, ^ I hear five o'clock 
striking.^ 

The girl flung away her cloth, dashed again to Polly, was 
unpinned and tidied; she stooped radiantly towards Polly, 
and her enormous hat was given the true line and tilt; 
Anthony, his wits confounded and yet curiously sharpened 
as well, saw that the beauty suggested an efiusive kissing, and 
that Polly, without the moving of an eyelid, flung back the 
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offer. Then Philippa dashed out, taking the boy with her as 
pilot, and scattering mangled phrases meant to signify r^;ret, 
apology, desolation until just such another hi4)py meeting as 
this one might be brought about; crowds awaiting her 
advent thb minute ; beyond them, more crowds . . . 

As the door fell to and stayed or hid the sound of speedi, 
Anthony filled his chest to its depths and held it filled. 
PoUy was resting her arms upon the top of the chair and 
looking d«wn into it as though peace and security dwdt 
therein. The lady by the fire was slowly pindung and re- 
leasing little Ada's chin and watching the dimple as it 
deepened and shallowed again. When she spoke, at first, 
she went on with the pretty exercise and turned no look in 
Anthony's direction. 

' I think, Mr. Britten, if you don't mind, we will skip the 
proprieties. Whenever I dare be so, I 'm thoroughly uncon- 
stitutional, and this girl . . . not you, my dear' — she put bodi 
her hands about the child's face and kissed it with a fervour 
strangely at odds with her composed and level utterance — 
' I mean your big, silly sister over there ; Polly is no mistress 
of ceremony. I am Mrs. Heiion-Vallance.' 

Anthony could find no word to utter : as always with him in 
delicate or desperate issues, speech entirely forsook him ; or 
if it came was absurdly misba:oming in his ears : this affair 
was singular in that, although it found him tongue-tied, the 
muteness seemed appropriate and gave him no distress. For 
answer, he came to stand close by this stranger, whose vcnoe 
and every act yet seemed utterly Oamiliar. As he came to 
stand above her, his coming had for him even an air ready 
and gallant ; it seemed to him that he had made prompt and 
deft response to some very delicate and natural advance. 

She looked up at him, looked for the first time long and 
steadily, then to the child again. The foreshortened face, as 
he had seen it from above, had shown its lines and hollows 
emphasised and deepened ; yet even the worn and sharpened 
features and the whitened hair had told him nothing of age^ 
but had driven him instead in search of some image of 
courageous youth, unconquerable vitality and freshness. 
When the face was turned fully towards him he found his 
image : it was of a wood-path that wound amongst a tangle 
of bracken with a multitude of tall, slim larches rising out of 
it, a clean, pale sky overhead, and the winter sun low down in 
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it and working miracles of beauty in the rime that silvered 
the bracken and the high larch plumes ; and standing in a 
bend of the path, looking out and lost in the wonder of it all, 
a girl : still, searching cold, the secrets of infinity laid open, 
and eyes and sense to explore them withal; and yet at the 
heart of all and at last, warmth, wonder, credulity, a childish 
yearning. 

As self-declared outlaw of the conventions, Anthony was 
used, if not hardened, both to the misery of clumsy sdf- 
consdousness and in the rebound from it to a philosophic 
indifference as to what conventional folk and assured citizens 
of the world might think of him. He was totally unused to 
this trenchant and half-worshipful curiosity as to the spirit 
that presided in this new and yet somehow quite familiar 
personality, and to the blithe and clear imaginings that it 
called up in him. How long he had looked and pondered 
he did not know; but he was clapped again into self- 
consciousness — ^though, strangely, it brought him no con- 
fusion — when the colour in the face beneath him deepened 
visibly and it was turned from him, and Mrs. Herron-Vallance 
fell again to the pretty occupation of playing with the child 
upon her knee. 

She spoke as if to the child; but his new-found readiness 
told Anthony that the inner meaning of what she said was 
meant to stand for his charter of admission to the league, 
founded in community of affliction, of which Polly and her- 
self were the original members. 

' This fashion of introducing yourself will save us a world 
of explanation, and the risks attached — for I hold explana- 
tion to be the handmaid of insincerity. Not a week's talking, 
for instance, could have assured me of your attitude and 
sentiments towards the disorganised hypocrisy of the idle 
rich as I am assured of them now.' 

Anthony's pedestrian wit was out-distanced already. 'I'm 
afraid,' he said carefully, ' you know more than I do my- 
self.' 

She faced him as though he had quibbled 'Come, Mr. 
Britten,' she pointed to the spot whereon he had stood when 
the wet caress was offered him, ' what response did you make 
to that salute? None. Because you could have retorted 
appropriately, only upon a man, with your fist' ^ 

He attempted a disclaimer, but a delight and exultation 
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that had risen in him to meet this free truth-telling would not 
let him utter it, and he only mumbled incoherently. 

She went on, ready-tongued, full of a deft assurance. 
'There are appointed moments, Mr. Britten, for the blowing 
up of ridiculous barriers and a carting away of the debris — 
this is one of them, believe me. Let us do it thoroughly, or 
not at all. Are we agreed upon frankness, or ' — ^she assumed 
the air of a stern inquisitor — 'do you want me to observe 
the decencies, as they are called, towards my own folk, and 
these' — she indicated Polly, the great chair, the poverty- 
stricken place about them, the sick-room within — 'decencies 
that you yourself, observe, have outraged in every particular? 
You see, I have had faithful accounts of you. What do you 
say ? ' She ended with her eyes upon Polly. 

Anthony's look followed hers; Polly, still leaning her arms 
upon the chair, looked from one to the other, unembarrassed« 
unafraid, and as if placidly and impersonally interested in a 
contest of powers and subUeties beyond her comprehension. 
He studied the look that passed between the two women, and 
nodded profoundly, as if a new sight and wisdom, denied 
him until now, had that moment been granted him. 

' I say,' he said at last, and wondered at the solemnity of 
his own words, 'for God's sake let's be frank.' 

Mrs HeiTon-Vallance ruffled herself delightedly, framed the 
child's face within her hands again, squeezed the small 
features together and spoke as if to the distorted likeness, 
punctuating the words with repeated kissings of the face. 
' It is well And so say I. For God's sake let us be frank 
— and indiscreet — and most eccentric — and remember — 
there's a sun in the heaven still — and all the earth isn't — 
trodden under by bricks and mortar — some brooks run clear^ 
yet.' The child was caught to her, then set down; Mrs. 
Herron-Vallance rose, keeping her face turned from him, and 
she and Polly went together into the sick-room. 

Anthony stood a moment, staring at the closed door of the 
inner room, and passing his finger tips slowly across and 
across the wrinkles that bewilderment had brought upon his 
forehead ; his eyes had narrowed and were blinking as if a 
sudden flare of light had assaulted them. He was recalled 
from his abstraction when the heavy man in the chair lifted 
and let fall one of his feet and slowly rubbed a huge hand 
upon his knee. The child was still standing where she had 
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been set down, looking up at Anthony ; he saw wonder in her 
eyes as great as his own, yet no bewilderment 

When Mrs. Herron-Vallance returned to the room, Anthony 
was standing with the child in his arms ; her own arms as 
usual were about his neck, her face squeezed close against 
his ; he was swinging her contentedly back and forth, and the 
two were gazing placidly together into the cavity of the chair. 

He was appointed to guide the lady out of this wilderness 
of dirt and to the borderland at least of some habitable part 
of the town. Often they seemed to pass through zones of 
utter darkness ; the lights here and there upon gallery and 
landing showed at the best a murky glimmer; sounds of 
tramplmg, of speech, of the banging of doors, that reached 
them, were like threats of violence ; they touched, breathed, 
and trod in living grime. 

In the descent Anthony was made aware by signs, barely 
perceptible and bravely suppressed, of a disgust and fear in 
Mrs. Herron-Vallance of her surroundings, compared to 
which his own, even at his first coming, seemed now mere 
callousness. He was curiously elated, not by the knowledge 
that every sense in her was shocked and outraged, but by the 
assurance of her total dependence upon him for guidance 
amon^t noisome obstructions and protection against abomin- 
able nsks ; in her tremors and in the strength that was given 
him to allay them, there was somehow the hint of a purpose 
that some day he would know as having informed his blind 
persistency in coming here. When they had gained the 
entrance to the tunnel-mouth and he was prepared to give up 
his leadership and submit to her guidance, the lady, after 
peering vaguely to right and left, first confessed herself lost, 
then started confidently forward as though she had suddenly 
remembered her whereabouts. Anthony followed, amazed at 
first, and then unreasonably irritated when he observed that 
she was taking a line that led directly away from main 
thoroughfares and toward a network of foul by-streets. He 
ranged alongside her and inquired with studied courtesy 
where she was making for. She named a spot towards which 
her back at that moment was turned, and hastened forward. 
He smothered a malediction upon the perversity of women 
and deferentially hinted his doubts. She gaily ignored diem. 
He halted, and bade her almost roughly to do the same ; a 
moment later she was following meekly and thankfuUy at his 

Q 
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thonlder and he was revelling again in that nourishing de- 
light of protecting the weak and wayward : that carious head- 
Irag foolishness of hers, now that he had restrained and 
mastered it, figured already in his remembrance as charming 
eccentricity, an endearing folly, like the wajrwardness of a well* 
beloved child. 

When he had steered her to the spot she had named as the 
point of her departure into the wilderness of houses, and 
when he saw in her the mistress of a perfectly i^pointed 
brougham drawn up at the brink of a roaring and brilliant 
thoroughfare, Anthony's elation was swallowed in a vague 
and dSmal sense that he was guilty of some unpardonable 
effrontery. He had the trained, infallible judgment of the 
sportsman upon all things that had to do with the possession 
and management of animals : as he handed the lady into the 
brougham his eye took in first the horse, fine-blooded, of 
noble line, fiery and tractable, reefing at the bit so that his 
headstall gave out the ringing clatter that sets a horseman's 
blood dancing; then the plated harness, the slender shafts, 
curved as delicately as a violin ; the shaven, mute, respectful 
driver with his rug of sombre green and its monogram worked 
in yellow ; the brougham itself, fine as a shell, strong as steel, 
with its dusky shine of satin and its crested paneL . . . 
Anthony, in a deep dejection^ fumbled at the catch of the 
door, stared at the lady within, and debated wildly within him- 
self whether he should slam the door and bolt incontinently 
back to the wilderness of houses, or make a blundering 
apology. He had presumed to a hectoring familiarity with 
one who, now that he saw her in her proper setting, was 
clearly a very fine lady indeed ; he felt^nuch as one might 
feel who, having played knuckle-bones on the pavement, had 
seen in his pla3^ings, when taken from him and restored to 
their rightful place, a king's jewels. 

He heard an order given from within, and passed it to the 
solemn coachman, then he was bidden to enter the brougham 
and to take his seat beside the lady, and had no more thought 
of disobedience or hesitancy than the driver, who looked as 
tiiough, if called upon, he would with unruffled gravity have 
steered his horse into the throat of a live volcano. 

The spirit of the horse was in every movement of the 
machine, as it started — there was strei^th and fineness in 
perfect accord. The brougham threaded its way amongst the 
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thundering traffic like a yacht amongst laden scows adrift 
upon a tideway. Anthony tasted pure physical delight and 
exquisite relief. It was just such delight as a horseman 
would know who, long condemned to mule-riding in the dark, 
along stony hillsides, should find himself on a sudden astride 
a thoroughbred upon high downland, facing a free horizon. 
For awhile Mrs. Herron-Vallance kept her face turned from 
him, and watched the crowds that passed upon the sidewalk. 
With the starting of the brougham, and the enjoyment that 
the movement gave him, Anthony had found himself entirely 
at ease, and g(X)d-humouredly astounded at his clumsy per- 
plexity of a moment since : already it had taken place in his 
remembrance with the pathetic fears and fatuities of his 
school-time and infancy. Mrs. Herron-Vallance turned her 
iieu:e to him, as though he had spoken and she was in cordial 
agreement : he had been watching the face without embarrass- 
ment, and with the same radiant curiosity that the first sight 
of her had evoked in him. She held the look this time with her 
own, and responded with an eager scrutiny of him ; there was 
no deepening now in the touch of wild-rose colour that stayed 
continualljr in her cheeks like a pennon of youth ; and yet 
somehow m her unguarded frankness there lay the confession 
that he — maybe he alone of living men — had in his first 
look surprised, and made the right obeisance to, that hidden 
survival in her of the frolicsome and wondering maid, fresh, 
uncon^uered, neither hardened by affliction nor disillusioned 
by a hfetime of bitterness. The great lady had vanished, 
and with her all his fear of her, her surroundings, and 
prestige. 

'Yes.' She nodded slowly and conclusively, as though the 
avowal he read in her silence had been spoken. ' I schemed 
to encounter you so, to take you unawares. Philippa would 
have had us meet in full panoply, armour-plated, and with the 
visors down. There are two ways, chiefly — have you noticed ? 
^-of showing a contempt for the proprieties. One way, mine, 
is so far as expedient to trample them vigorously underfoot : 

the other ' It was certainly a mischievous girl that laughed 

in Anthony's face. 

•Mine?' 

'Yours, yes — Oh, I saw your eye darken as you ran it over 
my horse, coachman and carriage — yours is, to secrete your- 
self behind a sombre punctilio, and rage and swear at the 
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mummery, and to be pitied by the wise and egres^oudy 
misunderstood by the foolish majority.' 
Anthony found himself nodding vehemently in approvaL 

* Whereas, meeting as we did — ^well, amongst castaways on 
a raft in mid-ocean, we naturally dispensed with humbug in 
our social intercourse.' 

* Castaways, castaways?' Anthony repeated gravely, as 
though some odd suggestion in the word eluded hun. 

*Mr. Smyth used the word repeatedly, in letters to me, 
lately. I see you do not know — ^probably he doesn't know 
himself— how fully and freely he expressed himself as to your 
foregathering with him and what came of it. Amaring 
episdes — ^you shall see them; they begBOkf one may say, 
with the reflowing of his blood, that is, in the hour you 
found him; and stopped as suddenly, when— ^-' she put 
out her hands, like one groping in the dark. 

* When he was re-mummified?' 

* Are we to translate—- Restored to citizenship of the world ? 
At any rate, when he forsook ' 

Anthony intruded firmly. ' You 11 find me obstinate there, 
Mrs. Herron-Vallance. Smyth is game, and staunch ; forsak- 
ing 's the wrong word — it 's sacrifice.' 

'And if it is?' she retorted, unconvinced. 'Oh, he is 
staunch, I know that; unfortunately, staunchness may in- 
volve calsunitous wrong-headedness. As for sacrifice' — her 
face and the play of her fingers denoted lively detestation — 
' Phoh 1 You shall hear more of that exploded virtue, and of 
its barrenness. Meantime, it's not with martyrdom or sus- 
pended animation we are concerned; but castaways, adrift 
upon a raft in mid-ocean ' 

'In the doldrums, beneath a vertical sun,' Anthony 
supplemented. 

She nodded, looking straight before her. ' Helpless, yes. 
And the sharks following. It's horrible, horrible!' She 
shuddered violently, and turned to him, thrusting rigidly 
opened hands towards him. He saw again the maid, her 
eyes distended with fear, imploring protection, but there was 
something more in them now — something far profounder 
than a mere personal dread. 'Is the danger there — ^the 
menace — so r^ as it seemed, when the man rose up and 
stared at you ?' She was like one imploring a fiilse reassur- 
ance, afraid to confiront the truth. 
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Anthony frowned at the passing crowds and traffic. ' It's 
real,' he said bluntly. 

* There — there!' Mrs. Herron-Vallance intently studied 
her hands, fallen loosely together in her lap. 'I tried to 
cheat myself that Mr. Smyth's imagination had betrayed him 
again, as it did in his preaching.' 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

Thb brougham was drawn up before the doors of a vast 
emporium, and a uniformed attendant with medals on his 
coat hurried to wait upon the lady. Anthony followed 
dazedly across the swarming sidewalk and into the shop^ 
through great glass doors held open by obsequious y^ 
perfectly dignified gentlemen in frock-coats. The vistas 
within opened, around and above him, deep and lofty as a 
cathedral, but all searchingly illuminated; the place^ was 
thronged in all its alley-ways, and hummed steadily like a 
hive; the air was warm and heady, dean-smelling in spite 
of the congestion of goods and people. 

Anthony, like some one admitted without preparation or 
forewarning to be a spectator of strange ceremonies, hatched 
while Mrs. Herron-Vallance consulted a sheaf of papers, all 
many-itemed, that she had drawn from a pocket in the 
brougham. When she was taken in tow by an elderly gentle- 
man — ^whose grave and reverential air in hastening to attend 
upon her suggested that his perusal of State documents had 
been interrupted in the one way permissible, namely, by a 
visitation of Royalty — Anthony followed, acutely heedful 
and wholly unobserved, oddly composed in a situation that, 
foreseen but not experienced, would have filled him with 
resentful dread. 

Latterly, since in his forsakenness misanthropy had had 
her way with him again, the wealthier shops, their glittering 
profusion and myriads of customers, heralding Christmas- 
tide, had cried out to him — ^fi^sh from the shadow of fear 
and want and irremediable sorrow, within bowshot of them 
all — of a callous wastefulness so monstrous that it might be 
fittingly rebuked only by the sweeping destruction of those 
who practised it These spasms of revolt had been brie( 
and the dreariness that followed after, when cold sanity had 
stamped upon them, was only sharpened by the buct that 
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sanity, once a counsellor that might upon occasion be dis- 
puted with, was now an autocrat, and throned. And here ho 
was now, a citizen of that community he had yesterday so 
heartily and sincerely damned ; moreover, he found it whole- 
some, clean, and entirely well-disposed. It was a moment, 
he reflected, strangely like and unlike that other when horror 
of the town and all its inhabitants had been turned to friendli- 
ness — on that night whea he had found Polly and gone a- 
marketing with her. 

They were in the grocery department, situated below- 
ground, having a concrete floor, mufiled with piny sawdust. 
The place smelt deliciously, and Anthony breathed deeply of 
its fragrance; recollections of childhood, all grown suddenly 
kind, came crowding upon him. Mrs. Herron-Vallance was 
reading from bar list, marking off the items as she read, and 
a young man was writing from her dictation, apparently 
divided in mind betwixt admiration of his own handiwork 
(severely ornate, but very firm) and a burning zeal to serve 
Uiis distinguished customer. The zeal of the shopman over- 
came everything when he was bidden to supply, in incredible 
quantity, some rare delicacy of which he had never heard. 
He dashed through a wicket-gate and sped away in search of 
information. 

Mrs. Herron-Vallance, with an air of patient endurance^ 
held the intricate lists towards Anthony, and tapped them 
with her pencil 'Our debate on castaways, maybe a mile 
away, at the mercy of the elements, was closured by^— - 
Do you know what these signify ? ' 

Ajithony came nearer and studied the slips as she turned 
them over; on each he saw many names, underlined, and 
beneath each name one or more items were written down. 

'We are making ready for the festival,' she explained, Mn 
the cottage and the hall— even the kennels are not forgotten. 
Yes ; it is a catalogue of Christmas hampers.' She whirled 
the slips together, tossed them on the counter, and her hands 
fell in her lap. 'This' — ^she looked up at him and inclined 
her head sideways towards the lists — 'is as simple as the 
paying of one's rates, only more agreeable, as a rule. It is 
the omissions — the absent guests — that hurt' 

Anthony saw the energetic young shopman retaming at 
the double. ' You mean the castaways ? ' he asked quickly. 

She nodded downward to the folded bands. ' And mysdf.' 
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The young shopman had burst through the wicket, and 
was again absorbed in his dictation. Presently they passed 
from groceries to hardware, then to wines and spirits, medi- 
cines, tobacco and cigars; and so on and upward by 
devious ways and- many floors, through drapery, to gloves 
and handkerchiefs, and ready-made clothing, to jewellery, 
toys, stationery, baby-linen, leather and grindery; lastly, on 
the fifth floor, to sporting requisites and firearms. Anthony's 
counsel was first invoked in the early stages of the progress 
upon a matter of tobacco, and was tendered diffidently ; by 
the time medicines were reached he had distinctly an opinion 
of his own, and held to it; upon gloves and handkerchiefs 
he was reticent, but concerning ready-made clothing for boys 
he developed something like conviction. When the baby- 
linen department was laid under contribution he stayed at 
the entrance, and afiected a profound absorption in the 
crowd of customers that went and came, though he was to 
remember subsequently that he saw no single &ce until Mrs. 
Herron-Vallance touched him on the arm. In matters of 
sporting requisites and firearms he was not only assured but 
domineering, and as a result of his persistency drastic altera- 
tions were made in the lists. 

When at last there was no item left unmarked, Anthony 
was led to the tea-room close at hand, and all but deserted 
at this unseasonable hour. He followed and'sat down oppo- 
site Mrs. Herron-Vallance, heard that she ordered strong teai 
and was aware of an acute anxiety when she began, with an 
air of vigorous relief, to take off her gloves. The act laid 
bare the loveliest hands he had ever seen — ^nimble aod 
slender, and with no mark of age upon them. Anthony 
found just the delight in watching them that comes of watcb- 
ing perfectly graceful and agile creatures at play. When the 
tea came, he saw one of the hands make the teapot-lid fly 
open, and the other energetically stirring the tea with a 
spoon. He laughed aloud in a sheer boyish ecstasy, such 
as had not visited him since unnumbered days; this, die act, 
as he had been schooled to believe, of kitchen-wenches and 
the undisceming vulgar, seemed to him extraordinarily fix>lic- 
some and gracefiiL 

*Why do you laugh?' 

For answer, he grew hot beneath Mrs. Herron-Vallance's 
shrewd, smiling survey of his confusion. 
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* You are perfectly delightful,' she said, nodding as though 
he had replied fuUy and satisfactorily ; and added, in seeming 
irrelevance as she b^an the tea-making — ' How long has this 
shopping endured?' 

He made a lengthy study of his watch. ' It looks like an 
hour and ten minutes 1 ' 

•Sugar?' 

He gravely measured the cup with his eye. 'Yes, please. 
A big lump and a little one.' 

She nodded again and smiled sagely to herself, as she 
scrupulously followed his instructions. • It looks like an hour 
and ten minutes. Have you been bored ? ' 

* Bored ? ' He seemed amazedly indignant 

' Nor I. ** Looks like," you said ; how long did it seem^ 
then?' 

They looked at one another fixedly now above raised tea- 
cups, as if waiting^he announcement of a toast 

•You are thinking,' she said, *as I am, that it seems like 
uncounted years since we talked of the absent guests.' 

Solemnly, and yet with an air of hearty enjoyment, she 
sipped her tea. 

•Since then,' she continued, 'we have arranged to bring 
happiness and comfort to a whole country-side; and the 
castaways remain precisely where they were. And yet . • .' 

She paused abruptly ; Anthony, who seemed absorbed in 
balancing the spoon upon the edge of his cup, looked sharply 
up and down again. 

• You remind me,' she continued eagerly, • we declared for 
frankness. . . . And yet, to-day, I have enjoyed this annual 
orgie of Christmas shopping as I have not enjoyed it for a 
p^ectly unmentionable number of years. Will you tell me 
why that is so? Mr. Smyth was right. You are the master 
of an inspiring muteness, he wrote. All these years, the Lady 
Bountiful has been my fixed, unalterable disguise; and 
beneath that disguise I have been every kind of outlaw and 
criminal and revolutionary. Whereas, to-day . • . ' 

•To-day?' 

• I have been . . . Oh, I 've been a gipsy, escaped out of 
dull, hideous, safe respectability. I've been terrified, and 
there was no policeman ; I 've been fond and foolish over 
one child, and there was nobody to freeze me ; I 've loatiied 
another murderously — ^that boy, and there was nobody to 
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preach Christian virtue at me; I Ve had my very soul wrung 
in me. Lastly, I 've been bullied. , . . 

'You look up, signifying unbelirf — or, if it's true, seeking 
name and address that you may slay him. But it 's true ; 
I^'ve been bullied, trampled, brought to heel Told with 
brutal candour that I was no fit person to have charge of my- 
self, whipped and taken in charge like a naughty school-girl ; 
broMght — she laughed delightedly — 'to my own carriage.' 

Anthony laughed too, but within himself and noiselessly, 
and he remained staring into his teacup. 

' I should think, Mr. Britten, I have not been contradicted 
for twenty years, or known any sort of opposition to my 
authority tbat I have not felt bound to crush remorselessly. 
Can you imagine a rebel and a heretic, cast by malignant 
circumstance for the part of dictator. Would he-— or she — 
not, in the early days of authority, foment every kind of re- 
publican disturbance and pine for abdication ? ' 

* In the early days, perhaps.' 

* I see you follow. And do you not see the unfortunate 
individual, having furtively provoked rebellion against her 
own authority, driven to use that same authority to hang up 
all the rebels in a row? Because the dictator mi^Jkt have the 
welfare of the people at heart, but the rebels^ that rise up in 
a king-loving country, certainly in an agricultural district 
thereof— well!' 

Anthony nodded in maUcious agreement. * The philosophic 
place-hunters.' 

'You are certainly the missing counsellor.' 

He looked quickly up. She made a leisurely study of his 
obvious amazement 

' Tell me,' she continued, as if sternly resolved that nothing 
should prevail upon her to swerve from her true line of argu- 
ment — 'if you presented a child with a packet of damp 
squibs, would that be likely to cure him of a passion for fire- 
works?' 

Anthony returned meditatively to his spoon-balancing. 
He had remembered the rage of Smyth, upon another occa- 
sion, at the astounding irrelevances of this lady, and the 
sequel He dwelt in darkness, but answered as though after 
mature deliberation — 'No.' 

' No. And if you left h|m free of the genuine article, he 
would probably set himseli and the house ^ght I was that 
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diild. When I entered into my kingdom, for years I had 
nursed the very last of my illusions — you will forgive my 
silliness when you know that nothing else was left me to 
cherish. I was, what ignorant generosity has made of many 
another, a democrat of the most uncompromising order ; I 
believed that nothing but the lack of opportunity withheld me 
from starting a social conflagration, in which . . . ' — she half 
closed her eyes, and seemed to lose herself in blissful 
reminiscence. 

^ Smyth,' Anthony mused, 'had his pillar of fire.* 

' It was none of my giving,' she retorted sharply, as though 
wrongfully accused; then she smiled benevolently upon 
Anthony's bewilderment. * If you knew, if you could know, 
that you have given me back the joy — heavens! how long 
untasted — of bemg inconsequent with a purpose; of being — 
being — ^wildly centrifugal, and yet as practical as any 
beaver. . . .* 

'If I? • . •' His look betrayed utter mystification. 'But 
how?' 

'Are you not the friend of Polly?' She smiled in- 
dulgently. 

'Oh, I see.' 

'Indeed you do not; if you did, you would not say so in 
the broad comedy manner: you are a clumsy prevaricator. 
But you are on the way to seeing. To return to my symbols : 
the child, himgry for pyrotechnics, is given damp squibs ; the 
woman, burning with zeal for humanity and its filched and 
forfeited rights, is given a lighted match — ^authority — ^and ' — 
she tapped her lists as they lay beside her — 'here are my 
non-inflammable squibs ; those whom I am set to rule over. 
But the passion for fireworks remains.' 

'But I thought we — ^you — had brought happiness to a 
whole countryside.' 

'Yes,' she grimaced, signifying dreariness, *oh yes. I 
have made of it a happier and wholesomer place than I 
found it ; but only by the exercise of musty rule and pre- 
cedent ; by walking in the beaten ways of my predecessors — 
or of the reputable few amongst them ; it was the only way. 
No — I wUl not be comforted ; I will have no 4ipplause : I 
wanted to be a patriot and law-breaker, and they have made me 
a dull reactionary. My crackers were all damp ; I have been 
defrauded of my display of fireworks ; and, naturally, I never 
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truly hungered for it until it was finally and definitely denied 
me. Well, it's ill work trjring to take revenge for one's 
disappointments on the laws of nature. You must have 
noticed that' 

* I have noticed that, yes.' 

'You have had the chance offered you between a batter- 
ing of yourself against the bars, and submission ; and yon 

* I 've certainly done my share of battering.' 

She sighed luxuriously, and consulted her watch. *But 
not submitted. And you shall not. On the laws of nature 
— no. But on man's ordinances: there, you see, I could 
retaliate^ holding sovereign rights, as I did, and do.* 

Anthony smiled grimly. * You worked it off on the damp 
crackers?' 

' On tiie proletariat — ^poor souls? No, no I Only as you 
see me working here' — she tapped her lists. *But on the 
ministers, of tSl degrees and kinds, appointed to rule over 
them. . . . Now you are visibly enlightened. Oh, you shall 
see me in my castle; you shall be the — the . . .' 

* Smyth called me a sad, wise fool.' 

Mrs Herron-Vallance applauded gaily, and an attendant 
hurried nervously forward. She was heartily commended for 
her excellent tea and unexceptionable service, and ordered to 
bring the bill. The girl withdrew slowly, and a touch of 
haughtiness in her manner hinted that the customer's effusive- 
ness showed questionable taste, if not downright unseemliness. 
Mrs. Herron-Vallance watched the departure with a searching 
keenness. 

'You see?' — she nodded towards the departing figure. — 
' No need to go far in search of illustration. *' Be thou vulgar, 
but by no means familiar" summarises, with reasonable 
accuracy, my estimate of my own position and duties this 
many a year. A high-priestess, consumed with a secret 
passion for image-br^ddng, which she knew could be in- 
dulged in only at the cost of anarchy-— of bringing woe and 
damiage to everybody but the priesthood. You can imagine 
that there would be lively interludes, between the ceremonies, 
for the sacerdotals ; and how she would hunger for a fellow- 
conspirator — a sad, wise fool — ^to mourn wifii over the for- 
bidden rioting. I have been the insurrectionary in office : I 
have desperately needed a confederate from the rank and 
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file; the priesthood, the official classes, from my singularly 
exacting point of view, I find hopeless. Now, you . . .' 

She was interrupted by the bringing of the bill Anthony 
settled it, watched the attendant depart, somewhat mollified, 
but still haughty ; and in the act of sweeping his change from 
the table he looked up to find Mrs. Herron-Vallance intently 
following the movements of his hands, precisely as he had 
watched her own. 

She continued, but gravely and collectedly now. 'You 
must be the rebel that I sought.' 

* I should have thought,' said Anthony, * since you mention 
priests, that Smyth, after he kicked over the ropes ' 

* Oh, Smyth, Smyth I When he found charity by losing his 
faith? — yes, I had hopes of him. But now ' — she waved her 
hands as before at the mention of the parson — * since he has 
grown economic and statistical, a frequenter of committees. 
. . . Phoh I Tell me — ^lay your hand upon your heart, that 
is with the castaways, as mine is ; tell me : Mr. Smyth as he 
was once, and as he is now, as clerical mountebank and 
earnest bureaucrat — ^is there a pin to choose between the two, 
regarded as the friends of Polly, now, at this hour, in her 
desperate need?' 

Anthony looked steadily in the clear eyes that had leaned 
slowly towards him as the question was stated, and saw no- 
thing but the eyes of impetuous youth that would hazard all 
upon a generous impulse. He seemed to gather strength 
and distress in equal measure from the look. * No,' he said, 
* I 'm afraid there 's not even a pin to choose. But then, 
even when he faced it, when he was Father Wdls, when he 
gave up everything, nearly his life — was he more of a help?' 
The eyes before him still searched his own relentlessly. 
'But, good God, Mrs. Herron-Vallance, what will help?' he 
asked at length, and was astounded at his own vehemence. 

She smiled as one who has triumphed over an obstinate 
opponent, by manceuvring him into an impasse^ and began 
a slow, deliberative drawing on of her gloves. 'Ah, what? 
That lands us again where we set out from, helpless in mid- 
ocean, with the sharks following Who, or what, is to effect 
a rescue? I do not know. But this I do know: fint, that 
to bring U^ng help there, or to fail — ^no matter which, if only 
one dared and risked everything, and scorned all compromise 
to the very end — would be a finer test of courage than you 
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will find in any war. I would give my life for that, if it weie 
free, but' — ^w^Buifully, she grimaced at the sheaf of lists — 'I 
am fettered. And then, I know what will not serve, and to 
do you/ 

Anthony made no attempt at a rejoinder. 

' If you did not know, should I have found you where I 
did— just where I should have been myself, had I been free? 
You had been the round of all the agencies for the relief of 
the suffering and the destitute, had you not?' 

•Yes.' 

* And you found no single door closed to you, and an army 
of helpers at your command — ^yes, yes, I know, able, willing, 
devoted helpers, lots of them — and at the end of all you came 
back, alone, as helpless as in the beginning?' 

' I 'm afraid so.' 

'Yes. But you stayed at your post, alone, although the 
united hosts of charity and religion in the most enlightened 
country under heaven would probably write you down a crank, 
if not a lunatic Oh, but you are the rebel that I 've sought 
so long ! ' 

'I'm sorry to disappoint you : if I 'm a rebel, I don't even 
know what my insurrection 's to be about.' 

'That, I am persuaded, is what I have been appointed to 
make clear to you. What ? A resentment against the order 
of things sudi as yours, to land you where it has landed, at 
the cost of everything that a man holds dear — if there is not 
the stuff of rebellion in that, will you give me a better name 
for it? Be quick, please, for these precious minutes are 
flying.' 

Anthony grew hot again, and helpless, and spoke blunder- 
ingly. ' But the rebel ? Doesn't he, as a rule . . . ? No, I 
am no rebel' He searched the eyes, that had leaned towards 
him again, and remembered thai ^o another in his time of 
darkness, this strange person's silence had been a torch: 
with the memory of it, there was light upon his confusion. 
' I 'm no rebel He pulls the place down on his head, does 
he not? Like Samson. Or sets it and himself alight, if his 
squibs are in working order. He — he ' 

'Having burned or buried himself, or been promoted to 
the scaffold, makes room for the philosophic place-hunten 
No, you are not that kind of rebel' 

• Then what variety am I, if you please ? ' 
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She studied the watch again. 'I do not know; but I 
suspect We are in the dark, but on the threshold of 
new continents, and have ten minutes for the crossing of it 
Goon.' 

'But where? I'm just a law-abiding citizen: I've tried 
desperately to be a law-breaker, and what 's the use — ^if the 
law fairly well represents the commimity, it 's running one's 
head against a brick wall to defy it' 

• There speaks this minister of common sense I 've heard of. 
Yes, he's worsted you at every turn. But has he convinced 
you? Has he taught you to live at peace with this com- 
munity that makes the law ? ' 

•No.' 

• Has he satisfied you that the cruelty you saw practised by 
this community was a thing to be accepted, if not condoned, 
just like killing in war?' 

•The Lord forbid.' 

• Amen. We shall reach that new territory. I declare you 
to be a rebel, as uncompromising a one as ever was shot or 
throned.' 

Anthony flushed with pleasure, and was straightway dis- 
traught again. 'But I have done nothing, Mrs. Herron- 
Vallance — nothing but sit tight Any fool can do that.' 

• Not as you sat — only the sad, wise fool.' 

• Well, but — I 'm not even a reformer. Now Smyth ' 

She exclaimed triumphantly. 'Ah, here is your reward 

for letting me go free-winged, free-tongued ! We have 
stumbled together across that hidden threshold, and there 
is light in that new country. Smyth again: that obstinate 
loyalty of yours, to him and to the castaways, assuredly cries 
out for a fresh interpretation. You had it on your tongue, 
just now, to call your tight-sitting a giving-in and a counsel 
of despair, and to proclaim his departure amongst the bureau- 
cracy as the right protest, had you not? You would have 
called ^fVw the rebel?' 

•Yes, I think so. At least, the reformer. He sees the 
trouble, and has set out to look for a remedy ; whereas I ' 

•You have said it You sit in what you suppose is a cul- 
de-sac, and wait for him to bring help, to show you a way out 
of it Whence cometh help? From amongst the members 
of his late congr^^on? You saw one of them just now, 
and to see her, poor child, is to measure the effectiveness of 
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all her kind Will they keep off the sharks, and bring our 
castaways to land ? ' 

'But he hasn't gone back to his preaching again. He 
never wilL' 

' I know that. He is a committee-man now, and my poor 
Philippa is again the type of his ardent supporters — ^their 
industry is as vain as their emotion. No, you are the true 
rebel, the new rebel ; your cul-de-sac, where I found you, is 
the gateway of a new kingdom. You have found for me my 
one live cracker, and I shall die a happy old woman. Don't 
interrupt me, and have faith. You, out of the wildemessi 
have come to show a restless and greedy generation what is 
the rottenness at its heart, and how the rottenness may be 
made wholesome. The finer few are aware of it, and ashamed, 
and the pulpits are ringing with it, and the intellectuals are 
debating upon it in drawing-rooms, and the philosophers are 
making ready their axioms upon it. . . . My time is nearly 
up. I promise you I shall make it lively for somebody, this 
evening, over the flesh-pots.' 

' But about what ? ' he asked excitedly. * What is this, that 
I Ve done, and all the others see, and ^ 

'And shirk? Put thus, it's a most fitting question, from 
you. The others know, and protest eloquently, and dwell in 
comfort; but you, and such as you, having lodged the one 
true protest, remain silent and obscure, and ask what you 
have done. How badly you have needed an expounder T 

' But what is it — ^what is it ?' he demanded, fiercely now. 

'The difference between rebellion and reform, between war 
and controversy?' 

' But I have made war on nobody*' 

'Made it on the older methods — ^no. And you have 
shunned discussion, scorned all compromise, llien, have 
you lived at peace with your own people, and accepted their 
ways?* 

' Heavens, no ! I left the house.' 

'You left the tents of iniquity — the palace of leisure yon 
came home to seek was not amongst them. And when yon 
found your palace, did you settle down comfortably in that? 
You see, I know all about you.' 

' No, first I was bored in it, and then ashamed.' 

'Ashamed, yes. You had seen most inhuman wrong 
done; and you could have — ^what you would probably call— 
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no track with the wrong>doers. You sought out the injuredi 
and stood by them ; you returned to the tents you had for- 
saken, bringing a most capable spokesman with you, seeking 
to convince £e tent-dwellers of their iniquity. Have you 
convinced them— have you any shred of hope that the spokes- 
man you left behind you will convince or fundamentally 
alter them — ^in bulk, I mean?' 

•None.' 

'None. And so you returned to the castaways. Now, 
tell me : if every one, according to his power, made just this 
protest that you have made — if they said, " I will not live 
amongst you while you do these things" — would not the 
curse be lifted from our cities ? ' 

'I suppose so. But the curse . • . What is it?' 

*Youaskmethat? You!' 

Anthony nodded, and said as if to himself,* Yes, the one 
violet in an acre of weeds.' 

'Yes; and your tent - dwellers cannot tell weed from 
violet. You have heard much of the ingratitude, slovenli* 
ness, stupidity of servants, and of working-folk generally these 
latter days, have you not ? ' 

'Very much.' 

' But you have not been content just to repeat the formula 
and live happily amongst the formularies. Because yon saw 
that if in ninety-nine cases it might be technically true, in the 
hundredth it was a lie so shameful that you could not breathe 
the air in which it was uttered. Do you still ask what is the 
curse and the blackest shame of our cities ? ' 

Antimony had squeezed a clenched fist tightly upon the 
table and was looking at it as though some living thing that 
he feared to release were imprisoned beneath it. ' I think 
I see,' he said slowly, 'yes. But how . . . I 'm still in that 
cul-de-sac. You said there was a way out of it.' 

'Ah, but I said the way out led into new country. That 
is the glory of it — you are heading for the unknown ; if I had 
youth and freedom I would come with you ; as it is I must 
content myself with the r61e of chronicler and partisan. I 
shall be late for diimer ; but I shall atone for my delay by 
giving them the first instalment of the diary of an explorer.' 

' If the mere explorer might venture to inquire— Where is 
he now?' 

'Speaking roughly— I shall amplify considerably before I 
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reach the dinner-table : a certain man had backslidden so Cur 
from the ways of enlightenment as to hold simple human 
kindness above the art and practice of humbug. At a dress- 
parade of the enlightened he saw cruelty committed that 
Torquemada might have blushed for. He went to the 
succour of the injured one ; and invoked all the forces of 
enlightened philanthropy to his aid; and many answered to 
Ins call; but none came — not one. And behold him now, 
grievously in doubt as to his mission : is he seeking to bring 
support and sustenance to a broken reed; or is he, like a 
blind Samson, threatening the pillars of society with destruc- 
tion? Come, it is promise and perplexity enough for a first 
instalment, is it not?' 

She stood up. Anthony had not once taken his eyes from 
the clenched fiist; when he now plucked it away and studied 
the place whereon it had rested, and rose, Mrs. Herron- 
Vallance was already moving away. In outward significance 
their leaving of the place entirely accorded with the manner 
of their entering : Mrs. Herron-Vallance brought with her an 
air of distinction and prestige, obvious as the supremacy of a 
warship to a fleet of trading-vessels, unassertive and unques- 
tioned as a tide-flow; Anthony felt that he passed unnoticed, 
or, if he was heeded at all, was viewed with that kind of in- 
verted tolerance accorded by the tactfiil shopman to the 
eccentricities of a distinguisheid client 

When they emerged at last upon the swarming sidewalk, 
he stayed aloof and suffered just such qualms of ridiculous 
yet tragical diffidence and jealousy as make a misery of self- 
conscious youth. He stayed so long that the bemedalled 
commissionaire had already summoned the waiting brougham 
and shut Mrs. Herron-Vallance within it Then a hand 
beckoned to him from the open window; the commis- 
sionaire leapt aside to attention, and saluted as Anthony 
came forward. 

' Promise me ' — the voice within spoke dose by his ear, 
yet the fieu^e was withheld fit>m his sight—' that you will never 
be frightened of the husk, the accessories, any more.' 

With a curious fervour, he laid hold of the sash and set 
the beautifully poised machine swinging on its cee-springs. 
' I promise.' 

'And that you will stay with them — with her — to the end, 
the hidden end.' 
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*Yes, I promise. 

One of the beautiful hands was laid upon his right hand; 
it rested there a moment, and then was tightened with all its 
strength. ' It is myself I plead for ' — the voice had a note of 
helpless fear in it 

'I know — I know: I will stay.' He gave the assurance 
precisely as he would have given it to a child that had run to 
him aslung protection. 

Before she answered, the hand upon his own relaxed con- 
fidingly, lingered, gave a brisk, concluding squeeze, and was 
withdrawn. 

*When I am profoundly moved, my head is filled with 
sentimental tags ; they are flocking now — and so there is no- 
thing to say.' 

Ajuthony heard a sigh broken into by a note of clear delight. 
'Ah, listen! for twenty years I have not cried, except with 
rage or bitterness — ^tears of scalding acid, corroding tears. 
To-night, at midnight, I shall cry— ^eliciously. It will be 
your doing ; think of me then. Good-bye, until to-morrow.' 



CHAPTER XXXV 

Amthont turned himself adrift upon the haman tideway of 
the street and was gloriously happy. It was a generoos and 
sunny happiness, a frolicking of the senses all together like 
midges in a radiant afternoon, a pure pleasure such as music 
and good wine bestow ; and he was no more disposed than 
the real music-lover or the wise drinker to seek the scientific 
cause or fear the resultance of his exaltation. 

How far he had walked, or whither, he knew not ; he knew 
only that all the things which had come beneath his eyes 
since that moment; when the dull-shining brougham was 
swallowed up in the traffic of the thorough^e, had been as 
faithfully and clearly shown as if he had seen them in a 
perfect mirror — and had left as bare a record as a mirror 
leaves. He had seen them pass, just so, a thousand times 
and noted them as clearly, and had come away, remembering 
nothing, but in a madness of unrest : now as then, the self- 
same moving mass of images had left him unremembering 
still, but gay and buoyant, no outcast but the citizen of a 
happy town, not surfeited and sickened, but uplifted. He 
had seen and shared in a pageant 

He spoke the last words aloud ; and as he spoke them he 
stood still, conscious for the first time of his whereabouts. 
Some purpose unrevealed, or something deeper than inten- 
tion, must have guided his footsteps : his face was turned 
towards the place he had called home ; he was refollowing 
in fact the last stage of that journey made in the ftowsy cab. 
Somewhere hereabout, on that clear March morning, he had 
lost the clue that was to have guided him to contentment and 
a peaceful issue to his joumeyings. The loss had made of 
his life a wandering in worse than desert places, a tale of 
dreariness, ill-told. Somewhere hereabout : as he had passed 
here, his future, despite vague misgivings, had been sunny 
and assured. Yet a couple of hours later, when he had sallied 
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outy the very sounds and sights of the homeland that had 
called to him across the world — ^why, the very thought of 
them, many a time, if they had sharpened misery, had 
yet held madness at bay — these had seemed but as the 
monotony of the desert made visible. Where and how had 
come the snapping of the clue that was to lead him on to 
friendliness? How, where had it been refound? Found it 
certainly was : why, else, did the world to-night show him just 
the simple, jolly face he had come home to see and find re- 
flected in his own simple life? The pageantry of London 
streets. That was it — that was the old phrase that had 
flogged and yet sustained him in his vagabondage, and yet 
had soured prosperity, because until to-night it had the sound 
of mockery. And now, at long last it had come unbidden to 
his tongue, and was the living truth — more precious and 
sustaining than food to the famishing. Here the cab had 
trundled by the railings of the square ; here it had slowed, 
crawled, stopped; here the shabby stranger had alighted. 
He planted himself upon the very spot Standing so, he had 
dismissed the frowsy cabman, had watched the delivery of his 
belated letter, and yet harboured none but the kindliest antici- 
pations of all that was to follow upon his entering, when the 
closed door in front of him should be opened. There the 
battered, miscreant tom-cat had run ; and there at the area 
step had paused to stare unflinchingly upon him. And just 
as he had grown absurdly preoccupied with the image of 
rage, defiant outlawry— of strength and a consuming passion 
unheeded, crushed and run to waste in the very heart of 
security and decorum — there stood its counterpart and dread- 
ful opposite, looking down upon him with human eyes, from 
the threshold of his birthplace. . . . 

Somebody was shaking his arm and calling urgently on his 
name. He wrenched the arm free and stood back a pace — 
enraged, indignant, as at some intrusion that had grossly, 
wantonly robbed him of a splendid opportunity. Then he 
saw that he was face to face with Hilda. The street was 
empty but for themselves; the silent houses, alight within 
and yet revealing nothing, made of the place an inhospitable 
solitude. The girl's hands had remained half-upraised as 
Anthony had cast them ofi"; she was the image of kindly 
innocence, wronged and helpless. 

His n^lect of her, these latter days — of her, the only one 
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in all the world betwixt whom and himself there ran the blood- 
tie still unbroken— came home to him, and chaiged him with 
the cruellest of all inconstancy. She had grown very pale ; 
she was small, slender, forsaken-looking ; the happiness that 
had come to him this night, though it was unshapen as yet, 
and from a hidden source, shone the clearer in him, y^ 
sharpened the keenness of his sorrow for this cowardly mis- 
doing. The outline of the little figure trembled; it seemed 
as if she might dissolve and leave him standing there alone. 
He held a big hand between the irresolute small ones. 

She looked into the hand as though it were a compact 
offered her to sign and she were examining its terms sus- 
piciously. When it was imperatively shaken and more widely 
opened, her own hands fell in it together. He heard a little 
cry of welcome and relief, and heard it broken as she cried 
out in the old childish pretence that he hurt her. Then she 
returned again to her fixed and solemn scrutiny of his face. 
She nodded at last ; and having apparently come to the issue 
of her investigations she set out to verify their results; 
her own wounded sensibilities were already healed and for- 
gotten, weightier and more uigent affairs having taken their 
place. 

She drew herself close to him by the imprisoned hands. 
'So, I was right then.' 

He laughai aloud for joy of that old-time, blithe incon- 
sequence. 'You're always right, Hilda— all incalculable 
things must be. It 's only ' 

' Hush — if they should hear you inside ! Come away, I 
want you all to myself.' 

She hurried him off, still keeping tight hold of the hand of 
reconciliation, and remaining silent until they had come to 
one of the narrow, unfrequented sidewalks that bounded the 
square near by. As they talked, they paced the length of it 
slowly back and forth, many times. Hilda opened upon him, 
zestful and determined. 

'You were going to run me in with the elements. Yes, 
when I 'm most incalculable I 'm surest of myself. So you 
have come home, Anthony.' She hugged his arm to her. 
' What a mercy I and no other found you.' 

' Home — ^home 1 ' He echoed it blankly. 

She was checked, but not in the least dismayed. ' I sup- 
pose you will not deny' — she sud it as though he had 
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quibbled — 'that I found you on the pavement, looking up at 
a certain house?' 

' No, of course not' 

' Or that it 's near Christmas-time ; or that you were dream- 
ing to such an extent that you (Udn't even recognise my 
voice ; or that, when you saw what you had done, you came 
near crying.' 

'I'm afraid I did.' 

' Afraid ? Have you been by the house often, or stood in 
front of it since that morning? ' 

' Not once.' 

* And why do you come now ? ' 

He rubbed his forehead with the disengaged hand. 'I 
don't know.' 

'ShaUItellyou?' 

He answered nothing, and she betrayed no impatience or 
surprise at his silence; rather, she seemed to find the right 
response in it, for she drew closer to him. 

' Anthony, when you found the gold-mine, did you believe 
it all at once ; did it seem real ; weren't you for awhile what 
they call fey?' 

'That's true. There was no whisky in the camp; my 
mates — ^no, I had no mate — my fellow-derelicts, for one night 
only, diagnosed lunacy and hid the revolvers.' 

He saw that the lowered head by his shoulder nodded 
conclusively. 

' You are fey to-night,' she said with a placid assurance. 

•Hilda!' 

* What have you found ? ' 

* Not a gold-mine, certainly. I 've found ' The vision 

of a pursj clubman, blandly persevering upon a false scent, 
yet by his very foolishness setting Anthony upon the true 
and hidden trail, rose up before him. The thought enraged 
him like an insult, a charge of baseness that he loathed and 
yet could not deny. 

'So there is something,' she persisted sweetly. * We've 
always been good friends, Anthony, haven't we, you and I ? ' 

' The best in the world.' He declared it soundingly, and 
thought she must surely catch the hint of a misgiving that 
was in the emphasis. '^ 

But she was happily intent upon some cherished objec- 
tive of her own, and was seemingly resolved upon prolonging 
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the ddight of searching. 'You had toached it widi your 
hands, and it was there before your very eyes ; yet yon were 
fey, and could not believe it Now, iHien and how did yon 
fint realise wbzt had happened?' 

'Oh, when the stakes were in and the claim proved, I 
expect What are you driving at, Hilda?' 

'S — sh,' she reproved him childishly. 'But at first, in 
the great moment, there was no one to share the news 
with?' 

' No^ not one. I daren't, you see.' 

'You could trust nobody. Would yon have told me?' 

'Yes, I would— truly.' 

'Tell me now, Anthony.' 

'You blessed little elliptic, tell you idiat? As it was in 
the days of the nursery, and ever since — at my celebrated 
homecoming, and that day we ran against one another in 
the park, for instance — ^yon must have crisis, emergency, 
romance, or nothing. What am I to tell ? ' 

' Of crisis, emergency, romance, or nothing. The elements 
and I are infallible. You've learned to ta!UL Did nothing 
bring you from the ends of the earth, and nothing send you 
away again ; and did our historic meeting in the park bqgin 
and end in nothing?' 

' Since you mention it — ^no, not precisely that' 

She remained serenely confident and assured. ' Then was 
it nothing that sent you here to-nigh^ and made you so that 
you didn t know your own sister's voice ? ' 
• * Not precisely, no.' 

She sighed happily, and hugged his arm tightly to her. 
•Tell me, Anthony.' 

'And again, my dearly beloved crisis-monger, tell you 
what?' 

' What sent you fey ; what brought you home.' 

'As for coming home, as you call it, I tell you on my 
honour I don't know what led or drove me. As for beiiig 
fey, if fey I was. Whoo 1 There 's a chapter for you/ 

' I want an epitome of it, please.' 

' Just now the records of it are in a heap. If I was think- 
ing anything when you came along just now, it was^ I believe, 
that my last trip, made since I last stood in front of the 
ancestral doorstep, took me on a much bigger round than 
the one before it' 
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Her gay assurance had departed; she was breathlessly 
intent. ' Then you have been travelling again ? ' 
' Travelling ! — heavens, how far ! ' 

* But where — ^where, and why ?' 

' Oh, geographically it was a simple matter. You may say 
I kept within the four-mile radius. As for the why — well, 
it wasn't prospecting ; I Ve had my fill of that.' 

' So you were in London all the time,' she persisted. ' But 
you talk as though you had seen wonders.' 

' I have,' he agreed ' And there you come upon this heap 
of confusion. If you must have crisis and emergency, and 
at least the makings of the other thing, fall on ; but I warn 
you they'll take some finding by reason of the nothingness 
they 're smothered in.' 

' Then it was a voyage of discovery ? ' 

' Now you are referring to my digging up of buried cele- 
brities.* 

' I was not thinking of him at all' 

He heard again Mrs. Herron-Vallance's own impatience 
and contempt at mention of the parson; he felt himself 
charged, too, with blundering and obtuseness. 

' He was only a curiosity, not a wonder — or only a nine 
days' wonder, since the newspapers got hold of him.' By her 
injured manner of saying this she coupled with the other 
charges against Anthony, dour obstinacy in withholding 
cherished secrets that she had the right to share with him. 

His wariness returned to him reinforced. ' Come, Hilda, 
what is it you think I went out for to seek ? ' 

* Treasure.' She drew herself close to him again as though 
she had prevailed and he were relenting in his manifest 
unkindness. 

'And what, according to your great wisdom, brought me 
home to-night, as you call it ? ' 

'To share it, as you came before.' 

'I see. But this — granted there is something — isn't a 
gold-mine.' 

' Is gold the only thing that can be shared ? See, Anthony, 
if you had found me, that wretched morning, as you found 
me to-night, would you not have told me everything ? ' 

' I would But it was written, you see.' 

'Then it was written also that we should meet to-night 
Tell me now, Anthony.' 
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'The indications,' he said slowly, * point to it that we're 
travelling in a ring, or on a given beat, and getting nowhere 
in particular, like these railings, which are fixed and recor- 
ring.' He drew his stick along the iron fence and made it 
rattle harshly. ' Herewith I break the ring fence. I will tell 
you nothing, until you ask me what you want to know. Now 
then.' 

She started at the sudden clamour, then cowered pitifully. 
* Will you tell me the truth? It means so much to me. . . . 
You caimot know.' 

Her voice had grown small and very faint ; it sounded 
as from a great distance, filling him with compunction as 
though he had struck her. So it had sounded before, and 
then, by the exercise of mere strength that told of fondness, 
he had comforted her instantly. He knew somehow that 
she was not now to be so lightly comforted. * I will tell you 
no lies, little sister,' he said very gently. 

She lifted her face to his and searched his eyes as she had 
searched them before she would lay her hands in his. It 
was the first time she had looked up at him since they had 
begun their patrol. She lowered her head, took a fresh and 
firmer hold upon his arm with both hands, and walked on 
for a little while in silence. * You are in love, Anthony,' she 
said at last and quickly ; and again the voice sounded im- 
measurably fiu:, and yet so near that it might have spoken 
at the inner portal of his ear — might have been his own 
thought become articulate and seeking entrance. 

There was panic in him somewhere, and tumult, but in 
some part of him that was locked and inaccessible. Some 
desperate emergency had leapt upon him without warning, 
and he was unready : there was the need to act, to be swift 
and resolute in action, lest he or another-— one very dear to 
him — should pass unheeding into danger, and be destroyed. 
He, or the innermost essential self of him, like a jealous 
chief who has set guards about his house and on a sudden 
mistrusts their faithfulness — ^he demanded fiercely of his 
senses, one by one, what rumour had scared him ; where was 
the danger? Were they stupid, overdriven, had they slept? 
They made report of a world serene, secure; and that he 
might test its accuracy, he peered amongst the sooty shrubs 
wi&in the railings, ran his eye shrewdly upward along the 
trunk and naked limbs of a plane-tree until they were lost 
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in the smoky heaven ; stared at a line of roof, black against 
the dun flare beyond it ; hearkened intently for the sound 
of menace ; walked heedfully as though he suspected pitfalls ; 
sniffed thoughtfully at the heavy air. No : all these familiar 
things — ^loaded but a little while ago with a huge uneasiness 
— fiUed him with a sense of well-being and friendliness. Was 
it the very absence of terror in this congested earth and 
air, and in that undersong of London, that had startled 
him . . .?' 

Hilda was shaking him by the arm again with all her 
strength, and exclaiming with rapturous incoherency. He 
look^ down upon her as before, dazedly, as though she were 
some creature infinitely strange that once again had disas- 
trously intruded. Presently, as he caught &e drift of her 
happy exclamations, his understanding resumed its suspended 
office in an instant ; and forthwith that fervency in his thoughts 
of a moment since that had seemed while it endured so purpose- 
ful and trenchant, appeared as a mad confusion, a bodiless, 
demented spinning high in the upper air. With the cessation 
of that insane whirring, with the descent to circumspection, to 
sanity and caution and heed of ordinary things, there came 
a sense of plunging, of incalculable strain, such as might 
pluck these railings from their hold, and rend steel plates like 
so much paper. It was such a strain as a ship s engines 
suffer — the sight and sense of it break the hearts of strong 
men — when the hoisted propeller^ having threshed the un- 
resisting air, bites sullenly into the sea again. • . . 

Hilda's soliloquy, when at length the burden of it came 
home to him, had settled down to a cosy prattle, broken here 
and there by little twitterings of happy laughter. 

He broke roughly in upon her prattling. * Hilda, shut up. 
I Ve told you nothing.' 

She leaned forward upon her hold of him, and tilted up the 
impertinent, triangular little face, and hid it again. It was 
chaiged with innocent amazement. 'My dear! not that 
you went on a voyage that took you further than the ends of 
the earth, and found treasure, and ' 

'This is foolishness. I said nothing of treasure.' 

' Wonders, then, forbye absconding parsons. So much you 
owned up to — and more besides.' The voice, as she said the 
last three words, was again breathless and remote. 

' I owned up to no silly nonsense, anyhow.' 
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That mysterious confidence was restored to her by the very 
stoutness of his disclaimer. 'You were to tell me no lies. 
You did not deny it, Anthony, did you?' 

He drew a deep breath to let his denial go out upon it, 
with vehemence, and categorically. But he paused darkly 
and the breath went from him, idle and unnoticed. 

Hilda snatched his arm to her again and hugged it ecstati- 
cally. 'You have it in perfection, what somebody called the 
"higher power of silence." This clumsiness is perfectly 
appropriate and adorable. And oh, but I'm happy! I 
tremble to think what might have happened if, at this home- 
coming — ^the real one-— you had not found an interpreter on 
the doorstep.' 

Here was a second expounder of him, nimble and assured, 
drawing joy, security, comfort from the confusion in him, and 
light from his darkness. He laughed, bit the laughter short, 
and was on a sudden watchful and afraid. ' Hilda, put away 
sentiment for a minute, and drop your images. I '11 tell you 
no lies, even if I hide the truth — ^when I know it myself. 
The very father of misunderstanding is somewhere near. 
What 's this about a real home-coming ? ' 

She shrank a little, and then rallial timidly, but still up- 
held by her mysterious confidence. *I mean it, Anthony, 
and I shall believe it, until you deny — ^maybe afterwards. 
You have come back, and you are to stay amongst your own 
people.' 

'Reconciliation!' he exclaimed contemptuously, and was 
yet amazed. ' No. That chapter,' he added grimly, ' doesn't 
begin until the other's dosed.' 

She looked up to smile tolerantly upon his obstinacy, and 
went on in restored serenity. ' It 's closing, and the other is 
to come. Oh, I 'm planning no tableaux, and there will be 
no falling upon one another's necks. That would be shock- 
ing bad art; an outrage on nature, with undemonstrative ^Mi 
as principal.' 

Being completely baffled, his manner grew more deter- 
mined and concise. 'So, having stumbled on another good 
thing ' 

' Not stumbled, this time.' 

'Well, granted I sought and found — I shall ask you for 
particulars by and by — I have brought home my sheaves 
again. ... To ask pardon for past sins — is that it?' 
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*To give pardon, Anthony. We have been punished 
enough. I told them — oh, furiously — the morning you left, 
there would be a punishment. I thought it would be heavier 
than this.' 

' In heaven's name, heavier than what ? ' 

'Than this — this — this.' At each repetition of the word 
she pressed and patted his arm, and went blissfully on. 
*They will not understand, not truly. They are fixed tight 
in their ways ; but the ways will seem more creditable — more 
righteous, less self-righteous. I shsdl understand better, be- 
cause their ways are not quite my ways, though I can find no 
others. You will understand best of all, because you have 
sufiered most.' 

*Come, Hilda, at my last home-coming — or the last but 
one — I pulled the house about your ears, drove you out of 
the ruins ' 

'You drove more than me,' she interpolated breathlessly in 
the small, far-away voice. 

' And showed up the family as egregious snobs. That was 
your reading of it If you still hold to that, will you tell me 
what gave me the strength to do it ? ' 

'I shall hold to it till I die. It was justice and right that 
gave you strength.' 

' Call it that. And now, at my second coming — ^blown by 
the winds of heaven — I am, according to Saint Hilda, to 
rebuild the family mansion and restore the family credit and 
self-respect, so fiir as may be. 1^11 you tell me what force 
I'm to use there?' 

' Kindness.' 

' Now we are getting on,' he declared in mock satisfaction. 
' And I have learned to live at peace amongst you — reckoning 
yourself as one of them, since you seem to be briefed on that 
side.' 

'You have learned to live at peace with yourself, Anthony, 
and that must give peace to us. You cannot help it' 

' To live at peace — 2X peace \ ' There sounded, even in his 
own ears, a note of fierce inquiry in the repetition. ' By virtue 
of this find, I suppose, that I have come home to share? 
What do you know of my life, since last we met, Hilda?' 

' Nothing,' she confessed gaily ; ' nothing — of your manner 
of living, at least; but of your life— everything, past and to 
come.' 
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' Are you just an implacable sentimentalist, or setting op as 
a witch ? ' 

She sighed contentedly. ' I 'm always the first ; just now 
I 'm both. I know the end, and the means don't signify/ 

'You know the end of all my searching? You're still 
manoeuvring round that treasure-chest. And if I denied its 
very existence, not to mention its contents ?' 

* I should not believe you — now.* 

'Well, suppose me, as the mere principal in this affair, and 
in dense ignorance ; and you with absolute knowledge : would 
it be indelicate to ask for just a hint of what 's in that box ? ' 

'Not indelicate — ^most proper, in fact Who's the implac- 
able sentimentalist now ? ' 

She looked up at him in utter childish devotion. He saw 
her eyes fill and the tears run down unheeded as she looked. 
She kept the face turned rapturously to him as she talked, 
quickly and without pause — not as though fearing interruption 
or denial, but in the fond assurance that her happy secret, 
being now confessed and proved, might be made more 
precious by the telling. 

'I knew, I knew, Anthony. How should I not know? 
You are one of the faithful ones that keep the lamp of truth 
burning. You found our lives made up of shams; you 
exposed the shams and went away — ^though you thought it 
meant leaving happiness behind you and losing everything 
you had lived for up to that hour. It was just in that hour 
that you gained everything worth having, and you could have 
gained it in no other way. I knew it when I clung to your 
knees that morning.' 

' You could not have known, Hilda. I don't know myself. 
Child, take heed what you say.' That vague sense of a 
danger threatening was upon him again, and stiU unshapen. 

' But I did know. And if you didn't know it then your- 
self, you knew later. That day in the park, and in the days 
that followed it, though you treated me as a child, I knew.' 

'You knew what ? ' he demanded roughly. 

' That you were not happy in your idleness. It was the 
very childishness of it all that showed me the truth. You 
remember, we were children together — we strayed about this 
ugly town and made it beautiful, because we set up Qonny 
as king again, Clonny who can do everything, and the world 
was tran^ormed. Our lives had been dreary and a failure 
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until then ; we went back to the nursery, to start fresh. That 
was the only place to start from — the place where only the 
ideal things were true. There our roads parted; now we 
have met again, and not as children.' 

'Hilda, put the brake on, hard. I mistrust this mixing up 
of the ideal with tough realities — it 's heavy odds that both 
will suffer. What I went out to seek, and what I found, if 
anything, you cannot know. We are travelling in a circle 
again, a bigger one this time. Let us * 

* I will break the ring fence now. You are one of the 
faithful ones, Anthony. There was only one thing in the 
world for you to seek. You had seen wrong done ; seen the 
cruellest misunderstanding; and you were not to be happy 
till they were put right. Isn't that true ? ' 

Yes, that is true.' 

Her eyes had not left his face. They scared him now, for 
they were strained and dry, and waited for his answers as 
though her very sanity hung upon their falling in accordance 
with her immovable conviction. 

' Then you have found her, Anthony; and the wrong is to 
be set right, and the misunderstanding taken away ? ' 

He had been rightly told within the hour that he was a 
climisy prevaricator ; and inwardly he gave thanks that he 
could now speak the truth — for he divined here, though he 
was far from understanding it, so imperative a need of con- 
firmation that to withhold it, even at the expense of lying, 
just now were dangerous and dishonourable. He spoke now, 
protectingly, sincerely, to the passionately wistful little face 
upturned by his shoulder, just as he had spoken to that other 
face hidden in the brougham. 

' There, Hilda, you 're a little witch after all ; and since it 
means so much to you — I will tell you no lies : yes, I have 
found her.' 

She stooped to kiss repeatedly the hand he had laid upon 
her own as he gave his assurance. Then he heard and felt 
that she struggled to suppress the sobs and the wild laughter 
that would have risen together out of the ecstasy of relief he 
had given her. He looked about him — at once a stolid 
Briton whose standards of dignity and decorum are un- 
imaginative meanness incarnate; and filled with wild and 
helpless pity for the suffering creature by him so that he 
could have wept tears of blood. He stared furtively along 
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the pavements, basely, cravenly dreading a scene : there were 
two absorbed pairs in sight, three single foot-passengers, pre- 
occupied and hurrying ; a whistling hobbledehoy — the vulture^ 
the carrion crow, the grossest element of a gross public. If 
Hilda should lose this fight with her emotion, how that one 
and his like would crowd up to gloat and stare. At the 
same time, the conflict that was raging there at his dbow was 
more poignant and more terrible than news of the inundatioo 
of populous valleys or the sacking of towns. Even so : the 
death-spasm of a fledgling in one's hand will give to human 
life and commerce a horror of insecurity; and the morning's 
newspaper, with its tale of twenty thousand mutilated men, 
puts not one drop of bitterness in the morning coffee. 

She had won the fight; and as he listened to the breath- 
ing, deep and halting at first, gaining in lightness and regu- 
larity as she gained command, there was for Anthony an- 
other moment of dizzy wonderment — ^Why should this 
fugitive discourse upon common trifles alternately plunge 
him in the immensities and in the loutish diffidence of a 
schoolboy, aware of and stupidly angered by this elusivenessi 
that was at once incurable, havoc-making feminine nonsense 
and a swiftness and subtlety of intuition denied to man? 

Hilda, with lowered head, that hysterical outburst ap- 
parently forgotten, was once more prattling cosily to herself. 
Of course, she had known all along : she had merely gone 
that roundabout way of making him tell, in order that 
she might enhance the joy to her of his confession by defer- 
ring it. Of course, he had pulled down the home upon 
their heads, just to try them— just to know which, if any, 
were the faithful ones. The faithful were to deny their in- 
heritance and follow him. She herself had gone out, he could 
not know at what bitter cost And if she had come home 
s^ain — why, yes, she had put away the uniform — it was not 
that she had faltered in her mission ; it was not because the 
noble profession of nursing the sick, just like their own 
shoddy culture he had scorned, reeked of cant ; it was not 
because the smug and the greedy thrive and prosper at it, 
and the hard and the self-seeking women, and the — 'Oh, 
another sort £su: worse than that : it was not because of 
this she had left it, and come home again It was . . . 

Anthony heard her laugh slily to herself; and forthwith 
■he returned to her comfortable soliloquising. Till now, he 
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heard, the dreadful thing had been — ^home was not home 
without him. Duty — no, something finer than duty : never 
mind that now — had called her home; but it was still in 
ruins, wanting him. She had known he would come ; beiujg; 
alive, he must come ; because the fiEuthful cannot deny their 
own people, but must come home at last When he had 
found what he must seek, he would come home; he had 
found it, and he was here, and home was to be home again. 
How clumsy men were. The ostrich, compared to them, was 
clever at hiding himself. The many lied, but lied so stupidly 
that they merely emphasised the truth: it was women's 
foolishness that made victims of them ; they were not de- 
ceived. The few men — the faithful— who could not lie, or 
not to those they loved, took silence for a shield, and hid 
behind it : it was a shield, but it was of glass. She did not 
mind telling him, now that he himself had confessed it ; she 
had known it all, even before they left the seat, that day in 
the park. That black silence of his— the equivalent of that 
vehement contradiction of the majority, the liars — ^had told 
her everything. That silence/ when she had told him that 
she had not gone out alone, out of the ruins. Even to-night, 
just now — 'Oh, the divine, transparent foolishness of it' — 
even to-night, the habit of concealment^ which was sincerity's 
confession, had sent him blimdering into truth. Just now, 
when she had said again that she did not go out alone, his 
glum persistence in ignoring that other name had told every- 
thing. She mentioned it now — 'Alice — ^Alice — Alice' — 
and in the pret^ inflections she gave to the name and to the 
troop of endearing epithets she odled up to serve as hand- 
maidens to it, there sang in his ears the whole vocabulary of 
fondness and devotion. 

Anthony plucked out his watch and muttered of forgotten 
engagements : by her placid and smiling contemplation of his 
embarrassment he knew that she read in it an open' deception 
to cover a becoming shyness. He was filled with a burning 
impatience to be rid of her, and was resolved that, as they 
parted, he would shatter this obstinate, tender conviction of 
hers with a bald and brutal contradiction, and flee, since each 
effort of his to be discreet and kind merely opened wider the 
gulf of misunderstanding her foolish constancy and his tragical 
stupidity had served to open up betwixt them. But when 
they had arrived in firont of the house door, and he saw the 

8 
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glowing happiness that his unwitting deception had given her, 
be could no more have taken it from her than he could have 
stood by to see her wronged and insulted. He compromised 
basely by extracting a promise that all which had passed 
between them just now should remain, meanwhile, their 
secret Her manner showed him that, the secret being 
shared, it would grow the more precious by keeping: he 
endeavoured to be axiomatic upon the dangers of haltouths, 
and grew sententious and blundering, and fled, pursued by 
Hilda's assured and happy laughter. 

On the brink of the neighbouring thoroughfiue he turned. 
She was gone from the pavement; by now she would be 
housed. Never, even in childhooc^ with all its passionate 
susceptibilities — ^the travesty and forecast of all the days to 
come — never had that street appeared more desolate, or more 
dear to him. He fled from the sight of it, as he had fled 
that morning from the grass-plot and its wounded moL 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

Some hours later, Anthony sat alone in the comer of the 
dining-room at his club. He had chosen a place whence he 
could survey all the other diners as they went and came. 
The room was all but empty now. He was singularly flushed 
and bright of eye, for one of his usually unchanging* com- 
plexion and sunken gaze. It looked almost as if the eyes had 
moved forward in their sockets, and there was a challenge in 
them. 

Grant came into the room and spied about him with grave 
circumspection. When he saw Anthony in his comer, he 
came forward : from his weighty air, one might have judged 
that he had come by appointment to meet some person of 
consequence, in order to confer with him upon great issues. 
He sat himself over against Anthony at the single table, and 
waited solemnly, as though for important disclosures. 
Anthony said nothing, and looked on provokingly, as if he 
had set a trap and the other had fallen into it blindfold. 

'Well?' said Grant at last, as one who will humour the 
obstinate and wilful to all reasonable lengths. 

•Well?' 

'Have you dined?' 

'Sumptuously.' 

Grant appeared to settle himself to a more delicate and 
risky task, even than he had bargained for. ' These laconic 
messages of yours, dropped at all the avenues of communica- 
tion — ^if they had been peremptory and violent, I should have 
taken no notice ; as it is, I 've come here at considerable in- 
convenience ; I 've laid up trouble for to-morrow, missed a 
choice entertainment' 

'Pooh! Ill back what I have to offer you against it, 
back it on the blind.' Anthony said it with a royal 
contempt 

'Really?' Grant was suspiciously polite. 'If it's no 

t76 
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more than a study of intemperanoe, or the earlier stages of 

intoxication ' He delicately lifted a bottle that stood 

upon the table and held it to the light 

'Claret,' Anthony vouchsafed, 'and thin at that There 
isn't a hiccup or an indiscretion in a pailful of it — ^not for 
me.' 

Grant set down the bottle with an air of sorely tried 
patience. 'Well, if you've nothing to say, after all these 
despatches ' He studied his watch. 

'I've heaps. For instance, what's your opinion of the 
finding, when a multitude of counsellors get to work?' 

' Unwisdom.' 

'Thank God. Then I'm well in the way to make an egre- 
gious ass of myself.' 

Grant pondered sourly. 'I must have expressed myself 
obscurely. You 've been making an ass of yourself, in my 
opinion, these several months.' 

'Don't reproach yourself; I had a vague notion you 
thought so. And again, can a man lie like a Greek and be 
as deceitful as Satan without being in the least aware of it?' 

' Decidedly not' 

' I 'm glad to hear that And further : can a man be in 
love and not know it ? ' 

Grant reflectively stroked his jaw and stared shrewdly at 
the other. ' An egregious ass might be, but not for long, I 
should think.' 

Anthony shook an open hand above his head, signifying 
hilarious agreement ' Not for long. I agree with you there.' 
He squared his elbows upon the table and looked across it 
hectoringly. 'But there's a much tougher one: can a man 
be in love with two women at once? ' 

Grant spoke carefully now, as one who is wise enough to 
humour a passing aberration, and so lure it back again to 
sanity. 'That, of course, is the kind of absurdity that b 
entertained and argued only where love, if there is such a 
thing, is unknown — in suburban drawing-rooms, and debat- 
ing societies, for instance.' 

Anthony seemed to be restrained only by the decorous 
surroundings from shouting his concurrence. ' Just so. Even 
the most egregious of asses cannot be mistaken there.' Then 
he considered closely for a moment, and resumed. ' Has it 
ever come your way that women have volunteered to expound 
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you, to yourself; to dig out and expose your secret motives, 
and in the light of them to account for actions you were in 
the dark about yourself?' 

Grant smiled, reflective and superior, and nodded, signify- 
ing that the tally of these was legion. 

' And what is your opinion of their capacity in that line.' 

'The bar and bench together, as expositors of underlying 
motive and unaccountable actions, are as a fool to them.' 
He announced it as a conclusion upon which all argument 
were futile. 

Anthony repeated the terms as if to make sure he had 
heard aright. 'You truly believe that of women?' he added 
wamingly. 

'I didn't say,' Grant amended smoothly, 'as exponents of 
whom. I spoke in a general sense.' 

'You're trying to evade me. I asked for your notions in 
the particular sense ; say in the case of you or me.' 

' I know. But I want you to get tight hold, first, of the 
absolutely steadfast conviction that considerable industry and 
experience have led me to, upon this question, taken imper- 
sonally. Then, if you like, or if you dare, say, I will con- 
descend to particulars.' 

'Dare? Well, lay-to at the universal. Women, you say, 
for showing up ' 

'Themselves' — Grant cut blandly in, and smiled upon the 
other's amazement — 'are without peer and without approach. 
They have been explaining you, have they? L^t's see 
where it has landed you.' He numbered off the charges on 
his finger-tips. ' You are in love and don't know it — I gather 
also that you don't even know who is the honoured one; 
you are in love with two ; you have lied and deceived grossly, 
if unintentionally ; and you ask me what is my notion of this 
as a sketch of you — this finding of your self-elected multitude 
of she-counsellors.' 

* There were only two.' 

' It is enough, as Government and Opposition are enough, 
to bring night and confusion upon the mind of the private 
member.' 

Anthony laughed gleefully. 'I forgot. I've only given 
you half, or less than half, the counts — opposition or govern- 
ment I honestly don't know. I'm a pioneer of social re- 
generation ; a blind Samson threatening the pillars of society, 
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and— oh, heaps of great and little things forbye. And, inci- 
dentally, IVe come home again and accepted the ways of 
my kinsfolk; also I've left home and people for ever and 
ever, and put out into the unknown.' 

Grant nodded, as if here were precisely the kind of thing 
he had looked for. 'Just so. This as a sketch of you and 
your works and ways is merely grotesque. The idea of you 
as being, doing, wanting to do, even any one of these things 
at this time of day is ludicrous, or impossible. The total is 
a riot of contradiction such as I never heard of— not even in 
your committee-haunting epoch. But read it as I suggest — 
as an exposition, not of you and your works and ways and 
aspirations, but of others'. Remember, I speak impersonally.' 

Anthony was carefully arranging glasses and implements 
in a pattern. He studied his hancSwork for awhile. * Speak 
impersonally, then, and tell me what you mean.' He rapidly 
changed his pattern and contemplated the result ' 1 11 give 
you a fair hearing. You 11 always be to me. Grant — pooh ! 
just what you are ; but that portfolio of yours as minister of 
common sense ... it's threatened.' 

Grant turned squarely to the challenge, but Anthony rose. 
'Come away,' he said, 'to the divan; let us bum tobacco^ 
and drink, something heady, and a lot of it' 

He went on vaguely as they passed out together, 'I*ve 
a drunkenness of the spirit on me that alcohol might steady. 
Soul and body, I 'm alwa3rs in opposition, and a living contra- 
diction^o the laws of health. We always been setting oat 
somewhere just as sensible folk are drawing in to dinner, or 
going to bed. God ! partner, bot you'll have your work cot 
out to stick to that portfolio.' 

• • • • • 

The minister contended stoutly for the retention of his 
office. There was a fervour in his striving now that had 
been lacking heretofore: it was the fervour of one who 
descried for the first time effective opposition; who held 
himself, now that his authority was threatened, the only safe 
one to hold and use it. 

Women, he declared, when most they appeared selflessly 
intent upon escpounding a man's motives, and searching out 
the hidden personality that guided his acts, were then most 
surely intent upon reading from the book of their own 
emotions, enthusiasms, desires. Heed them when they were 
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▼efaement and assuredi and it was a revelation--of them- 
selves; observe them, keeping your own private judgment 
securely throned the while, and it would surely be entertain- 
ing, profitable perhaps, and possibly wholesome. But, depose 
your judgment, and suffer them to guide you by their exces- 
siveness, and you courted anarchy and disaster: you were 
then the ship's captain who, in some uncharted sea, sent his 
crew below and took the tempest for a helmsman. 

Anthony listened, heedless at first, then showed impatience 
and some contempt ' We were to beware of parables. I 'U 
give you another. This excessiveness — suppose you call it 
fire?' 

' Well ? It 's only another name for destruction.' 

'But with this man's discretion you spoke of, to use it as 
he pleases, you may set it to consume rubbish-heaps. We 
used it in the old days, you remember, to bum the rank 
grass that was good for neither man nor beast; that gave 
the young shoots a chance.' 

'I think,' said Grant somewhat anxiously, 'we had better 
descend to particulars.' 

'I'm coming. I'll give you your fill of parables from 
nature first Fire — since you invoke the element — is the 
one that gives itself to others, if they 're fit to receive it ; but 
if the crackers are damp, there will be no fireworks. It 
also ' 

Anthony, his face alight, wheeled suddenly upon Grant — 
'it also— kept under strict control, mind you, say as a lamp 
— shows you the ground at your feet, back and before ; shows 
you where to set your steps. That 's what fire does. Can 
you deny it?' 

Grant, nodding wisely, refilled the glasses. 'It's inefut- 
able,' he said. 'Alcohol, with this excellent port as a 
medium, is steadying you wonderfully. Another bottle and 
we shall have the conflagration, cleansing fires, and the 
guiding light, and the whole thing in a nutshell.' He leaned 
forward, looked Anthony full in the face, and said sternly 
and quietly, ' You idiot ! What 's happened? ' 

Anthony paid not the slightest attention to the taunt or 
the question. He raised £e filled glass steadily, eyed it 
against the light, and emptied it at a draught Then, seeking 
to refill it, he found the bottle empty to the lees, and bulged 
it on the table. ' What affirms a man, gives him a soul, a 
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self; makes him twenty times himself? Send for another 
bottle and I '11 tell you.' 

But when the wine was brought he sat smiling at his filled 
^lass, and was obstinate and elusive, or affected a wondering, 
impenetrable dullness. Direct questionings, reproaches, con- 
tempt, accusations of bad faith, unfriendliness, intoxication, 
elicited no more satisfactory response. 

' Ob, go to blazes 1 ' Grant said at last, but in a manner 
signifying resignation rather than anger. Then he settled 
himself to await the issue in fortitude. 

Anthony watched the subsidence with malicious glee, bat 
no hostility. Then he laughed full-chestedly ; the laughter 
ended in a loud whoop, directed towards the ceiling. He 
stared accusingly about the room, as if seeldng the perpetrator 
of thissacril^e. 

On a sudden he grew precise and clear of utterance. ' It 's 
just when I have gone, to blazes, which is fire; which is, 
being translated, setting up, by way of a change, the heart 
in place of the head to make a report on this old world.' 

* It was a multitude of counsellors just now, and the record 
of their proceedings recalls the methods of Donnybrook.' 

Anthony ignored the diversion. ' I believe you worked off 
a profound truth just now, without being in the least aware of 
it ; or else you are incapable of appreciating it, in all its 
dimensions. I grant every word you say of women.' 

'Drink steadily,' Grant said encouragingly; 'it's the first 
hint of returning sobriety I have noticed in you.' 

' They are the true egoists, incapable of reasoning.' 

' Quite so,' Grant agreed, and supplemented cheerily ; ' they 
are the only idealists, for they're eternally a-chasing of the 
unattainable in some shape or other — ^wealth, or wickedness, 
or pre-eminence, or a social cataclysm, according to the 
idiosjmcrasy of the individual Also, they are as completely 
proof to the teachings of experience that what they 're aifter is 
not to be had, as the dog that is seized with a passion for 
hunting sparrows. Inexorable limitation, boundless desire : 
that's a woman's life.' 

Anthony in his turn nodded conclusively. 'Just so. 
Therefore they must find someone without the limitations, or 
with more freedom and strength, to give them what they n^ed. 
Ves, yes, yes. And more stupidity, and the capacity for blind 
devotion — say, a mixture of the horse and dog : that is to say. 
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a man. And him they inoculate with the virus of their par- 
ticular yearning/ 

'Suppose it doesn't take?' 

' He becomes,' said Anthony, as he turned to smile blandly 
on the other, ' a cynic ; sees through their little ways — and I 
wish him luck of his knowledge. It 's no damned good to me 
at all.' He frowned heavily towards a distant wall. * Or he 
remains — a mediocrity. And that 's a damned sight worse.' 

' And if this inoculation takes ? ' 

'It gives him a self— in place of a mere intelligence or a 
vegetable content — and multiplies that self by twenty. Re- 
member our first debate here, the night you found me, soul 
and body, in the gutter, and lifted me up? I'd quarrelled 
with my own world ; and you offered me yours in exchange 
for it. Mine was a sham, and yours was most damnably duU.' 

'And so you set out to find one that would fit your 
measure.' 

' Yes. Without being in the least aware of what I was after. 
You see, in my world, and in this one you offered me in ex- 
change for it too, any ass, or hypocrite, or nonentity, with 
just the wit of a poodle, could pick up the surface tricks and 
pass for a capable citizen. I wanted a bigger world than that' 

'You wanted one where the test of citizenship should be — 
what?' 

' The fire-test,' Anthony said, and waited fiercely for a reply. 
' Isn't it just the simple test of the old days ? Your mate was 
no mate till he 'd shown himself true at a pinch. I want a 
mate, here, where patter is taken for principle — I want a mate 
that has been down into hell, and come through all hell un- 
spotted.' 

Anthony spoke as one sublimely sure of himself; his tanta- 
lising vagueness was all gone. 

'Your world,' said Grant mildly, 'will be very select. I 
judge we are getting to particulars.' 

' To the very bed-rock. My world is to be select — yes — 
for there is to be only one in it besides myself. One, my 
mate, and a few friends for visitors; they will be very few, 
because only here and there a one will understand.' 

Grant maintained a benignant silence now, and seemed to 
look upon the other's headstrong fervour as having out- 
distanced reason and restraint 

'Only to-night,' Anthony went on with the same clear 
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intentness— • only to-night I knew, or learned^ just why it was 
I could not live sleek and comfortable here. I knew it before 
I crossed the threshold ; it seems I had to go a long way 
round to complete the lesson. At my very landing, there 
was a warning on the doorstep that here was not the paradise 
I had come home to seek. I was to come back to the door- 
step to-night and to learn, first of all why I had been cast out, 
then what I had gone to seek, then that I 'd found it^ and 
then the price I had to pay.' He paused and sat staring at 
a distant light. 

•Well?' 

'Well? I shall never see it all so clearly again, unless in 
dreams. Maybe that's because^ as you say, I see it with 
others' eyes: then they're clearer than mine. You know 
what made an Ishmael of me. You don't know what I went 
searching for. It was for a strength and greatness of purity — 
as Smyth used to say before they mummified him — that 
would outstay in obstinacy all but death. It was the only 
thing that could make cleanliness anywhere in all this filth. 
I found it, and didn't know : you see, to be set adrift in mid- 
ocean, and the sharks following, is a fine test of character 
and endurance; but one may be pardoned for not seeing all 
the beauty of it until there's some prospect of rescue. Do 
women know one another, then?' he demanded abruptly, 
and stopped. 

' All other knowledge,' said Grant, 'is ignorance compared 
to that knowing.' 

' It is so. Then I know this one. I came by the know- 
ledge suddenly : that was the conflagration, and it was sheer 
intoxicating magnificence and joy — I suppose fire is alwa3rs 
splendid. But then came the question — what had gone 
alight? Was it a burning of rubbish heaps, or dry, dead 
grass, to give the young shoots a chance? Or . . .?' 

'Was the fire in your own stackyard, or somebody else's?' 

' I went to look. The house, the affair of bricks and mortar, 
that is, was safe. I was fumbling after the clue, quite in the 
dark : then behold the lamp. There was my old self at the 
doorstep, come to welcome the prodigal — come home at last. 

Home to friends, kinsfolk, the old life, and ' Anthony, in a 

heavy dejection, had by the movement of his hand seemed to 
cast these from him as he named them. Then his hand fell 
to the table and lay there. 'And this, too : the lost ideal.' 
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* I notice,' Grant said mildly, ' yoo haven't pitched it away 
with the rest of them.' 

Anthony opened the hand to prove its emptiness, and 
drew it up to him. 'What rot it sounds — it's a hymn to 
false sentiment — "The girl I left behind me." But the girl / 
left! I am one of the faithful, it appears.' He laughed 
boisterously. ' I was, though, in the old days. I worked for 
her, and starved — you know that; and I failed, and the 
thought of her made failure a hundred times more bitter. 
And when I tumbled into fortune, I brought it straight home, 
to lay it at her feet. I found a warning on the doorstep. 
Still, I would have given all to her.' There was a note of 
bitter rage in his voice. 'The girl I left behind me — among 
the Pharisees. She saw me go down into hell, and said not 
a word, and stayed amongst tiiem.' He closed his teeth on a 
sob. 

'Pull yourself together. You grow rather more obscure 
as you approach details. And you 're misjudging some one 
most horribly.' 

' No.' Anthony was composed, and his conviction was un- 
shaken. 'It's too well tried. She's there amongst them, 
with my own old self— the very self that came to welcome me 
home to-night. That 's the strangest of all ' — ^he frowned, and 
laughed distractedly — 'that very welcome broke the last of 
the old ties. And yet ... I never was so near another 
soul. I never knew, tUl I saw the gulf between us, how I 
. . . how splendid a thing it would be to give up one's life, if 
that would bring her happiness.' 

'H'm. I thoupfht that rage, just now, was suspiciously 
hollow.' 

'You fooll' Anthony rounded furiously upon the other, 
as though to strike him. 'It was my own silly self I would 
have died for. It was that, in the shape of my little sister, 
that was there to welcome me home to-night — ^and to show 
me in that very welcoming that home and I have parted for 
ever. They do not grow up, bless them. The other, the 
one I left, is so ficir behind me that she 's out of sight.' 

' But not out of mind.' 

' Out of heart, then. Her place is taken by another.* 

Grant pondered, then addressed the other with emphasis 
and deliberately. ' I was to contend for my portfolio ; I will 
not stoop to argument with one at the lunatic stage in any 
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passion, and drunk forbye. I address myself judgmaticallj, 
and will stand to it Your old self has returaed amongst the 
Pharisees, and you would die to make her happy. The one 
you faced the world for is there too, and you rage at die 
mention of her name. Inconsistency 's a mild word for that. 
The other, who has taken the place of the old ideal, has pre- 
sumably come unspotted through all the departments of h^L 
So, your ideal has come down to earth. Well, I give yoa op 
as a possibility for contented bachelorhood : you are blind^ 
a monogamist, bom for the domestic hearth. But you Ye an 
idealist Now, the ideal shuns permanent situations and in- 
dwelling like a tramp. You talk, too, of breaking with the 
traditions of your kind, and you are ferocious about it Who 
is she ? Give me the name that I suspect, and I will tell joa 
in your teeth that you're sailing right into misery and de- 
struction for two.' 

Grant, having delivered himself, turned to the other as 
though ready to guard his eyes. But Anthony had subsided 
again and, provokingly whimsical and secretive once more^ 
was smiling down at his watch. 

' Oh, I '11 give nameSf* he said. * Traditions of my people? 
Who are they ? Salt of the earth : nobly bom : tried by fire.' 
He kept his eye upon the dial, and shook a forefinger heavily 
above his h^ul. 'Hush! We have Destiny for a stage- 
manager. At twelve — ^bring more wine; it's now five 
minutes to — at midnight, 1 11 give you a toast' 

He looked on, smiling inscratably, chuckling now and 
then as if at the prospect of some rare prank, while the wine 
was brought and the glasses filled. At one minute before 
twelve he snapped the watch and laboriously put it away, and 
raised the glass with steadiness. 

*This moment, one in whom lives the spirit that I most 
mate with, lest we both perish, is crying, delicious tears, tears 
of thankfulness, because she and I have found one another. 
The name is Herron-Vallance. Will you drink to that?' 

Grant resolutely quelled his wild astonishment, appro- 
priately honoured the toast, and set down his glass. Then, 
having noted that they were unobserved, in schoolboy fashion 
he shook and pummelled Anthony, whose reason'-K>r what 
remained of it — had apparently departed with the giving of 
the toast, for he laughed in a smothered, hysterical way at 
the assault, and babbled absurdly. 
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Grant stood above Anthony and looked him over as he 
sprawled, with a beaming benevolence not unmixed with 
veneration. 'There is some satisfaction in being fooled by 
you. You're the dark horse of all history: as a treasurer of 
secrets you enter into competition with the tomb. As for 
your method and manner of search, your strategy and powers 
of secrecy, and the skill you show in covering up your 
tracks . . .1 Why, it's Marlborough and a red Indian in 
one skin. You go down into the pit, setting up to seek 
poverty and wretchedness for a bride, and just when your 
best friend — you were so convincing in your hypocrisy — ^just 
when he was about giving you up for lost and damned, you 
trot out an heiress and a beauty. There is no better blood 
in England than that. And you had positively convinced me 
you Imted her.' He paused, and looked down in reverent 
admiration. 

Anthony would do nothing but jeer and laugh inanely; 
and he swore Grant to secrecy with a foolish pomposity.' ~ 

' I might have known, by the way you raged at the mention 
of her name, and vowed she was— we must not recall the 
terms now — ^when I urged her splendid points upon you. 
Oh, Anthony, Anthony, that I should live to be proved an 
unsophisticated, blundering ass by any man, and call him 
blessed for that same 1 ' 

Anthony's foolish merriment was now impeded by startling 
hiccups, and Grant's felicitations were cut short by the call of 
duty to uphold the proprieties. Anthony, brought to a test 
of eyesight, scowled towards a distant, single light and de- 
clared it double ; stared again, and allowed that by strenuous 
effort the illusion of reality was to be imposed upon it, 
making it one. But when he rose, and proved himself, by 
walking with his customary negligent assurance, in no need 
of shepherding or support. Grant tacitly acknowledged him- 
self confounded, and Anthony's persistent maunderings 
deepened his confusion. 

The vagabond, it seemed, if indeed he had retiuned within 
the fold of respectability, was in the hour of his redemp- 
tion more than ever a wild man and a riddle to the circum- 
spect 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

If sound sleep and good awakenings be the earnest and 
recompense of wise, courageous living, then Anthony had 
leave to conclude that he had confronted that wild succes* 
sion of events with courage and wisdom. He was no stranger 
to good sleep, and dreamed — as the way is of the indolent 
busy-minded---dreams infinitely nonsensical, in which never- 
theless were hidden, as in the fanciful extravagances of 
children, the sagest of commentaries upon the day's doings. 
Ever since that morning of his landing, when he had been so 
strangely led, obstinately to apply the test of simple living 
in this place where to strive for simplicity was to wind com- 
plexity the deeper, he had been used to find this spirit of his 
dreams seated by his pillow to attend upon his awakening. 
Until to-day, it had been a most uneasy and distressing 
phantom; where it professed guidance there were counsels 
of despair, and all its conunentaries had sowed misgivings in 
him. 

To<lay, it was a blithe spirit that met him as he crossed 
the threshold out of dreamland ; no gloomy critic to damn or 
discourage, but some invisible good fellow, disposed to make 
the most of things indifferent ; something at once mischiev- 
ous and wise ; whimsicality rooted in a deep discretion. To 
find a playfellow and the spirit of frolic where, out of the 
confusion self-wrought and otherwise of yesternight, he had 
looked for dismay, gave him joy such as he had not tasted in 
the early morning, since the days when, for him, the ^ole 
world of men was innocent and gay. That was on holiday 
summer mornings long ago, when his eyes would open, and 
he, still within the ^es of sleep, would behold the Uving 
promise of his days — in a cluster of flies, up by the ceiling* 
at play in a shaft of sunlight : there was power, swiftness, 
untiring energy ; their humming was the song of life. 

To follow the guidance of this spirit was to hound reflec- 
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tion from him, lock memory in her cupboard, to defy reason 
and all conventions, and sedulously to ignore all conscious 
aim and purpose. Whereas, ordinarily, he stewed cravenly 
in bed, awaiting Gregg, the steaming pitcher and the ritual of 
bath-fiUing, he exult^ now in the bracing agony of cold 
water; dressed by gaslight in his suit of anonymity; left a 
wild message for Grant that neither confirmed nor denied 
the news he had chosen to glean from the toast at midnight ; 
and was abroad while yet the early daylight from above was 
struggling to bring news to London that the sun was coming 
out of the south-east The unnatural mildness of the 
weather still persisted, like some colossal blunder in the 
procession of the seasons; the town was helmeted with 
vapour and the sound of its traffic rose muffled and sad. 

Anthony breakfasted, for fourpence-halfpenny, and found 
a rare savour in his milky haddock, salt-buttered hunch of 
bread, and basin of pungent tea. A narrow aisle ran the 
length of the eating-house, and on either side were high- 
backed pews, with an iron-legged, naked table and two 
benches, in each one. Steam rolled along the ceiling and 
bellied out at the doorway, and the sound of heavy mastica- 
tion rose out of all the pews. Anthony sat over against a 
pair of hodmen, mates: one of them, massive, mute, flaxen- 
fair, was an English bowman robbed by the centuries of his 
inheritance. He listened uncomprehendingly, like a shy, 
adoring maid to the other — an Irishman, lean as a ferret, and 
with stone-coloured, close-set eyes — ^who foretold to Anthony, 
vindictively, the coming of a pure Republicanism to England. 
Anthony hoped fervently it might be so, and vowed it would 
be, too, if officers as upright as the coming law was pure 
were only available. Officers, he was told, would come, 
whence the law would issue, firom the People, when these 
came by their own again. And a cunning stoppage in the 
torrent of ideals gave Anthony to know that he looked in the 
face of a potential Minister of Finance : the moonstone eyes 
seemed to run together in the pause, and shine, the headlight 
of dishonesty. 

He looked on from a distance, watch in hand, and beheld his 
brother Gemld come forth at the appointed moment, grave, 
immaculate, precise, and depart Cityward. Anthony watched 
the precisian until he was swallowed up in the hazy perspec- 
tive, with an attentiveness large, passive and remote, such as 
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one bestows upon the pages of history; and the humour 
stayed with him while he surveyed the house-front and his 
mind dwelt upon the machinery that moved within it. He 
suffered no twinge of conscience and was visited by no 
poignancy, even when he passed in review the mysterioiis 
happenings of yesternight ; the signing of his deed of sever- 
ance from home, the grotesque misunderstandings, the down- 
fal\ of the old ideal, the passionately tender foUj of poor 
little Hilda: in due course, all these would come to life 
again and affect his own life ; just now they stood amoi^st 
the records of some far distant time. It was the same wi^ 
he strolled off and went, by way of the avenue with its empty 
benches and forsaken flower-beds, to the grass-plot in the 
park. It was dead green now, and desolate, and set about 
with naked trees ; and seemed to Anthony to touch his own 
memory and experience as little as though it had been some 
reputed prehistoric battlefield whereon barbarians had made 
war, with weapons of bronze. There was no menace, either, 
in the sound of tumult that rose upon every side of it — there 
was even the song of hope in it He stood in the middle of 
the grass-plot, watched his tobacco-smoke drift upward to 
join the canopy aloft, revelled unquestioningly in this strange 
serene contentment; and presently, when a clock chimed 
near at hand, set briskly out, as one who, having earned and 
enjoyed his leisure, falls zestfully to work again. 

He went in at one of the many pairs of swing-doors that 
gave admittance to a gigantic block of flats in a select, 
expensive neighbourhood, and stayed to hold the door open 
for a young woman who had leapt from her bicycle and 
dashed with it to the entrance. As she gained it, she came 
hce to face with another who had descended the stairs at an 
amazing speed ; and the two embarked at once in noisy con- 
versatiorL Anthony was left for awhile, entirely urmoticed, 
to act as doorkeeper; for the lady of the bicycle had pulled 
up so that, had he loosed the swing door, it must have struck 
the pedal of the machine. The bicyclist, in stature, shape, 
and clear, radiant health, was a splendid girl; the other, who 
carried a bag of golf clubs slung at her back, lean by nature^ 
had apparently done all that was possible to emphasise the 
leanness, and was now extraordinarily attenuated. Each, 
as the other's breath gave out, cut in with a cordisJ exclama- 
tion of approval, then dashed headlong into the tale of her 
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own activities : their volubility was astounding; each in her 
way strove to appear resolute, masterful, sophisticatedi and 
complete. The bicycle was moved within at last, the golfer 
passed to the doorstep, the talk grew louder and its vacuity 
more obvious ; Anthony intruded gravely and firmly upon a 
brief pause with a sounding 'Thank you,' which he left the 
athletes to interpret as they pleased, shut the door and made 
for the stairway. The bicyclist, flushed and furious, let her 
contempt and wrath be known by her manner of chaining up 
her machine in the hall. Anthony stood still in the middle 
of the first flight and watched her cruelly. He had no anger 
towards humankind this morning, save when its senselessness 
reacted upon the helpless. An Irish terrier— coddled, as his 
condition showed — had been suffered to run behind the 
bicycle until his lungs and heart were nigh to bursting. The 
athletes had thrown him now and then a mouthful of ecstatic 
superlatives : Anthony could have tied the pair of them to a 
donkey-cart and made them run behind it till they knew in 
their own bodies the dog's distress. The dog had kept his 
eyes upon Anthony's throughout — ^between dog and man 
there had passed an exchange of sentiment upon this clash of 
tongues, and the fundamental insincerity that inspired it. 

^thony kept up his malevolent inspection of the bicyclist 
until he compelled her to look up to him ; tears of furious 
and helpless indignation shone in her eyes. He was un- 
disputed master of the situation, and waited composedly 
until he saw delighted recognition break in upon her wrath; 
he saluted coldly. The athletes were well known to him : 
in his committee-haunting days they had contributed to the 
wretchedness of his confusion. 

* Mr. Britten 1 ' she exclaimed rapturously, and seemed to 
regard all that had passed as an excellent joke^ ' how clever 
of you, but how base — to surprise our confidences* I took 
you for the doorkeeper.' 

'Thank you, Miss Souttar; I was. You may trust me to 
forget anything worth remembering, so to speaL I hope 
you've hfid a pleasant ride.' 

'Oh, ripping! So has Phelim OTlannigan — ^haven't yon, 
Flannel, my very sweetest?' She whirled to the dog who, 
in spite of his eadiaustion, saluted humbly, with ears and tail, 
as he turned his eyes from man to maid. * We 've had a trial 
of speed, Mr. Flannigan and I,' she explained brightly. 

T 
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*Yes; and Mr. FUnnigan and I have agreed upoo the 
verdict and the sentence — ^whether it's to be carried out, I 
shall see : I 'm on my way to call on Mrs. Herron-Vallanoe.' 

The lady seemed in doubt whether flattery or insult were 
intended There was a threat, moreover, in the invocation 
of that name — ^a terror to her kind ' What do you mean ? ' 
she asked sharply ; ' and how can you call on such a woman, 
at such an hour? I believe you don't understand animals 
in the least.' 

This manifestation of mixed feelings had been given 
crescendo^ for, during its delivery, Anthony had started dieer- 
fully on his way upstairs. He leaned over the lail at a 
higher landing and answered deliberately, but without overt 
malice. 

' Mr. Flannigan and I are agreed ' — he pointed to .the dog, 
whose stumpy tail grew misty with the speed of its wagging — 
' that men go to gaol for offences that are sheer innocence by 
the side of this. The verdict is : That you be reported to 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. No» I 
do not understand animals, as understanding is reckoned 
here. Good morning.' 

He left the bicyclist to her reflections and resumed his 
ascent of the scoured and spacious stairway, with its baluster 
of fine wrought-iron, painted grass-green and topped by a 
round hand-rail of polished brass. On every landing wne 
several suites, and the door of each one was colour^ and 
its metal fittings shone, like the baluster. Many of the flats 
afforded eloquent testimony that their tenants were fired with 
some strange exuberance of industry, as fruitful as the 
passion for golf or bicycling rapidly and without objective. 
In one, a full-powered piano was being industriously 
pounded; from another issued violin notes that flew giddily, 
over and over again, through a certain stretch of some 
exercise, broke down always at the same point, and began 
again : the speed and the suspension suggested, oddly, the 
labours of a squirrel in its revolving cage. Within another 
door an imprisoned contralto was muscularly intent upon 
cultivating all that was necessary to the production cSf a 
finished singer — all but the music. A lady, in flowing gar- 
ments of apostolic red and blue, sandalled, and with stock- 
ings of rough grey wool, slid from behind one of the grass- 
green doors and flitted noiselessly downstaira; she bore a 
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japanned case and the necessary implanents for painting in 
the open air strapped tightly together, and a large camera 
swung at her hip. In passing him, she gave Anthony a 
steady look from large, pale eyes set in a bloodless face. She 
went, a wondrous anomaly, upon her way, noiseless as a 
phantom ; and Anthony, as he dwelt upon the startling in- 
congruity between dress and baggage, could think of nothing 
but the sacrilegious impossibility of a gramaphone buzzing 
out the story of the Crucifixion. 

He had as little control of his thoughts this morning, and 
took as much delight in them, as a happy wayfarer in all the 
winged creatures of the air, from the laden bee to the hawk, 
scimitar-winged, poised for the killing. He knew that the 
maid who opened the door of Miss Philippa Herron- 
Vallance's flat to him was at heart as pranksome as her looks 
were modest and demure. Having admitted Anthony, she 
stood with folded hands and devoted eyes to attend upon his 
lightest wish ; to be the pink of circumspection or the deftest 
of intriguers. From Miss Herron-Vallance's 'study,' on the 
right, came the furious clicking of a typewriter. Anthony re- 
coiled insensibly from the door and faced the opposite one. 
He was shown in there, unannounced, and the door was 
closed upon him, as it seemed, in an instant, and without 
volition on his part 

He faced the one large window, in the opposite wall ; its 
lower panes were of frosted glass because the place was over- 
looked, and for a moment, to his eyes, the two women who 
sat in the subdued light and utter silence were wellnigh in 
silhouette, their outline traced in dull silver. In that instant, 
even although they turned their faces to him as he entered, 
they were not people that he knew : they were the remnant 
of some beleaguered garrison — all the rest were dead, or 
proved un&ithful; these two only remained, all their 
resources spent, all their hopes but one destroyed ; and that 
last hope — of rescue from without — was given them to be 
destroyed likewise, in supreme mockery of their faithfulness. 

They turned their faces to him as he entered, remaining 
otherwise as he had found them : Polly sat upon the floor, 
with knees updrawn and fingers knit about them, facing and 
leaning against Mrs. Herron-Vallance who lay back in an 
armchair. They r^;arded him in that first moment with a 
strange^ unsmiling intentness which at once merged that 
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illusion in reality, and made his coming welcome and ex- 
pected. Polly stood up and laughed as she set about hasty 
preparations to leave. Anthony watched and listened 
hungrily. It was the same laugh, though subdued, that he 
had heard but once before — when he had found her, at the 
end of that demented searching. And now, as once before, 
some magic had been laid upon her hair, and she was dressed 
so that the soft, shy, elusive quality of her prettiness was on 
a sudden, to Anthony, something he had guessed, had 
known, had believed in, like the richness and heaxttf of some 
unvisited land, but had never seen till now. Polly, as she 
hurri^~on hat and jacket, was prattling carelessly of in- 
consequent things. Anthony, seeking the cause of this 
transfiguration, turned from her to look at those wonderfiol 
white hands, at rest upjon the chair-arms: Mrs. Herron- 
Vallance was watching him as if in acknowledgment of her 
handiwork, and in sage approval of his wonder. When he 
turned to Polly again, she had shouldered herself into the 
shabby jacket, and was for leaving the room in timid haste, 
with iButtering good-byes. But she was called to the chair 
again ; and Anthony, as he left the room to wait for her with- 
out, saw the two, the younger stooping above the elder now, 
half silhouetted in the grey light, figures of faith and stead- 
fastness, touched with the universal The typewriter still 
ticked frantically in the study. As he waited on the landing 
Polly ran by, gave him one radiant nod and scurried down 
the stairway. The sound of her feet obtruded at first upon 
those other sounds of industrious spinsterhood, grew faint 
and died away. Anthony retired with a note of the muscular 
contralto in his ears. 

He found Mrs. Herron-Vallance as he had left her; and 
she bestowed the same large, reposeful scrutiny upon him as 
he coasted about the room, then took his stand upon the 
hearthrug, facing her. She watched his hand stray to an 
inner pocket and emerge, empty. 

'You may smoke,' she said. *And let it be something 
robust, even rank ; something with a flavour of the pothouse 
and honesty in it These scented cigarettes ! . • • And she 
has taught your parson to smoke them, too. My poor 
Philippal' 

Anthony nodded woefully, signifying that the damnation of 
Smyth was surely fixed. 



•j:^ 
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*They make me think of incense burned at the altar of 
affectation; and mouths are the censers. Dear, dear! but 
this won't do at all. I mjself am the arch- hypocrite ; by 
lunch-time I shall be undistinguishable from the worshippers. 
Frankly, the world is interesting : it was not I who peopled 
it with incurable humbugs. And then, there is the violet ; 
even if it be trampled, still it has blossomed, and its sweet- 
ness . • . Bah ! The tags are upon me. How did you sleep 
last night, after that orgie of plain-speaking?' She raised 
her head and asked it sharply ; yet in that pause the searching 
eyes had wavered and grown dim. 

'LikeachUd' 

* And I. It was no orgie, but a meal to the hungry. Did 
you keep your promise — ^at midnight ? ' 

Anthony laughed joyously upward, sending out a burst of 
smoke to the ceiling. ' Oh, I did 1 to the letter, and in the 
qpirit' 

He remained with lifted head and revelled in the memory 
of that riotous interlude and its amazing end — ^at midnight : 
his deceitfulness showed now as inspiration; so far from 
bringing him repentance, it lighted everything as with the 
lamp of truth itself. He laughed again ; and as he did so 
turned his face to the chair. He was met with a rebuke ; 
but he knew it for the maid's rebuke that chides indiscretion 
in order to encourage it. The face was turned to the 
window, showing him the fine profile ; and he saw the pure 
rose-colour gather and spread in the cheek, a defiance to the 
years. 

'And if I had broken mine? 

'Then,' he declared, 'beyond question I should have been 
poisoned ; I should have paid another kind of unfashionable 
and peremptory call this morning.' 

'You are extremely foolish; you are' — she rolled her head 
to smile long and bemusedly upon him ; faced the window 
again and sighed blissfully — 'you are a garrulous sphinx 
to-day. I kept my promise, yes.' She seemed to search for 
some high words, but ended by quoting childishly, ' "Thanks 
be to God, He laveth the thirsty land." You sad, wise fool, 
you 've made the desert — tut, tut ! — the tags. What is this 
of poison, and a summons?' 

'To the Coroner's Court : "Died by misadventure ; cause 
unknown." The analytical chemist would have found no- 
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thing. Only you, or the psycho-toxicologist as yet imborn, 
could have certified to the true cause of death.' 

' Beware of the plague of words. Be less explicit, please, 
and tell me.' 

' The red wine I drank at midnight,' he intoned grandly, 
' to our — ^to that tryst. If you hadn't kept it, there had be^ 
death in the cup.' 

She was smiling wistfully and nodding faintly in the grey 
light. * There was a toast, then ? You drank to ? ' 

'To the spirit that — that was here when I came just now,' 
he said rapidly ; then he breathed deeply, paused, and went 
on — 'that is here now, and gone.' 

One of the white hands beckoned to him, then pointed to 
the place where, at his coming, Polly had been. He had 
taken but one step in obedience when Philippa, bearing a 
sheaf of freshly typed papers, burst into the room. 

She recoiled in angry disgust from the smoke, saw Anthony, 
and gave him the smile he knew by repute as the most be- 
witching in London. ' This is delicious of you,' she exclaimed 
shrilly; 'so Bohemian and friendly, you know; so utterly 
quaint' Then she raised a finger in arch reproof; 'But fie I 
ohjie ! — ^what shall I call you two? The lotus-eaters? Yes, 
that's it. Now see, Mr. Britten' — she assumed a bright 
severity — 'this is Liberty Hall, you know — my rooms, I 
mean ; but I declare, if you import the bacillus of fashion- 
able indolence into this hive of ours, I 'U — Mumsey, darling, 
what shall his punishment be?' 

There was no need or thought of a reply; Philippa sf^ead 
out her sheets fanwise, like a hand of cards, and held them 
to her mother. 'Look, Mumsey — all done at top speed, 
from dictation, and not a mistake worth mentioning. 

'Bless me' — Mrs. Herron-Vallance eyed the sheets as a 
benignant elder studies the scribblings of a child — 'it's 
wonderful ; and what are these ? ' 

' Reports, replies, engagements.' 

•Of what, child? Whose?' 

Philippa cast herself upon her knees in the place that 
Polly had occupied, and fondled one of the slim hands. 
'My most beautiful, adorable, wise, a^cultural, antique 
mammal She dwells in Eden; for decidedly no such de- 
licious innocence has been known this side of it Oh« 
Mumsey — IV^se t ' 
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Anthony looked down upon the devotee as he had studied 
the biqrclist. Philippa sat up and called piercingly on Mr. 
Smyth. Getting no answer, she dashed from the room, and 
in a moment returned, obviously in no pleasant humour; 
she threw down her sheets, and their evenness was marred 
where she had clutched them. 

'But I left him in the study a moment since; he was to 
follow me here. Where has he gone?' In the statement 
and the question, Anthony was clearly charged with the 
exercise of some peculiarly vulgar talent for abduction. 

He answered with an unusual air of openness and readi- 
ness — ' He is on his way, I believe. Miss Philippa, to Smith- 
field.' 

Anthony was given to know that he had erred so gravely 
as to render his presence, amongst gentlewomen, in future 
undesirable. Miss Philippa wrapped herself in a stately 
calm, gathered up her papers, cast a lingering, saintly look 
upon her mother, as though to condole with her upon a sore 
infliction, and withdrew. 

The interlude, and all it stood for and portended, was dis- 
missed in a single look of understanding. 

' Did you really see him, or was it a diversion? And why 
to Smithfidd?' Mrs. Herron-Vallatfce asked, though without 
eagerness. 

' I saw him in the passage there. And as for Smithfield 
— ^weir — Anthony tried hard to assume carelessness — *he 
looked at me, and went away ; seemed to melt in that half- 
light out there. He looked shadowy and strange: it re- 
minded me of another time.' He was frowning at the door, 
his pose of carelessness forgotten. 

* Of another time?' 

'Yes — ^in the tenements once, at dusk. I could think of 

nothing but Gethsemane then, when I looked at him ' 

He waved his hand as if in farewell to the door. 

'And now — I see. The way of the martyrs. Let us 
modernise the instance no further. And yet,' she continued, 
keeping her eyes fixed upon his own, and as if reading from 
what she found there, ' it is quite impossible that he should 
have known she was here, that messenger from — is it your 
title? — the House of Fear.* 

' It 's -not mine' ; and he added, with a kind of sour fero- 
city, 'and what has he to do with her?' 
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She turned her face to the window again, and was pmwckr 
ingly calm. *You are a poet, neverthelessi but practical; 
jou cannot sanction this unholj divorce of art from livii^ 
things. No wonder jrou are shunned as ineffectuaL Let 
him go his way, him and the planets, and hold to yoois. 
Seeing you here, he would strain at his swaddlings, compar- 
ing these with other days; contrasting. . . •' A high note 
of asperity intruded upon her philosophic repose — 'Yoo 
know the industrious spinsterhood that infests all these floors 
devotes what it would call its life exclusively to art, coltare^ 
truth, beauty, health, and all kinds of regeneration ? ' 

Anthony was moving restlessly about the room: he 
stopped and poured a mouthful of smoke upon the glass of 
a picture — it was of a subtle indecency, masquerading as 
innocent loveliness. * I know that They hurled it at me^ 
from the doorstep, onward and upward.' 

'They are past praying for, or the gods are silent; and 
preaching, as we know, drives them deeper into folly. Are 
you wondering that I stay among them, even for one hour? 
Well, in London, I am a visitor from the country districts, to 
Herculaneum; I read the warnings, and know what the 
mountain is to bring forth ; and these people see and hear 
nothing at all There 's a fascination in that' 

• Yes. But where is our Vesuvius ? ' 

* You found a caller here : she has gone back home, to the 
very mouth of the crater.' 

'I see. And do you look for barricades and street fight- 
ing, and machine-guns in Piccadilly Circus ?' Anthony was 
gloomily unbelieving. 

'And the exaltation of your philosophic place-hunters? 
Don't be so literal Our Vesuvius is Mother Nature, and 
the end of these grotesque activities and this unholy cravii^ 
to change the unalterable lot of humanity is . . . But theie^ 
since last night and that blossoming of the desert, I 'm a 
pessimist no more ; or I 'm to found a new order — ^the Con- 
structive Pessimists. I am better in act and observation than 
in my philosophy ; and I 'm no longer quite relentless in all 
three. We are agreed that I am to be your expounder unto 
yourself, unless you basely cling to that Minister of . . .' 

'He gave up his portfolio, or rather it was dragged from 
him, in a hand-to-himd scu£9e, just upon twelve last night' 

'I triumph, I triumph 1 You are to go the rounds of 
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Herculaneum with me, not as a member of the bureaucracy 
this time, but as the first elected of the new order. And 
after Herculaneum, the forsaken countryside — that is to be 
repeopled, lest England perish.' 

Anthony rose delightedly to the enterprise, then halted 
abruptly. ' I was to stay at my post' 

'And you shall, and be destroyed there, like that other 
sentry — be a text and a mockeiy to future generations of the 
place-hunters— or save the citadel. You will be called 
there when you are needed, and you will come, as heretofore : 
I will see to your recreation and provide the commentary 
thereon.' 

He was following with his toe, in that old clumsy fashion, 
the pattern of the hearthrug. 

' I also, a castaway, appeal to you for succour. I am one 
infidel in a host of believers here. Truth unshared goes sour, 
then turns to poison. Come, come: unless you keep the 
gardener's eye upon it, this desert will grow nothing but 
weeds.' 

* III come.' 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

Mrs. Hcrron-Valluvcb was to leave town within a ^ 
and then it would be close upon Christmas. At ^^^^^r^ 
gatherings of the elect, indicated by this domineering My» 
typical, Anthony attended with her. He went as an unbidCff 
guest, but that merely ^ve another touch both of ^'^^J^^^ 
purpose to the proceedings : she had the gift of lending » 
air of conformity to social eccentricities^ and msslnng a scoc 
of the conventions with an apparently rigorous consideot^ 
of them. At all these gatherings, and in her suhstfjo^^ 
gossipings upon them, Mrs. Herron-Vallance with uniaiiis? 
zest poured out her lively scorn — the hoardings, as ^ 
explained, of many years' enforced reticence. ^^°^**^^ 
very guns of unsuspecting hostesses ; in asides that, $po>^ 
at large, would have terrified like rumours of the plagQCi 
fearless commentary betweenwhiles — she showed -^"*^-g 
social fabric that was stayed upon insincerity, and drew au 
sustenance from rapacity, and posturing, and foolishness. ^ 
knew the estimate for an extreme and a lopsided ^^^^^ 
the knowledge was pure joy to him : impulse and a ^^^^^'^^ 
of his blood, throttled and checked so long by sajge connsci, 
had come by their own, if only for a little while— he ^ 
content to abide the reckoning and defy consequence, 
was the hour of conflict ; and the fighting man who sets OQ 
ready with extenuation for his enemy's cause has sots^^^ 
in him of the traitor and the spy. 

He had longed for strife, and cold philosophy and nj^ 
compromise had been thrust upon him instead. He b^ 
needed only a pretext and an ally, and here they were, tnc 
two in one. She was the tongue, eye and ear, heart ^^ 
soul, the spirit and the very self of that insurrection in ^ 
against this alien community, of the animosity in him ^ 
had come to life at his — the vagabond's — ^very first ccm(*^ 
with it How that animosity had grown he knew now, Q^* 
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that she had come, to give it life and purpose, and weapons, 
and a clear objective. 

As she had inspired the revolt, so she was herself, in the 
likeness of another, its objective. His first impression of her 
remained with him. The spirit in her was the spirit of 
radiant, confiding, fond, and utterly courageous youth. The 
world and its stupid ways had robbed that gallant spirit of its 
just reward of happiness — had bought it of her and paid her 
in false coin: in his eyes, these (kys, she was as truly, as 
wholly betrayed as that other one who lay there in the House 
of Fear, in agony, with murder for a watchman and a just 
avenger. She in her day had suffered no less in shame and 
sorrow and loneliness of spirit than this one had suffered and 
was suffering now, in the body. To help a little in the atone- 
ment for that great misery ; to find another, shaped in her 
likeness, another menaced with the like or greater miseries, 
and give that one the devotion, happiness, security she had 
so richly earned — there were a true man's ideal! Well, the 
ideal for once had come to earth, and was attainable. The 
other was there, and in her shone that same pure, indomit- 
able spirit, unbetrayed as yet, but menaced even by more 
brutal forces than in her youth had menaced the elder one 
and destroyed her happiness. Polly was menaced by these, 
yet to be safeguarded from them ; menaced, and looking out 
pitifully into the world of men for a rescuer; looking, yet 
herself not knowing what was the message in her eyes. They 
were the same eyes, bearing just the same message as they 
had sent to Anthony that morning, on the threshold of the 
forbidden birthplace. He had learned to read it now, by 
going down into hell, by the finding of an interpreter of his 
old longing and his new defiance. 

Betwixt these and former days, the difference figured itself 
to Anthony, waking and asleep, in a thousand shapes, all 
joyous and fantastically absurd; and every one sublimely 
true, because he saw them with the lover's eyes, magnificently 
clear. Just as poor Smyth, penned within doctrinal walls, 
had longed for vehemence and the crude, incalculable 
qualities of mere humankind, so Anthony had prayed also 
to the unknown god — for recklessness and blind devotion; 
for affirmation of his imprisoned manhood ; that life might 
go with him, just once and for a little while, like a charge of 
horse, never mind if the end of it were glory or destruction. 
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A single, thunderous passage, and then — contentment Here 
was the answer. Mrs. Herron-Vallance had lifted that age- 
old burden from his shoulders, the bleak philosophy that 
bade him make a shameful truce; and had given lum in 
place of it, a good cause, and hosts of enemies, and a sword. 
She gave him a purpose, and in (act of her ministxatioiis it 
cleared and hardened until it shone before him like the 
swinging of sabres in the sun. 

This setting alight in Anthonj of that which had 
smouldered obscurely in him until now was dezteronslj 
done; and the flame, once set a-buming, was as delicate!/ 
as it was effectively fanned. She was downright and elusive 
by turns. 

Once — ^they were alone together then — she spoke of that 
other time when he and Smydi had gone a-seeking help for 
the castaways amongst the chiefs of philanthropic institutions. 

* If I,' she asked in high scorn, breaking in suddenly upon 
delightfully malicious gossiping, 'if I, for instance, or that 
brave little fool of a sister of yours — the dear ! — were to M 
upon evil times : would you make a tour of drawing-rooms, 
seeking aid for us ; or knock at brass-plated doors of charit- 
able institutions ? Come/ 

*0f course not — ^not for——' Anthony stopped blander- 
ingly, grew hot, and went on doggedly and without fenroor— 

* There was the boy, and the unfortunate father, and the . . . 
I hoped, at first, we might get one or more--er — suitably 
placed, and take some of the terrible weight off her, anyhow.' 

Mrs. Herron-Vallance laughed shortly, in the piercing note 
of an angry woman. * What? a training brig for that youi^ 
scoundrel; and an insane ward for the fiUher — ^if doctors 
honest enough could have been found to sign him up ; and 
sweet-souled cottagers in the country to take care of the giil- 
child; and clean quiet for that stricken creature to die in? 
Have I not offered all these a hundred times, in a hundred 
shapes? Offered them — you have given me back the luxury 
of confession— on my knees, if only she would come back 
to me?' 

Anthony, his hands held tightly behind him, seemed to be 
studying intently the subtly shaded arabesques on Miss 
Philippa's carpet. ' And she wouldn't ? ' 

'She would not. She would . . . ''Keep the home to- 
gether just a little longer." That was the phrase. You 
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know what is the cost of that keeping now — ^what it may be. 
She . . . My Polly ' 

He did not look up, but he knew that the utterance had 
been drowned in a rush of tears. She cried, just for a 
moment, softly and quite unashamed ; confession, he knew, 
was not the only solace he had been mysteriously privileged 
to restore to her. Her moods, towards him at least, these 
days, followed one another as quickly, if more consistently, 
than Hilda's own. In a moment he was being questioned as 
briskly as before. 

' If your lover cried out to you to snatch her from a 
burning house, what would you do ? Turn away, and make 
critical inquiry as to man^^ement and organisation at the 
central office of the Fire Brigade ? ' 

But when, after the manner of shy people when goaded to 
a desperate frankness, he asked her hectoringly what she 
meant by that; whether she knew the import of those words 
to him, he was met by a silence and a gaze of wondering, 
startled innocence, as though he were guilty of some crude 
presumption. Then a relenting look forgave him, and his 
gaucherie was delicately expounded— and thereby emphasised 
— ^and indulgently dismissed. What did she mean? This 
literalness of his was honesty gone mad. What but this ! 
One by one she folded down the thumb and all but the 
middle finger of her beautiful left hand. That one she 
propped upright upon its fellow and — ^as when she had leaned 
towards him across the tea-table — she looked him searchingly 
in the eyes. 

'So. The father, the boy, the girl-child, the stricken one : 
doors are open to all of these ; and within the doors, all that 
each one needs of care, discipline, love, peace. But for this, 
this — ' she pressed the long finger badcwards. 'This, my 
heart when I was young, my soul when I believed — ^what of 
this? Where is the door kept by charity where this may 
enter and find what it needs ? Do you know what that is ? ' 

Anthony, who had fallen again to his study of the carpet, 
signified a savage bewilderment. He heard the hands fall 
together in her lap. 

* How should you know ? Well, you had the candour to 
acknowledge that you set out upon a barren enterprise, when 
^ou went institution-hunting for that. That need, that long- 
mg, that merit — a woman's, and such a woman';!' The 
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voice had trailed off to an infinite forloraness, and paused 
awhile. Then it resumed cheerfully : ' No i Let us not pro- 
fane the ordinances of nature : let weed and violet alike obey 
the law.' And forthwith she returned vivaciously to her in- 
consequent, malicious commentary upon the fasdnating 
hugger-mugger of the world, its foolish ways and mouldy 
traditions. 

In like manner — ^by direct assaults upon his attention thai, 
when they were confronted, turned out to be flights or eva- 
sions, or mere playful sallies — Polly was championed and 
extolled. Every single impulse and longing of Anthony's 
toward her, cherished secretly and distantly, because of his 
lonely shyness and the forbidding cast of circumstances that 
held him from intimacy with her — all these were set for him 
in the light of day ; and all the obstacles that had stood be- 
tween them, seeming hideous or insurmountable, came to be 
things of no account, or called for his defiance or contonpt 
All that he had guessed of Polly — her steadfastness, and per- 
fect winsomeness, her great need, and the only way on earth 
in which that need could be met — ^was knowledge to him now, 
now that he saw her with these older, unerring eyes — ^PoUy^s 
own, with the mother-wisdom in them. He set all those 
doubts, or questions, that had risen in him concerning Polly 
before this shrewd inquisitor, and joyfully beheld them flouted, 
or rent to tatters. He was young enough to felicitate himsdf 
upon luring Mrs. Herron-Vallance very cunningly on to this 
process of destruction ; at times he believed her blindfcdded 
as to his intention. He believed himself elliptical, and ddtly 
anonymous. 

Betwixt him and this young-hearted senior, the gulf of 
years was bridged ; or the bridge was swept away and he, an 
adolescent, received elderly, wise counsel. But oftenest, the 
gulf was spanned — upon his choice, as at length he foolishly 
believed — and then the relation between the two was of the 
kind that is to puzzle wisdom until the end They ware man 
and maid. It was, in his awakened eyes, the strangest 
thing this world had ever known, mirage and yet a thing 
of masonry; the incredible, and something he had sought 
knowingly, since infancy. The spirit of his beloved was 
mute, and he was disparted from it by mountainous obstruc- 
tions : but it lived in another, accessible and with the gift of 
speech, showing its loveliness to him. This one gave him 
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the lover's boldness, taught him the lover's art, and endowed 
him with the strength to remove mountains. 

So, day by day, as knowledge grew and purpose hardened 
in him, he visited the tenements oftener than before. His 
wonder concerning Polly, and the true essence of the spirit 
that upheld her, grew into worship : and his pity for her, and 
that somewhat distant fondness that one may feel even to- 
wards some sad-faced passer-by — seen for an instant, and 
lost for ever — these, and a host beside of tender, vague re- 
flections, all joined together in a clear, single shape, breathing 
and warm — herself. His desire was made known to him; 
and in that he knew also where was the fountain-head of that 
old, restless misery in him, that wealth and leisure had left 
totally untouched. 

And yet, the mountains stood between. That which Mrs. 
Herron-Vallance, while at heart she reverenced it, had called 
his ' gloomy punctilio,' adopted out *of fine consideration 
towards Polly in her defencelessness, stayed with him yet 
and he could no more be rid of it than if it had been a suit 01 
mail that had been riveted upon him. Once it had served 
him as passport, to be a friend to the girl in these incredibly 
irksome surroundings; now that he would have exchanged 
the part of friend and coimsellor for a dearer one, he could 
not, because he was the slave of his own custom of considera- 
tion. He would set out for the slum assured and bold, a 
human lover, who must be half filibuster and wholly devotee; 
and as he neared it would feel the iron hand of that punctilio 
— like a friend outgrown, once welcome and now loathed — 
shut down upon him. So he would arrive, more masterful 
than heretofore, and gloomier ; enraged by trifles that he had 
learned once to suffer smilingly ; wickedly intolerant where he 
had learned to be forgiving; dreadfully afraid where he had 
outlived fear ; in a rage of sorrow where he had been just 
compassionate. He could have killed the boy, or run like a 
coward from the sight of that massive yeoman, or cried like 
a woman at the bedside of the sick girl, or when he took the 
child in his arms. Yet outwardly he was sullen, or domineer- 
ing, or drily tender. Towards Polly herself, his behaviour 
was the very pink of gentlemanly, dull forbearance. 

Ever since that night when he had come to the end of his 
mad searching and had possessed himself of her marketing- 
bags, she had treated him with perfect frankness; and only 
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then^ truly, had she grown mysterious to him. She saw bow, 
or divined, that somethmg troubled him, and was as frank as 
before. The frankness charmed and enraged him. Apart 
from her, when he was the lover, fearless and fond, there was 
no hindrance and no mystery but that of our common Hfe ; 
in her presence, to be tightly catechised as to his sulks and 
moodiness, questioned in that beloved voice — ^he knew every 
inflection, break, and cadence of it — that was agony, and 
delicious. Agony, because she knew — ^women always knew ! 
— why he was making such a fool of himself: delidoiis 
agony, because, that she should know what had altered him, 
and parade her knowledge like the vulgarest of suburban 
coquettes — ^that was unthinkable. ' My Polly' — ^the words^ 
and the tears in them forbye, of that otiier self of hers, had 
passed into his secret vocabulary for ever — ^to know this, and 
behave so? Ridiculous. Or, she knew, and did not care^ 
never would care ; and with the undoubted, amaring callons- 
ness even of tender-hearted women, must be frank about it 
Then he would damn himself for that thought as the meanest 
of mankind. 

He would sit in her presence, bear a hand in those never- 
ending duties of here, go a-shopping with her, know that 
good women trust utterly or not at adl ; and know that she 
would trust him, as a friend, with her honour and h^ hie. 
He knew every look, intonation, every bend of her body — 
foreknew them even ; and for all his outward and abhorred 
stolidity could tell what cadence of the voice, what look of 
the eyes, gesture of the hand or movement of the body — to 
him all unspoiled in its grace and eagerness, despite in- 
credible exactions — ^would respond in answer to his hidden 
summons. He knew, as the real musician knows what 
answer the ringing wires will give to his touch upon the key- 
board. Incessantly, with ever-growing fondness in tlie 
exercise, he gave the lover's summons, and she responded, 
faithful and prompt as an echo : and all the time he sat^ 
and moved, in his outward self, to his own eyes, an ill-con- 
ditioned clod. And in Polly's eyes? Surely, surely, some 
day, in some ever-blessed moment, she would feel and know 
of this invisible embrace, that enfolded her continually, even 
in his absence; then he would see the knowledge in her 
eyes — ^self-knowledge. And as he should read that, there 
would be^ out of tlmt reading, abasement for him, eKtinctkn, 
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or strength without limit. Surely, and very soon, she must 
know it, this devotion, so palpable to his duller senses; and 
it would be to her a fragrance or an offence. If the first, 
then this armour of his would melt and fiy up in vapour, and 
he would fling away these mountains that parted them as one 
flings a pebble. If the other, he would go from her presence 
without a word, and for ever. But she remained the Polly he 
had always Imown, frank, miraculously gay, giving only those 
rare, heartrending hints that she knew of the terror that 
encompassed her, cheerfully busy, beset by implacable 
anxieties, the soul of her inscrutable as the sea. 

■ • • • . 

Mrs. Herron-Vallance was to depart countryward in a 
couple of days, there to assume the weary r61e — how more 
than weary it was to be now she let Anthony know very 
clearly — of Lady Bountiful. For once, that day, she had not 
reserved her whippings of this irremediably foolish society 
altogether for Anthony's private delectation. Departure 
being imminent, she declared, and her temper abominable, 
complete suppression of it, as heretofore, were dangerous. 
At her age, there were risks : she hinted obscurely at heart- 
trouble. In the result, Anthony witnessed some lively 
episodes. Several maids and matrons he saw chosen as 
targets for this irrepressible malice, and beheld them retire, 
after brief, strenuous encounters, mute, with angry cheeks, 
and as though they heard bells jingling in their head-gear. 
He saw, metaphorically, a dunce's and a fool's cap, respec- 
tively, set upon the head of a pedantic and an epigrammatical 
young man. 

It was his own intemperate, uncompromising hatred and 
contempt — ^his old horror of the town and of this cultivated 
callousness, centred and grown deadly now — ^made manifest 
And thereafter, in privacy, when she betrayed her fugitive 
petulance and cast it from her in the act of dragging off her 
gloves and flinging them away — ^mood and gestures were 
Polly's very own — ^she left him desolate. For she discoursed 
then, tragically, of the benighted couiitryside to which she 
was returning, figuring her home-coming, and for a festival, 
as merely the exchanging of a noisy and a peopled desolation 
for an empty one. And both, empty noise and slothfiil 
emptiness, except they were arrested and refilled, meant the 
damnation of a people and the end of all its greatness. 
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Anthony, nnrting the blind wretchedness she inspired in 
him, assumed the part of devil's advocate and glmnly hoped 
for the salvation of his people through the quickenit^of a 
moribund tradition. The race was sound at heart 

'Hearty tradition?' she asked him stingingly. 

He saw a whipping on its way to him, and stood in a 
gloomy satisfaction to receive what he had deliberately in- 
vited. 

'Oh, but if the two lived together in one body, one might 
have hopes of a quickening. And they do not And so 
their tradition has become — Phoh I — a dead husk, a mummy's 
skin, a carven shelL An idol of wood and stone ; of fiM 
and gems and ivory. Anything you please that is ancient, 
and dead, and priceless, and utterly without worth.' 

* And the heart?' 

'Oh, I'm tired of looking for that It's gone abroad, into 
waste lands; or, here, it's sick with fatty degeneration, or 
'Valvular disease, snobbery^ sloth, and cowardice. I 'm tired 
of seeking and crying out in the darkness. I should have 
known it, though, at a glance ; and had I found even one 
that was sound and awake in all this rottenness and indiffer- 
ence, I should have known it, and might have died happy. 
And now? Ah, bah ! ' 

She fell to trimming herself with angry, busy fingers, at 
wrists and neck and hair. Anthony followed eveiy move- 
ment with profound attention. 

' What about the fraternity of Constructive Pessimists ? ' he 
asked at length, provokingly. 

'It is dissolved for lack of members. It never was.' 
Shudderingly, she swept some hateful, invisible thing from 
her and towards him. 'You cannot construct without 
builders, nor' — she gave him one eyeshot of unmitigated 
anger and scorn, 'nor make war without men.' She lay 
back and closed her eyes, looking spent and hopeless. The 
bright colour ebbed quickly from her face. ' I am not ilL 
Call no one ; and leave me if you please, at once.' 

He went as he was bidden, and took with him (oft com- 
pany that pale emblem of forsakenness. He was acutely, 
wildly miserable ; he shunned familiar places, left even the 
tenements unvisited that afternoon ; ate ravenously and was 
not satisfied, dmnk deeply and was neither soothed nor com- 
forted nor mellowed — only the more unrestful. He had 
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come to regard his encounterw with this genius of his desire 
and discontent as perfectly natural in their occurrence, and, 
in the retrospect, as amazing and unaccountable; but at 
last and always they gave him new life and clearer purpose. 
These two had quarrelled many a tinus, gaily and about 
trifles ; and vitEdly too^ with a clash of personality so that 
one or the other must submit But never until now had 
she let him shut the door upon her anger. And this was 
no quarrel, but a fierce, unreasoning onslaught upon defence- 
lessness ; this time the way to reconciliation, whether by sub- 
mission or triumph, was barred to him. It was an impasse. 

He had claimed, when the occasion for it should prove 
worthy, an infinite patience, and that, he supposed now, 
carried with it infinite trust and the capacity for long-sufier- 
ing. For in the bewildering hours that followed it, he had 
no single thought of anger against her for that wanton attack 
upon him, nor for the shameful charges that went with it 
Always, their feuds and frolics, in the light of memory, led 
him somewhere. For hours he looked quite in vain for light 
and leading from this one-sided quarrel ; he belaboured his 
intelligence, and the more he belaboured it the more sense- 
lessly and unwillingly it responded. And at last, like a rider 
who has lost his road first, and then his head, and has 
flogged his horse stock-still with exhaustion, and finds, then, 
horse and rider in black darkness, and being swallowed up 
in a quagmire. . • • Anthony had broken the tether at last 
that holds men within the limits of what they call life, had 
strayed and fallen over the edge of the world, into eternal 
space. ... He knew it would happen some day. . • . He 
heard space resound to the clash of colliding worlds, saw the 
fragments burst and light up and sail away, wild stars. . . . 
These settled and grew dim, patterned the floor of space. 
Which was, of course, absurd. . . . 

The wild stars grown orderly were hoisted arc-lights of the 
city. He had fallen asleep, standing at his bedroom window, 
with arms leaned upon the lowered sash, and his forehead, 
nodding forward, h«i banged heavily upon the wood. He 
had come to the end of his powers of thinking, and had gone 
asleep for some incalculable time, with his face turned to 
that quarter of the town where lay the tenements and aU 
their sunken lives — gone asleep to the repetition in his own 
voice over and over again of— 'Impasse, impasse, impasse.' 
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Before be slept, his slow, mechanical repetition of die void 
had first robbed it of all xneaniDg, then given it fear, then told 
him he was lost and sinking, then Uiat he toppled and Hdl 
into immense darkness : then came the crash and shatterii^ 
of worlds, and the flight out of chaos of unsubject stars. 

He took up his refrain — or continued its mechanic re- 
petition — ^as he awoke; he saw the rebellious suns swim 
to their moorings, settle and transform themselves into 
beacon-lights, set aloft and controlled by man. His thou^ts^ 
grown busy and clear in that strange interval, sped back- 
ward from the white-hot points, sizzling there in the netted 
globes, along the buried wires, haxk to the humming dynamos, 
spinners of strength, and to the engine that set them span- 
ning, and along the steam-pipe to the raging furnaces;, and to 
the stacked fud that fed them. There, from so dull a souioe 
to such a splendid issue, was a wonder, if you {^ease— a 
wonder compared to which even the imagined wondecs of 
outer space were mere simplicity, and &tile. AikI, tbe 
greatest wonder of it all, nowadays — or so he was given to 
believe — not all the food that sustained this baeficeot 
activity was good, black coal : some of it was from scavengos* 
carts, out of the city middens ; offensive refuse, shameful 
things, the very wastage of this heaped-up taritory of want, 
luxury, honest labour, sloth, transfused and requisitioned 
to the ministry of cleanliness and light 

No chaos here, no stars ast^ y ; this was order incaraate^ 
and discipline ; the word impasse hardly seemed to fit it, or 
needed amplifying. Impasse ? Ah, if the sunken and wasted 
human lives, out there in that hidden territory, could be 
swept up so, and set to shine in purity, remade by some 
celestial staff of scavengers, enginemen, electricians— out of 
some new heaven ; ministers of the new science, that is to 
remember human fear, and not foiget the souL That would 
be Smyth's battalion, whose units were to be as Caesar and 
Christ in one. They were not coming yet awhile. Not is 
battidions — ^but what of the single spies, of the forerunners of 
a stronger, kindlier race? Smyth had seemed, in days gone 
by, as ? he might be one of these, forerunner of a splendid 
following. And now, in deed if not in soul, he was being 
swathed. . . . Even if he strained at his swaddlings untD 
he burst them, and his heart too, in the effort ; why even so^ 
in that company of the Pharisees, 'twould be only anA^hfy 
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nine-days' wonder; an acrobat killed at his tumbling. No, 
it was impasse, impasse, impasse. 

*No imfassst but the gateway to new kingdoms.^ 

It was said in his own voice, but in the words of another ; 
and brought conviction with it, shape, sight, understanding, 
tremendous and whole, as if the forces of creation had been 
stirred within him. He made a movement with both his 
hands, as if to pluck out his heart and cast it from him — out 
there into the heaped territory. Then self-consciousness 
smote him; he star^ about him in the thick darkness, as if 
spied upon. He laughed outright at the absurdity, and in 
very pride of this demonstrativeness: Here was the old 
symbolism indeed, and destiny, and the ways of man, all fused 
together : out of chaos and night — order, control, dominion 
of the elements. 

It was all become, in a moment, since that immeasurable 
lapse, so clear, that doubt upon the issue was inconceivable. 
He was a lover ; and the lover must be forthright and free of 
himself: and he had sought to assume that rdle while wolves 
snuffed at the door, and terror fumbled at the latch. That 
was sublime stupidity, and worse than laggardliness. He 
laughed again, in amazement at his blindness, and at the 
sharpness of the methods needed to give him sight — a sharp- 
ness that ended in a flogging. The wise, courageous lady ! 
'A life for a life — ' there was no other way but this. And 
not given as sacrifice, or grudgingly; else both giver and 
receiver must be destroyed. To give it for cold duty, or an 
idea, spelt unfruitfulness ; to give it because human passion 
— the flower and fruit of perfect trust — impelled to the giving, 
that was the way, the only way, to remake and sweeten human 
lives. And he, with this good gift in his hands, would have 
fisdtered in the offering, deterred by ... It was as cowardly 
as if he had shunned his beloved because of the poorness of 
her dress. And he must be flogged and shamed into seeing. 

The wise lady 1 Wisest of all to let him see her anger, no 
matter if it were real or assumed. All that had perplexed 
him was now so absurdly clear. This wisdom or folly of his, 
this obstinate, insatiable longing for clean, unvexed simplicity 
of life, to be shared with another like-minded with himself; 
he had come by it out there, in the open spaces, drawn it 
from the breast of earth herself. Very well, to-morrow he 
would go out to some place where was die smell of earth, and 
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quietness, taking Polly with him. This abhorred annonr of 
constraint would fall away from him there and these moun- 
tains be rolled asunder : then he would know. It was the very 
madness of stupidity that had held him so long from «i«j»tii^ 

counsel from that one unalterable friend of man moths, 

and in the end custodian of us all — ^the earth. 

* We 11 bum London and perish in it, or — transplant.' He 
had held the torch to it, and it was^ sodden. Then he was 
alone with that last, single hope — in his eyes, jost now, a 
living certainty. To-morrow— no, to-day, for the clocks wete 
striking two — ^would tell him if this were the one violet or 
just a tenderer weed, set there to fool him in his Wwifit»*T f 
But he knew. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

That unnatural mildness of the season persisted, giving 
promise of a green Christmas — an anomaly that breeds in 
certain minds a strange uneasiness, not to be dispelled even 
by cheery reports from the chronicler of the death-rate. So 
balmy a midwinter had not been known for sixty years. To 
Anthony, as he set out, eight hours after that vigil at hia 
bedroom window, this cloying mildness was more sinister 
and threatening even than die choking heat of August nights, 
that robs the poor in great cities of their last refuge, sleep. 
But his high confidence had stayed with him, and grown 
clearer with the coming of day ; and to find it warmed and 
strengthened, even in face of this menace in the air, was to 
know that not the elements themselves were to stand betwixt 
him and his purpose, now that the road to it waa found at 
last. 

Polly dashed as usual to the door, gave him the single nod 
of welcome she had always given him, and would, as always, ^ 
have dashed away to work again. She had a cloth in her* 
hands ; he caught an end of it as she turned, she clung to 
the other, and so he arrested her flight. At first she resisted, 
fiercely almost, and he overcame her by superior strength ; 
she submitted, and suffered him to draw her to the threshold. 
She loosed her hold of the cloth, and left it in his hand, and 
stood fronting him with lips apart and wide-open eyes, &ce 
to face with the unaccountable, ready for any further in- 
credible surprise, yet not afraid — ^just as she had faced him 
that night, among the shouting costermongers and the 
naphtha-flares. 

Till now he had ventured no further towards scheming a 

holiday for her than to manoeuvre dimly, and to abandon his 

timid schemes — upon her invariable fiat refusal owing to 

stress of duties^as presumptuous or absurd. He told her 

ni 
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now, as they tell who are used to swift obedience, to be readj 
in an hour, for they were going coantryward together. Polty 
made a round mouth, and stared for an instant with laptor- 
ous amazement into his eyes, and beyond them, like a child 
who sees fiEiiryland open. Then the face, tfaougfa it was 
childish still, turned wistful, as if fiEiiryland had disHmnfd. 
She dinted her right cheek with a forefingo: — he knew sbe 
would do that — and stood back to look within the room. 
He saw, when she turned to him again, that her eyes were 
heavy with care: they were just the eyes of every daj; it 
was the glimpse of fairyland that had wrought the dreadfbl 
contrast ; he had given it to her, and he woidd make it real, 
or bum London. 

Then Polly, the eternal maid-— who since the begiDmngs 
of time and for ever works toward avowal through strennons 
contradiction, and shows where her longing is by fleeing from 
it — strewed impossibilities in his way, and he reduced them 
to absurdities. Beuig free-limbed, he was moving mountains. 
She was Polly the bargainer: the brief but fervid contest 
went forward in the cut-and-thrust manner that had rejoiced 
him so, that night amongst the fish-barrows. But he was the 
purveyor now, and relentless and supreme, yet dexterous 
withal. He held the market — ^before ni^ht-time she should 
know, too, that the round world and all in it, save their two 
selves, was a negligible thing compared to that holding — in 
the hollow of his hand, and used his strength without scrapie 
In two minutes he had wrung consent from her that if sta&d- 
'tutes — to be chosen where available from an approved list of 
friendly neighbours — could be found, he might lift the yoke 
from her shoulders for a single day. In ten minutes he had 
found them. It's true, the thought of one or two of these 
as deputy for Polly and her incomparable service, even for a 
day, gave Anthony a spasm of dread foreboding. They were 
so . . . Well, they were native here; and she was one df 
them, and nobly born. She was a native here, though alien, 
and the natives knew one another to the heart, howev^ deep 
it might be hidden : they knew one another, and where and 
whom to trust, as soldiers in war-time and the frontiersmen 
know each other. That resemblance — all the truer and more 
striking because here he saw it grossly parodied — ^between 
the people and their ways, out there in die naked territories, 
and here on the smothmd earth, had haunted and perplexed 
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him constantly ; yet many a time had served as guide to him, 
in these harrowing intricacies of our civility. 

But this morning his reflections, even his apprehensions, 
were as negligible as sparrows. He was the man of his 
hands and of instant action, his lost birthright restored to 
him. He reported to Polly a day's refuge for little Ada; 
and an eye — a beery eye, but disciplined and honourable, 
that of a derelict ex-sergeant of Marines — ^to be kept upon 
the boy, and judicious cuffings, if merited ; and a Sister — one 
who wore the uniform of that army which is for ever at war — 
to attend upon the stricken one. 

Polly quailed at the thought of these committed into 
other hands, even for a day, and saw visions of catastrophe. 
Anthony went methodically on ; told of a certain booking- 
office near at hand; she would be there in an hour, under 
the clock — he had business meantime; and mentioned in 
set terms a train, and London rolling behind them, out of 
the green hills and quiet woods, all asleep in their sweet beds 
of fallen leaves : the winter sun, like a well-scoured copper 
preserving pan, would come out to meet them — ^he would 
guarantee that, wager all the wool and mutton of the Canter- 
bury Plains, where it was high summer now, mind you — bet 
all that on it Decidedly, the power of creation was his 
to-day; he saw fairyland break open again, ocean-deep, and 
full of unearthly wonders, all blood-warm, in Poll/s eyes. 

* I shan't come, so there. Maybe- — * 

She plucked her cloth away, and banged the door in his 
face, and the banging left the sound of her laughter in his 
ears. He had not heard her laugh just so — exactly as a bird 
sings — since the night that end^ his demented searching : 
the instant good comradeship, knit in that happy moment, 
hidden in the shadow of fear and foolish ritual ever since, 
was made whole again, and endowed with Polly's own en- 
durance, that could outface all but death. 

He went down the murky stairway, passed by all the doors, 
each with its dirt-defying number ; and in his mind's eye, as 
at his first descent, the trim little curate of the plastered fore- 
lock went ahead, filling him with dim, resentful anger — an 
insulting question-mark set at the tail of hidden writings. 
And now the page was clear, the question answered. Every 
single door cried out its confirmation to him. On the first 
landing, he paused to eye Smyth's own door: withiui the 
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London grime was settling down, appropriately making mock 
of Anthony's unavailing tidiness; and without, a cobweb 
sagged between door and lintel— « very apt memento of that 
ill-directed bravery, gone from here now to be as heroically, 
as futilely spent, elsewhere. 

So Anthony, having reduced the elements to submissioii, 
set out to prove his mastery of those lesser, yet also vital, 
things wluch had defied him too. He went to that great 
emporium wherein he had watched the Lady Bountiful ^ect 
the wherewithal for bringing happiness to a whole countryside 
and yet drift thereby fiurther from the attainment of her 
heart's desire. He would give it to her, by making it his 
own. He revelled, like an old campaigner galled and rusted 
with long security, but who once more smells danger and is 
glad, in the dioosing of an outfit He was like a woman at 
his shopping — save that he knew his mind, and ignored the 
cost None but the best would please him | and the best 
these sedulous shopfolk had to offer him was still acutely 
criticised and faulted in all except the price. The luncheon- 
basket was flimsy and unworkmanlike; these apparatus for 
tea-making in the open air were fit only for the dilettante and 
amateur; he passed in review the components of sandwidies 
yet to be, and even then cast suspicions on the best butter; 
the rich cake was unwholesome and the plain doughy — and 
so on till the basket was filled and strapped : he quarrelled, 
though genially, with everything but the bill, to the ridiculous 
total of which alone he lent an approving eye. 

On his way to the terminus, he bethought him, in order 
that he might pour supposititious scorn upon them, of all the 
methods, approved in song and story, by means of which 
Cophetuas of all degree set out to woo maids of lowlier 
station than themselves. He was Cophetua, sure enough : at 
the same time he was the cloud-compeller ; but he was also 
the man of his hands and creature of the moment, restored to 
use and triumph in his craft. He was a Londoner of to-day, 
and in love : such an one, and so enamoured, according to 
the silly story-books, would seek to improve the girl's mind — 
would bestow improving literature upon her, sit with her and 
hearken to the homilies of broad-minded lecturers ; cultivate 
her rudimentary tastes in art by visitings of museums and 
picture-galleries ; check, with classic, gentlemanly forbearance^ 
her litUe crudities and lapses in speech, manner, emphasis, 
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gesture. The monumental snobbery of it all! Having lit 
upon a caged linnet, they would teach it parrotry, and call 
that a giving back of its liberty. He would break down the 
bars and find, out in the free air, a mate to cherish her. 

It wanted yet ten minutes to the appointed time when he 
came to the terminus; and she was standing there, at the 
further end of the big entrance hall, beneath the clodc. So : 
she had the gift of punctuality ; and if she had been lacking 
in it, that would have figured merely as another pledge of his 
great fondness, another treasured call upon his infinite for* 
bearance. She was in a pretty flutter of anxiety, distraught 
and watching eagerly for his coming, in every direction but 
the likeliest The Christmastide flood of passengers that 
surged between them, and the moving mountains of luggage^ 
showed and hid her alternately. Anthony stood for just a 
moment's revelry in his perceptions. All England, pre- 
occupied and on the move, passed between him and Polly 
— ^fiom the sedate and well-to-do with abundant porters in 
attendance, to the perspiring, panic-stricken mother of 
fractious urchins, clutching frail packages, discharging wild 
commands which no one heedec^ impeding all traffic and 
heaping blame on all but the one impMBdiment. It was just 
the old confusion that once had made his wretchedness 
palpable : some fellowship in isolation as singular as his own 
was needed to make life bearable, and there it was, awaiting 
him at last He steered his way across the tumult, keeping 
in the lee of a truck piled high with dress-baskets, and so was 
face to face with Polly when first she spied him. He saw the 
welcome and relief at his coming subside quickly into a 
happy, shy self-consciousness, and saw the reason of the 
change in the glance, pleased and demure, that she cast down 
upon herself, then up at him. He was glad that at the first 
he had paid no heed to her clothing, having eyes for herself 
alone. From hat to shoe-strings she was re-created, and he 
saw the work of those white hands in every line and fold — 
hands of the fairy godmother who had raised up this Cinder- 
ella to him, out of the ashes. And he thought he had 
planned this outing. Such stupidity of man trenched upon 
the magnificent 

He eyed her cordially up and down, so frankly and at such 
length that she blushed. ' She has pofect taste^' he said. 

•Who has?' 
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Her pretended ignorance of his meaning so palpably owet- 
lay knowledge that they laughed together at the weak decep- 
tion. He declared that she wore a glass slipper, and she 
gave proof that she was shod with sound leather, tanned and 
shapdy. Anthony set down his basket and she opened upon 
him with a brisk cross-questioning, in her housewifely and 
marketing manner, as to its price, purpose, and contents. He 
became brusque and domineering, set her in charge of the 
basket, and when he returned with tickets they set off to find 
their train like a pair of children who had rediscovered, at 
least for a little while, the child's incomparable gift of findiing 
happiness in every trifle. But she recoiled, obviously in a 
genuine terror, from the door of the first-class cairiage he led 
her to. He knew that his friendly bullying would not serve 
here : the serious consideration he bestowed upon her trouble 
laid bare the cause of it She held out her hands to him, 
and hid them again: the pocket in this new skirt had be- 
trayed her; in the flurry of leaving she had aimed at the old 
one, and the gloves must be now on the kitchen floor; she 
could not face polite society with naked hands, and suck 
hands. The guard, having quelled a riot amongst the 
commonalty at the rear end of the train, went by, scenting 
trouble forward. Anthony button-holed him and appealed 
lavishly to the imagination and humour that he saw shining 
in the man's steady eye — ^undisturbed and even fostered t^ 
this daily pandemonium. The two were locked in the com- 
partment, alone together; and the guard discreetly beamed 
approval upon them as he turned the key. As the train 
moved, Polly drew the offending hands from the wide sleeves 
of her jacket where she had kept them hidden, and held the 
roughened palms toward him. He bent forward to look 
closely at them, and durst not lift his eyes : had he done so, 
she must have read the truth in them ; and he dung to it as 
to a superstition that, were she to learn the meaning, to him, 
of this holiday anywhere but in the lap of earth, disaster must 
follow. As he stooped, he was reading the story of the years 
that were to give back to those faithful hands their stolen 
heritage of softness and beauty — the happy story, and to be 
told at his own bidding. Their roughness gone, and they 
would be as beautiful as that other pair — more beautiful 
because of ineradicable blemishes ; that crook of the little 
finger, fpr instance, would probably remain always, an honour- 
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able disfigurement These were the hands that had pulled 
down the immemorial edifice upon the benighted head of 
Smyth. And oh ! for the marching-in of that battalion — how 
the world would be strewn with carven wreckage, and greatly 
to its betterment Well, there were the forerunners. 

One of the hands was withdrawn, as if to box his ears for 
this unmannerly, protracted staring. And forthwith they 
were children again. 

Her eyes strayed continually to the basket; it was un- 
strapped, and she was given the freedom of it She accepted 
the privilege timidly, and exercised it presently with the 
utmost liberality. She rummaged, unpacked, and refilled it 
in various styles ; and as she did so she scolded, marvelled, 
and laughed at him according to her humour. He heard 
that music of her happiness the oftenest over the little box of 
white metal with the screwed top, that held its pinch of salt 
* A terror for salt,' she had called him ; and he heard it now 
in a hundred variations, that sounded like the song of her 
freedom. 

They were children together; and, in his eyes at least, 
they shared the incommunicable things through fellowship in 
trifles and forgetfulness of care — care that rolled past and 
behind them, a torrent of houses, surging Londonward. 
Children, upon their way to the shore-line of a soundless, 
illimitable sea, there to put forth, together and inseparable, 
or to return at night as strangers. 



CHAPTER XL 

Hb found that little hollow, sheltered and carpeted just as he 
had described it to her; and the sun, according- to his fioR- 
cast, was Uiere to welcome them, a disc of coppery gold, tfae 
only witness of their revefay. Anthony had never seat the 
place before; it was his woodman's instinct that led him to 
it; and it was his exercise of the younger art of bribefy— 
upon an armed and buskined gamekeeper — that held the 
place inviolate and gave him leave to make a fire of wood 

Polly, attentive and solemn, a stranger to the earlier rites, 
sat apart, at first, upon a rug borrowed from the gamdceeper. 
She watched him hide the spirit-lamp, and Yiegged him to 
moderate his language when he called it emasculate, sophisti- 
cated, and an outrage upon his pagan ancestry, now preseor 
though invisible. When he had cleared a space in the depths 
of the hollow, and gathered fiiel and made his fire, and the 
wood-smoke coiled upward in the still air, straight as a pilbr; 
and when she saw him thrust his arm into the column, wi^ 
draw and scatter a plume of the smoke and thirstily fill ^ 
chest with it, through nose and mouth, again and again— 
Polly leaned forward to watch him, intent, puzded, Vkt one 
trying to recall old memories. When he looked at her, how- 
ever, like a man filled and refi^shed, the dingle resranded 
with her laughter. 

He inclined his ear and hearkened critically, then nodded 
sagaciously, as if her laughter had been the only right re- 
sponse to lus strange antics, the two, call and answer, passii^ 
as the ceremonial of her initiation to the fellowship of the 
woodfolk. And so she seemed to read it too; for immedi- 
atdy and unbidden, she put away the part of amused and idle 
looker on and fell to in a manner at once practical and gay 
at spreading the cloth — of hand-woven, unbleached fiax: he 
would have no finikin, chemically-whitened damask here— 
and setting out the meal, while he put water on to bo3 aod 
tia 
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tended the fire. They went about their business, at first, like 
a pair of children absorbed in an elaborate game of make- 
bdieve, and withal like seasoned wayfarers, inured to the 
vicissitudes of road and camp, ready to welcome discomfort, 
as the price of freedom and good comradeship. When the 
meal was set, the tea made, mixed, and sweetened, and the fire 
built up so that it burned steadily in a tower of flame, warm- 
ing the suspended air of the hollow, making of it a habitation 
roofed with the sky — ^they sat down to eat 

He had never sat alone with Polly until now; only rarely 
had he shared a meal with her; and then it had been always 
in the shadow of fear, and to behold her preyed upon by that 
implacable host of cares: how she had won, from that 
beleaguered table of hers, sustenance for her unbelievable 
activities, had always been to him just one more distressing 
wonder of her life. He had shared her life, beset as she was 
even by far crueller conditions than if they truly had been 
castaways together, unsheltered from the elements, and she 
had given him not once the least offence : it was not likely 
that she would ofiend him now — ^now that he saw her in a 
setting planned according to the letter of his ideal. At the 
same time, he could have put his fondly-imagined Polly to no 
shrewder test of the reality than this — to strip her all at once 
of care and set her, alone vrith himself, defenceless, amid 
totally unfamiliar things. Freedom, strangeness and all in- 
congruity on a sudden thrust upon her : if that fine spirit 
made manifest to him in another — ^who had mysteriously 
decked her for this journey — if that truly lived in her, it must 
come from its hiding now and be known to him, and to itself. 

But calculation as well as care, and all manner of self- 
searching forbye, had been caught up in that torrent of 
houses and whirled behind him and was buried, away over 
there, beneath that dim canopy that he could see glowering 
above the wintry sky-line, in the south-east They were as 
hungry as peasants, as completely happy, and creatures of 
the moment, as children on the seashore, building ramparts 
of sand. 

When the meal was done, Polly would, according to merci- 
less custom, have dashed forthwith into the preliminaries of 
washing-up. She held out her hand for Anthony's pliUe, and 
when it was refused her and she was told that these plates 
and implements were self-cleaners, he knew that her uncon- 
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scious act and his checking of it had awakened the memoxy 
in her of everyday things that called it forth. He saw just 
the shadow in look and movement of that dreadful shrinking 
and guarding of the head ; then she looked about her, startled 
— first near at hand, then above at the naked trees, then 
abroad, towards the fretted sky-line, at the copper-gold sun 
— as if she had awakened in some unknown pla^ She 
saw that he followed her eyes intently and smiled, as if self- 
consciously detected at some foolishness, but with no tisce 
of embarrassment. 

Anthony rose up, stretched himself mightily, and with slow 
deliberation set down the empty basket close by a moss-grown 
tree and well within the circle of warmth : that shock of 
memory and wonderment had left Polly not distressed, but 
docile and bewildered ; she put her hand in his when he 
offered it, was drawn up>standing, watched him fold up the 
rug and spread it on the basket, and sat down thankfully 
upon it when it was ready. No word passed between them 
after that startled pause of hers until he was stretched at her 
feet amongst the dead leaves, smoking in sublime comfort, 
his head supported upon interlaced fingers: by raising his 
eyes he could see Polly framed by infinity and the earth — 
for her head and neck stood out warm against the pale sky, 
her shoulder and upper arm struck across some far-away hill 
with its crown of naked timber, and thence downward, the 
dingle and its carpet of leaves outlined her. 

Food, and rest, the philosophic pipe, warmth and comfort 
in his very bones, this tuned companionship, the smell of the 
wood-smoke, moved him to tales of his innumerable camp* 
ings, their miseries and solaces; of mates of the road, 
roystering and quiet frontiersmen, all dead or vanished — 
random tales, told randomly. 

She responded with reminiscences of her own— of unrelent- 
ing stresses in the packed territory. There was a strange 
kinship in these memories, gathered at the poles of experi- 
ence, in the crowded and the empty places. Each had an 
eye upon recalling personal affairs, but ear and attention 
solely for the other's tale. To Anthony, the old distressful 
things had all grown kindly: he wondered, dimly, why it 
should be so: whether it was so with her. His earnest 
attention was given to pulling at the embers in his pipe^ that 
they might give him the very last thread of smoke from this 
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one filling of some delicious weed, sown and harvested, 
assuredly, in some serener world than ours. That, of course, 
was nonsense : the pipe and its soothing incense were but 
messengers, symbols of this new peace. The source of it 
was a presence somewhere, an attentive ear. In a delectable 
drowsmess he undid his hands, pressed the warm pipe bowl 
in one of them, and let the arm fall outward at stretch 
among the leaves ; he laid the other arm across his eyes and 
in so doing he hid and yet gathered to him the image of 
Polly. She had fallen silent too, and was leaning forward, 
chin in hands, staring across him into the crumbling arches 
of the fire. 

He slept dreamlessly, maybe for ages; and when he awoke 
Polly sat above him still ; the line of the sunlight had crept 
just a little higher on her neck, and the long shadows of the 
trees had not topped the other side of the dingle. The fire 
was a heap of embers, crimson at the heart, coated with white 
ash like feather-down. He pushed the sticks together and, 
still in the manner of the seasoned traveller who methodi- 
cally pursues the daily round, he reminded Polly that there 
was one hour of sunshine left ; that they must leave soon 
after ; that he would bring fresh wood and build up the fire 
— they would set out warm. She raised her eyebrows, 
looked up and nodded without lifting the chin from her 
hands and he left her sitting ther^ the mate and indispens- 
able familiar of all his journeys, and of his indwelling too, 
past and to be. 

He strolled away, shin-deep in the dead leaves, and made 
them rustle and surge before him as he walked, like water at 
the stem of a driving ship — ^in a boyish satisfaction. Then 
he was like a salted, slow, contented woodman, in search of 
fuel to warm his hjKarth. On his way back, he paused with 
bis load upon the crest of a little naked rise. He looked out 
over an empty land— or all but empty, for there were not a 
dozen roofs in sight A land that cried out to the husband- 
man in him, reamkedwithin the hour, of neglect, and worse 
than that — ^indifference. And for a symbol of indifference, 
there, close at hand, were a hayrake and a disc-roller, rotting 
with exposure^ waist-deep in weeds; and beyond them, not 
half a mile away, at the homestead, empty shed& And down- 
under there, plumb eight thousand miles beneath his feet, 
where it was high summer now, these shameful thingi wen 

X 
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not : bat they had pride in the land there, because their men 
might look for yeoman independence from it That pride 
and hope were gone from here. The richest land on earth 
was falling into unfruitfulness here; and within gonshot, 
behind the shoulder of the hill over there, beneath that pall 
of smoke, were six million harry*driven fellow-creatures, and 
hunger in the by*streets. And food to nourish them, the 
bulk of it, must come to them overseas^ from the ends of 
earth, in vulnerable transports. England, for shame 1 

Well, well, a better time was on its way to her; and there 
were the forerunners of that happiness. Anthony saw 
visions of beatitude : but they were attainable, and of the 
earth. He set out for the dingle. His arm ached beneath 
its load of firewood. 

Polly had re-packed and strapped the basket ready for 
departure townward; she had spread the rug by the fire, 
upon an inner slope, so that the last of the sunlight should 
fsdl upon her, and was curled down upon it, her head pillowed 
on an arm. She was fast asleep. Anthony stood still a 
moment, filled his lungs in all their spaces with the sweet 
air, and held them filled. Here in the hip of earthy naked so 
long, and mother of ^all his miseries, lay everything he had 
ever craved to make this world a pleasant place. The 
answer he had come to hear was on its way to him. The 
austere, wise mother 1 

He made up the fire, drew a fold of the rug over Polly so 
that it covered her to the waist — for she had curled herself 
closer at the touch of a chilly breath that came out of the 
north, over the lip of the hollow, and wandered about it, like 
a scout of the belated hosts of winter. She smiled in her 
sleep as she felt the protecting warmth, and sighed happQy 
when he pushed dry leaves beneath her arm. 

He sat down to smoke in a profound contentment, in- 
finitely trustfal of this supreme counsellor of men, to await 
his answer. Shadow filled the dingle and overbrimmed its 
edges. Polly slept on. He watched the beautifiil warm, 
sleepy colour spread in her cheeks, the slow lift and fall of her 
breathing, the childish Mling apart of the lips. He watched 
the shadow-line, like something liquid and palpable, fed firom 
a spring in the earth, oreep upward on the naked trees, turn- 
ing them from gold to lead-colour. Memory and anticipation, 
knowledge and hope, were all fused tpgedier into some new 
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intelligence in him, as swift as lightning in its action, yet 
with 5ie spirit of true, wise indolence. The moving walls 
that part the living present, and things that were, and are to 
be, were all thrown down — ^his whole life was one clear terri- 
tory, with no frontiers. 

Polly stirred in her sleep : he brought his eyes from the 
shadow-line to meet hers, and made no other movement. 
There was the meaning of his coming here, made visible. 
The soul of her looked upon him, out of half-opened eyes ; 
it had the woman's longing, pure, warm, unashamed — ^and 
unpossessed. Body and soul had stayed within the gates of 
sleep, making possible this sublimity of candour. 

That new sense, or fusion of the common senses in him, 
gave him to know that if he called upon her name, or made 
the slightest movement towards her, then they two would live 
out their lives together, Anthony knew that, and was stone- 
8tiU. 

He was not to know in this life what was the strength that 
held him quiet. He was to call it by a hundred names, with 
cowardice and base caution amongst them, and magnanimity, 
and renunciation, and was to know the right word still want- 
ing. He had travelled far as he had watched the shadow- 
line, by travelled and untravelled roads, by camps that had 
been, and were to be ; and always with the true mate of his 
best imagination. Was this the mate, or another ? He gave 
his judgment up to mother earth, whether to claim or let the 
surrender pass. She held him stone-still. 

Polly closed her eyes and drifted down to sleep again. 
The sun was set : the shadow-line had risen until the trees 
were all lead-colour. And for Anthony the dingle, that was 
to have been the cradle of his happiness, was become the 
House of Fear. 

For Polly too. She started from the healing slumber and 
sat propped upon her hands, staring out towards the point of 
sundown, unspeakably afraid. 

*Take me home — ^take me home,' was all she said, or all 
that had any significance. Terror had stalked in upon her 
at the going down of the sun, not to drive her from the 
countryside but — far more dreadfully — to call her back to 
town. He knew very well that to attempt reassurance, or to 
withhold her would be as futile, dangerous and cruel as to 
bold a mother from her child that was within reach, and 
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drowning. He lent what speed he coald to that vmhappf^ 
silent journey. His castle in the air had crumbled on its 
base : he was confused, ashamed, enraged beyond all power 
of thought; guilty of some unimaginable foolishness, or the 
victim of malignant destigjE^e could not telL All that was 
real was Poll/s distress ; and to such small relief of that as 
was possible, by making haste, he addressed himself in 
silence. 

They passed through the tunnel-mouth, into the well of 
houses, together. Polly sped before him upstairs, on the 
wings of fear, and he followed dazedly. He paused on die 
first landing just for an instant, by Smyth's door, and went 
on, vagudy believing himself close at Polly's heels ; oneasf, 
but not afraid. And chiefly, he was feeling his way towards 
some deflniteness of mind in this confusion, wondermg bosilj 
who had left upon the doorstep of Smyth's room the moddj 
print of a narrow shoe-sole ; and whether this, and the cob- 
web swinging free from the lintel now, meant tre^wssen 
here, or ... ? 

A heavy thud, somewhere overhead, and a muffled stamp- 
ing, and then silence, shook him out of his foolish preoccupa- 
tion. He went at speed, but on tiptoe, upstairs, looking for 
the sight of Polly's skirt at every turning. Her door was 
open when he reached it ; within, the room was filled with 
yellow lamplight, and a stillness that was frightful 

Anthony c^ed up all his strength, thrust his head slowlj 
forward and looked within the House of Fear. 

He told himself that be had known what he should see 
there. Close beyond the threshold was Polly, with her back 
to him, bent forward, and both hands to her mouth. The 
great chair had been tossed backward and lay overturned. 
Gristwood was upstanding, and held a knife in his huge fist 
above him, the blade pointing downward — a carving-knife, 
Anthony's own gift to Polly — ^pointing for the left shoulder of 
Smyth, who stood quietly facing the madman. 

Anthony looked on without a tremor, even in a fine ex- 
hilaration, as one who keeps the gate of death. Brute 
strength and a mad lust of killing ; and serene and perfect 
courage, unarmed, stood eye to eye and fought to a finish, in 
total silence. A thing to fear in memory; but in the act, 
magnificent He speculated, quite coolly— any slightest 
soimd or movement, and the knife would fiiiU. Smyth was a 
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boxer: would he swerve in time? If not . . . The blade, 
should it pass the collar-bone unchecked, would shear down- 
ward through the lung, and find the heart. He measured 
blade and body with his eye — ^yes : it would reach. Then 
his own turn would come . . . Remember ... If there was 
time for it — ^a straight, smashing blow on the madman's 
throat or temple ; and then ... get him by wrist and hand, 
snap them together, and the hand would open, the knife 
drop . • . A veteran brawler had taught him that: he re- 
called the very features of the grizzled rogue. Surely, that 
creeping of tiie scalp could mean nothing but that his hair 
was whitening as he stood. 

* Put down the knife, my man. Put down the knife. It's 
only Polly come back, you see ; come back to you. Put 
down the knife. We'U hide it, you and I, and find the 
villain, safe enough, and kill him, you and I, never fear. 
Put it down, put it down.' 

It was the voice that had quelled the drunken riot, that 
night of Anthony's first coming here. Or it began so, then 
tailed off into a sleepy, insistent sing-song. As it quieted, 
the madman blinked, swayed, heavily and more heavily. He 
let fall the knife. Smyth moved like a boxer, all of a piece, 
and let it go by. The madman crumpled down upon the 
floor, feeling about him with the huge hands, blubbering and 
making the senseless, most pitiful and hideous noises of a 
weeping idiot 

Polly was rocking on her feet and groping sightlessly 
about her. Anthony dropped his basket and hurried towards 
her. But Smyth had got his foot upon the knife ; without 
stooping, he drew it from the madman's reach, and with a 
backward fling of the foot sent it flying behind him close by 
Anthony as he came into the room : Anthony picked it up 
and carried it to the basket, dropped upon the landing. He 
prised open the lid and forced the knife amongst the relics of 
their picnic. 

Smyth had caught the fainting Polly in his arms and laid 
her outstretched upon the floor. Her hands lay palm upper- 
most beside her — so they had trailed upon the carpet, that 
day of the literary At Home. Smyth's left arm was about 
her neck, raising the head a little — Anthony saw the scarred 
knuckles ; with his right hand, that held a folded newspaper, 
he was fanning the white face. Till he looked up, it was 
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just the methodic helper of the sick and injured, nnemotkaBl, 
brave and wise: when the face was turned to him, then 
Anthony saw the eyes of Saint Spitfire, who had re^oand his 
heritage of passion — chanced upon, once, in the open, where 
humanity has kinship with the dements, and lost awhile. 

Anthony knew all that was written in these things boieatli 
his eyes, even without pausing on his way to the monstrcNis 
thing that once had been a man, and but now something bx 
more terrible than a famished lion; and was now — ^what? 
Gristwood, descendant of sturdy freemen . . . Anthony ss9 
visions of rich, empty lands, and had no thought now cf ^^ 
peopling them . . . Gristwood sat upon the floor, and 
mowed and slobbered. A huge, demented ap^ a . . . 
Anthony's place was here, Smyth's yonder : it was, for poor 
Anthony, to cry, or go killing mad himself, or, methodicallj 
and drily, just stand to his post And, of course^ he stood: 
there was no choice for him. 

He set the great chair upon its feet and hoisted the gibber- 
ing creature into it, tied him there and went for the beery a- 
sergeant of Marines, that he might stand on guard above the 
monster. He called a cab, gave Smyth a hand to set the 
dazed Polly in it— to be taken, for her life's sake, to Mn. 
Herron-Vallance's own bed — and saw Saint Spitfire foUow her. 
When Smyth had a foot upon the step, the pair shook hands» 
with nice formality in the act, but making exchange of the 
messages men dare not speak — for their dignity's sake. 

Then Anthony went composedly to work, hunting up 
officers of the law— custodians of the dead, the insane, the 
forsaken. They were all competent, most cheerful and kind 
And when that was done, he had dark dramatic thoughts of 
bridges and the black water and . . . and how the tale of 
him, cast up at Greenwich, would read in the newspapers. 
When he pondered these things, however, he was on his way 
to dine, and his appetite proved excellent, and chance 
acquaintances interesting, if remote. 

Later, he paid the last of his many calls, as familiar, to die 
tenements. In the waste of night, behold him, a sentry on 
patrol, up and down the dirty gallery outside the House of 
Fear — an empty habitation now — and the girl-child asleep 
against his heart. The little terror-ridden soul — he found, 
when he returned from his pleasant dinner in the palace of 
leisure — ^but for him must have gone out into, that black un- 
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known that was ever near and to-night had dosed in upon it. 
He had power over that darkness, and had used it He had 
fought with Erl King, and routed him: he knew himself 
a winner, for the little face at his heart was rosy in its sleep. 
Kingdom and sceptre, all shrunk to this, a little living bundle 
in his arms. Had he done well to use his strength — ^were 
she not happier with Erl King? He did not know, but . • . 
the child slept as children should. 

• ■ • • • 

Polly's hand was lifted from the house, and it had fallen. 
It was her touch and presence that kept a life that was only 
pain, in the stricken girl : when she missed these, her hold 
slackened. She died, peacefully, as the sun went down. 

The father, listening in his chair, could have heard no 
sound, for oiUy the Sister was there, a daughter of silence. 
But he must have fdt the presence of death; and in that 
presence the shadow slipped from his soul. He must have 
hidden the knifey with a murderer's cunning, in the chair. 
Then he waited, to hear upon the stairs the footstep of the 
man who had wronged his girl in there. Several went and 
came, but he gave no sign. At last he heard the betrayer 
and rose up to kiU — Polly. 

The Reverend Cyril Wells-Smyth, for the third time in his 
life had acted, that day, so as to wound the orthodox. He 
was the leader, that afternoon, at a meeting of the charitable : 
and at the moment when his aid and presence were most 
essential, he rose and hurried out, making no explanation or 
apology. He went out as though some one, in sore distress, 
had odled him. He looked in at his old rooms, gathering 
dust in their foisaken orderliness, then he went above, into 
the House of Fear. The girl was dead ; and so he sat to 
wait, knowing himself needed, and why. He faced the occu- 
pant of the great armchair. And when he was called-^to 
give a life for a life — he rose up and did as Anthony had 
seen him da 



CHAPTER XLI 

Amtront la j on his back^ in a green oasis — in the ^nog 
grass. Not amongst the sick and wonnded from the dtf, 
unless this were to be regarded as one of them, rescued aod 
convalescent — ^this girl-child» who sat within his arm, with 
his body and the earth for her support, making dusy-diains 
and singing to herself a wandering improvisation, without 
words and needing none, of happiness. The small voice d 
the child, the song of running water near by, the resoandmg 
chorus of the birds — a symphony to the joy of Uving, with 
triumphant strife and challenge for a ground-note — these 
were in his ears, instead of that undersong of London. High 
woods, a marvel of mw greenery, bordered his oasis; and 
up-stream to the leftward, beyond an iron fence, there rose a 
fiirzy common, threaded with green alley-ways of sward, with 
clumps of red-boled, dusky-plumed firs on the higher places. 
Down through the common, under the fence, cleaving 
the green oasis, into a copse, down-stream, that closed the 
view like a wall— ran the brook, singing in its pebbly 
shallows, hurrying silently in the slanting readies, lingerix:^ 
in the pools. 

Down there, beyond the copse, for half a mile or so the 
stream, so far undisciplined from its source, was harnessed 
and controlled — made to leap in a cascade^ dammed, and 
broadened to a little lake ; set winding to the fancy of a first- 
class landscape gardener ; deflected undeiground, a little of 
it, and brought to light again in a triple spray that leapt, from 
a conch held to his mouth by a leaden merman, and fell tink- 
ling in a marble basin inhabited by fat gold-fish. And then, 
having served as ornament, the water was set to menial 
offices, made to drive a pulsometer pump and so to lift a 
part of itself by its own strength, to tanks hidden in the roof 
of a house near by— tanks that fed the wash-tub and the 
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kitchen boiler and filled the housemaid's paiL Wild nature, 
perfectly controlled; blind forces ruled by intelligence — 
these were apt things to be found in the house and territory 
of Mrs. Herron-Vallance. 

Anthony had lain with his hat over his eyes ; his thoughts 
were busy and he was quite indifierent to them. It had been 
so with him of late, and so it was to remain. 

Indifference — that was the only wear. Indifference . • . 
He drew in his arm to feel the body of little Ada within it 
and against him. The arm came empty to his side ; he sat 
up and called her, softly, then louder. There was no answer, 
and he could not see her anywhere. It was not possible to 
guess which way she had gon^ for the grass was trodden 
eversrwhere by sheep. Her daisies, strung and loose, were 
scattered about the place where she had sat The pool was 
not ten yards away; the ^ass sloped all the way to it, and 
curved, he knew, at the bnnk — treacherously, for little feet — 
above deep water. As he ran to look under the lip, Anthony 
was helplessly afraid, as he had never been before, even 
in the House of Fear. There was nothing in the pool, 
nothing but clear spring water and a few startled minnows. 
Below the pool, this side the dense copse, were open 
shallows; would she wander up-stream or down, or had she 
strayed into the woods? She would stay in the open, by the 
singing water, where she could feel the pass under her naked 
feet, and would make for that sunny wilderness beyond the 
fence. He ran the brook upward, searched every cranny 
hidden beneath curving green edges, scanned the strips of 
mud and pebbles for the print of tiny feet, kept an eye upon 
the edges of the woods, and came to the boundary fence, 
having seen and found nothing. He steadied himself on the 
topmost rail but one and looked out amongst the green aisles 
and thickets of bramble and furze. There was a spot of 
crimson on the grass by the entrance of one green alley-way, 
glowing like some big exotic flower, or else . . . He ran for 
it, taking the river in his stride. Of course, she had seen the 
crimson thing — it would be visible from where they had been 
together; her eyes, quicker than his to spy out wonders, 
would have seen it — she would take it, bless her, for an im- 
perial tent, set up to shelter the Empress of the Little People 
that lived in the common ; he had convinced her that they 
were all kind, here; to be seen only by children, who must 
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search for them quietly, though not by stealth. She hmd set 
out to see. 

The crimson thing was the corner of an open sunshade 
reposing handle in air upon the grass. And in the bay of a 

Seen aisle beyond it, Anthony the indifferent found his 
sloped. 

It was a lovers' meeting, as of old, and perfect now, on the 
man's part : ferocity, that made it only the kinder, however, 
was no longer wanting — ^he had learned much since that 
afternoon in the tenements. And, lover-like, again, alter 
such cruel severance^ they were totally indifferent upon d»e 
matter of lookers-on. It was only when Anthony had told 
and practised every kind of outrageous foolishness such as 
occurred to him as appropriate that he noticed, rather he re- 
called, that the child and he were not alone together. There 
were people about — he had rated them, upon his forioos 
arrival, with all other things on earth, just then ; except the 
one diminutive, overlookal in his sweeping classification — 
rated them as merged in one huge waste of indifference. 

There were people about — to be sure, there was the sun- 
shade, and books were strewn upon the grass, and sketrhing 
tools. These he saw first, upon his slow return to circum- 
spection, and they struck him, curiously, as an offence : they 
jarred upon him as a senseless, inaniaiate intrusion upon this 
wonder of living — this, in his arms, and the scolding and 
challenging of the birds, and the marvel of the springtide. 
And his resentment towards the dead things was transferred 
mysteriously to the living analogue of them. Naturally : their 
indifference shocked him. Here was art divorced from life 
with a vengeance. There were two women, a little way ofl^ 
and they sat stone-still, and with averted heads, so as to hide 
his unseemly rompings. Unseemly! Two women, and a 
man, who read, or — far more insultingly — pretended to read, 
in a slim book; the pages were rough, like drawing-paper, 
and had big margins and, what Grant had once, in his 
measured contempt, called * chewed edges.' 

Anthony set down the child, tugged his waistcoat into 
proper trim, shut his wild man in the cupboard, and 
promised him a thrashing if he should break out again or 
jeer and hoot at the keyhole; remembered that he was the 
guest and familiar of the local gentry, and had a character if 
not a conscience to heed, and was properly behaved. He 
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ivaS} in truth, an actor upon a stage, not perfectly sure of 
himself, yet conscientious, and capable enough; and so he 
emphasised the part, carried it indeed, at the outset, peril- 
ously near burlesque. He drew near the group, addressed 
himself to the studious gentleman, and with a formal sin- 
cerity accounted for his tempestuous intrusion. He had 
meant to work up to an apology for disturbing the peace of 
these folk, but withheld it, seeing that his arrival and goings- 
on had left them quite unstirred. 

The reader moved his eyes from the book and attended 
closely to Anthony's address, looking sidelong towards the 
ground; and he pondered before replying. Evidently this 
was a precisian of some sort. He was dressed in roomy 
clothes of coarse woollen cloth, a delicate fawn colour, with 
large buttons of some grey metal, hammered into a curious 
device ; he wore a red tie, a shirt of fine grey wool and large 
brown shoes, evidently built upon some original, hygienic 
plan, and laced from the toe upward with raw-hide thongs. 

Having pondered sufficiently, he looked up at Anthony, 
evidently to make investigation, and thus be sure of finding 
a suitable rejoinder. Without doubt he was strikingly hand- 
some, with his thick chestnut hair in thoughtful disorder, 
deep eyes with a curious golden shine in them, his finely 
cut lips, and ruddy beard cleverly trimmed so as to look at 
once decorous and bold: it was certainly extraordinarily 
becoming. He was clean, strong, had downright beauty; 
and yet — ^his answer being still delayed — ^Anthony, grown 
acutdy observant, had leisure to note an anomaly that 
perturbed him most strangely. The face had no lines 
upon it, no mark at all of age, care, thought, conflict, or 
the weather; it had the man's colour, and was as smooth 
as marble. It suggested a book, finely bound, and with all 
its pages blank. 

One of the women, seeming to find the lengthened silence 
irksome, stirred, drawing Anthony's eyes to her : they were 
keen with wonder at some unshapen excitement that the 
man's face and its look of warped or suspended virility had 
called up in him. 

'Alice!' he called loudly — 'Alice!' and was aware that 
BO he had cried out to Polly amid the fish-barrows ; yet not 
so, for there was more than welcome in the note. 

Something more; for a moment he knew not what He 
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had not seen her since that day in his mother's drawing- 
room, when the palace of fine sentiments had been so rud^ 
shattered by the fainting of overdriven Polly. She looked 
up at him now, neither pleased nor resentful nor dismayed, 
but in a studious, cold, unnatural calm. And then her fiacc 
was turned to that other man's, as to a guide, to be followed 
trustfully in all times of doubt The stranger's toc^e was 
loosed upon the instant: without a flicker of that weird still* 
ness of face, or any change of eye, he addressed Anthony 
with fluency in a clear, ringing, flexible baritone, that 
dwelt fondly — ^as if for very joy in the art and exercise of 
perfect speech — upon the open syllables and the manifold 
redundances. 

' A friend ? An old friend, I will presume to guess. How 
jolly — ^how very jolly indeed! And rodly, Mr. liiis-ter — ?* 

Anthony heard his own name in the voice of Alice — ^like 
an echo, bodiless and remote — and another, that of Mr. 
Auberon Carless, and a third, that of Miss Millicent Carless; 
felt that he acted as became him, outwardly ; also that by 
reason of some unaccountable ferment within him, the furzy 
and brambly common and the tall pine-dumps swung qoiedy 
round, circle-wise, as he made his acknowledgments, with 
these three and their strewn belongbgs for a pivot, and 
steadied themselves again. 

' Mr. Britten. Do not — I even pray that you will not — 
charge me with discourtesy for my silence — protracted, I'm 
aware, so as to trench upon technical discourtesy.' 

Anthony repressed an impulse to reply in the vernacular 
of the by-streets, and protested gravely that he had no 
thought of discourtesy. 

'It's extremely kind of you, extremely kind, and — may I 
add? — wise, too. Give me leave to say why, in my view, 
wisdom attends upon your generosity. It will account to 
you by anticipation for all my — say our— eccentricities. My 
trade is in words, you see, and in ideas, and in both I may 
claim, not unfairly, a certain readiness. Now, when I find 
myself bereft of both ' 

He certainly had aptness and grace of movement: he 
pleasantly signified an unusual bewilderment. 

Anthony nodded slowly. 'I know,' he said, 'I know. 
I 've often been gravelled myself, just that way, by realities. 
I — ^really I — beg your pardoa I should say ' 
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What he should have said was not known, even to himself. 
Alice had looked up at him, conveying a rebuke, but shadowy 
and dim, like that sound of his name in her voice. The 
other lady — to Anthony, so far, merely a something rigorous 
atiid grey — shuddered as at a profaning of holy diings. 
Anthony, as if he dared not take his eyes from the trio, 
felt about for the child, and held her dosely against 
himself. 

But Mr. Carless, shaking back his chestnut hair, laughed, 
melodiously and long, in evident if strange enjoyment. ' A 
thrust,' he trolled, ' a shrewd and palpable thrust 1 A buffet, 
I say.' He rubbed his crown and bellowed musically. 
• Oh — ^ho — — o I A righteous and right-merited drubbing. 
The head of a presumptuous novice well broken in a bout 
at quarter-staff*! We babblers of unessential things are silent 
when the normal fronts us. Millicent i Alice 1 I reject — 
this once I spurn— your sympathy; I chaige you to confer it 
upon my worthier, victorious opponent' 

Hereupon Mr. Carless rose up, faced Anthony, and was 
precise and gravely cordial. 'Mr. Britten, sincerely I beg 
you to overlook my excessiveness. When this — this little 
messenger — arrived,' he looked down at the child, who 
promptly, and in evident mistrust, hid herself behind 
Anthony, 'and you followed, I was the foolish Quixote, 
astride this spavined Rosinante.' He negligently waved and 
threw down the slim book. ' I was in the clouds. I own, 
frankly I own, that I looked upon your coming as an in- 
trusion. Most unwarrantably I so regarded it Well now, 
a kinder fate than I deserved first held me from telling my 
resentment, and still held me silent, even in face of your very 

complete and considerate explanation. The silence you ' 

again, whimsically, he pretended a sore head. 'Yet I daim 
wisdom for that silence, as I suggested wisdom in your for- 
giveness of it : do they not ' — he pointed, deprecatingly, to 
the book — '"learn in silence what they teach in song?" 
And again : nad I defied the nobler counsel of silence and 
blundered into speech, should I not have intruded un- 
pardonably upon a chance meeting — a truly delightful fore- 
gathering—of old friends? But there. Tut, tut! my 
speech bewrayeth me again. Millicent, shall we stroll, and 
leave these friends to seclusion and reminiscence?' 

They stroUai away, his hand upon his sister^s shoulder. 
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* You are staying in the neighbourhood? ' he looked romid 
to ask, and Anthony nodded. ' Good, good 1 We will hare 
another bout of the staves. I will champion that silence^ 
even to the extent of many volumes.' He waved a very 
graceful oil fnme 



CHAPTER XLII 

That sonorous and fluent speech had become to Anthony 
wellnigh intolerable. He watched the two till they dis- 
appeared behind a thicket, looked up to the blue sky and 
down at the girl. She was regarding him and the child, but 
clearly heeding neither. He was inexpressibly grieved, or 
shocked, or enraged — ^for the life of him he could not tell 
which — to notice in her face that same smooth immobility 
which had confounded him when he saw it in the fieure of the 
precisian. The slim book had fallen at her feet : the child 
wriggled herself free of Anthony, picked up the book and sat 
down contentedly to search for pictures in it. 

Alice cried out as if in pain. * Not that, not that one. 
Give it me. 1 11 get you another.' She held out both hands 
for the book. 

Ada held it to her and mutely appealed to Anthony for 
protection. 

'It's all right, Alice,' he said, *I Ve taught her to handle 
books as carefully as I do myself.' Then as Alice refused to 
be comforted — ' Here, Ada, hand over.' 

The cause of this strange anxiety was given up to him at 
once; he gathered, and gave to the child in exchange for it, 
half a dozen other books that lay about. He made a leisurely 
study of the get-up and title-page of the precious volume be- 
fore he laid it in the extended hands. They closed eagerly 
upon it, and Alice forthwith subsided into her abnormal 
quietude. 

' So,' he said, ' Mr. Carless is a poet, then ; and this is a 
presentation copy, inscribed by the author. Like my clumsy 
ignorance to cU^s it as common paper. May I smoke? 
What a very handsome fellow he is. Mighty clever too, I 
should think.' 

He had sat himself down while talking, at the feet of Alice 
and between her and the child, who came, bringing her books, 
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to lean against him and indostriously to search for pictom 
The touch of the child, who would not be parted from him, 
and the sound of common speech, stayed, though it did not 
in the least explain a dim, ¥dld longing in him to do Tioleoce 
to somebody. He filled his pipe, as always in the open air, 
exactly in the manner of the slow-handed, idle labourer. 
Alice looked on impassively at the process, nursed the book 
of poems in her lap ; answered and agreed to his questions 
and remarks, as an echo answers and agrees. 

He told himself, sternly, that this remoteness and quietude, 
this stillness of a face once as diangeful as water, and as con- 
stant to its law — ^was as nothing to him in his indifference. 
Yet he dared not watch it silently : not that he cared, or was 
curious even as to the cause of this strictured animation: 
only, as in his opening encounter with the poet, there was 
something outrageous and unnatural in it, something that, if 
he looked upon it steadily, must be fled from, or else . . . 
He remembered Smyth and his galloping horseman in the 
dark, and hurried again into commonplace^ as to a refuge. 

He told her, as they tell who discourse of quite inconse- 
quential things, that he was staying, just over there, in the 
house of Mrs. Herron-Vallance, and asked where she herself 
was staying. At a cottage, the echo told him, on the edge 
of the common here, with Mr. Auberon Cariess and his sister. 
Had she ever heard of his hostess — an interesting personage? 
That question must have travelled far to reach her intelligence, 
or the outer porches of her attention, for the answer wis 
long a-coming. Mrs. Herron-Vallance? No. Or, possibly, 
she had heard the name; she could not tell; it ccmveyed 
nothing. 

'My! that's a pity, Alice.' Anthony continued, like a 
shallow-pated, persistent bore, brimming with tittle-tattle, 
needing only an ear, blind to sympathy. 'You really must 
come and see my collection. All be delighted. Who hasnt 
seen Mrs. Herron-Vallance hasn't lived, certainly hasn*t 
seen the face of anomaly.' He laughed, with superfluous 
vigour. • A Republic — ^no, no, that 's absurd — an enlightened 
anaichv, tempered by despotism. I tell her so : we have 
splendid fights. And the cream of the joke is: nobody 
minds. All the neighbours round-^you know the types — any 
given neighbourhood in this diluvian countryside, and there 
you are^ all of a pattern, like the little men and women of 
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Noah's ark. I washed yours, once, and all the paint came off« 
Heavens, how you cried— and raged ! Remember ? ' 

•No.' 

'I don't believe it Well, these neighbours. Do you 
know, they're the very friendliest, and I 'm perfectly certain 
they 're the most tolerant, on earth, and the straightest, and 
the most patient And^ the most courteous. Don't you think 
so?' 

' It hadn't occurred to me.' 

'Think it over. I 'm convinced. In little things, you see 
it. Over my blunders at cards — I 'm the champion duffer of 
the world; and the howlers I come everywhere. So long 
as you don't pretend: that's it. It's a good breed: im- 
mense ; and. Lord, how dim, and circumscribed 1 Nationally, 
I mean. Are you keen on politics ? ' 

Alice shuddered faintly. ' No.' 

* I am. You 're not a revolutionary of some sort, are you ? ' 
She dandled the book in her hands. Again the answer 

was long a'<x)ming. The face had not stirr^. • Not ' — the 
echo told him — ' of any sort that would be heard of in politics 
—or the County.' 

Little Ada hdd up for his approval a tail-piece she had dis- 
covered in one of the books. He ecstatically admired it 
' That, my angel out of the dry well, is a ship in a storm ; a 
ship that never sailed, in a storm that never blew, nor ever 
will, putting out for the land where all the Squirms live.' 

•Why?' 

'Presumably because she thinks shell get there, the 
looney.' 

•Where?' 

' To Squirm-land, I 'm saying, where all the Squirms live, 
and have not their being.' 

•Who?' 

•Shall I whip you with rods?' The child pressed herself 
tightly against him. 'With rods pickled in — tears? The 
Squirms' — ^he continued slowly and clearly — 'are people 
that go about telling one another how happy they are, be^ 
cause . . . Well, that's harder.' 

•Because why?' 

• Roughly, because what is, isn't ; and what isn't, oughter ; 
and if water ran up hill instead of down, and rain fell out 
of the ground into clouds, instead of t'other way on, there 

Y 
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would be stirring times in the tank-market, and incalcalaUe 
disturbances in water-company shares. I trust I make mjsdf 
perfectly dear.' 

She nodded contentedly, and was o£f in search of more 
inctures. Alice had looked on at the interlude with on- 
focussed eyes. Anthony addressed her cheerfully as before. 

'Then you're not looking for a revolution amongst the 
politicals, or the County ? ' 

As before, she dandled the book, and searched die land- 
scape, seeming to find it empty. ' No. For me^ thej do not 
exist' 

' Quite so/ He rolled his head as if to renounce foolish 
hopes, and squinted into his pipe-bowL 'You might as well 
look for a revolution amongst the bricks in a brick-yard 
They 're as sedate and four-square as that Good building- 
Stuff and « . . Wanted : a builder. However, that *s politics, 
or Statecraft — more hopeless still. Let me see. Did yon 
ever hear of the Reverend Cyril Wells-Smyth ? ' 

Her eyes roamed by him out of the landscape, and back 
again. * A clergyman ? ' 

'I see you lump the cloth in with the County, and the 
l^islators. However, you may dock this one of his title 
and give no offence.' He blew thoughtfully into the pip^ 
and laughed again, briefly and suddenly. 'Where did I see 
you last, Alice?' 

' In your mother's dmwing-room, last March twelvemonth, 

when ' she had answered with almost readiness, but 

checked herself coldly. ' I am not sure.' 

'I am. At the notorious tea-party, when I . . .' He 
dropped the airy manner on a sudden, breathed deeply^ thrice ; 
his eyes narrowed keenly, and he fixed them sidelong on 
hers. ' I wrecked that tea-party, you remember? ' 

' I recollect some awkwardness.' 

'Some awkwardness' — he nodded lightly and rapidly. 
' Come, Alice, you know what led up to the smash, every 
detail of it ; and what followed for you and Hilda and me^ 
after I had pulled down the house — the house of shams, as 
you agreed.' 

He saw a stirring in the depths of her eyes — a flaw in that 
grotesque indifference to living things. But it was no sooner 
manifested than she closed the eyes upon 0^ and he was left 
to look trenchantly at a face with die colour of life in it, and 
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no souL Was it cowardly, he wondered, to torn a sister's 
inner confidences into weapons of assault ? No : there was a 
time for the flinging away of scruples ; all was fair in . . . war. 
And he must make war upon this — this stagnancy or dis- 
tortion of the spirit ; a thing so palpable that it had affronted 
him here, even before he had seen the face of one of them 
— make war, or run away. 

While she sat with closed eyes, Alice lifted and lowered 
the book in her caressing way, and laid it on her knees, fold- 
ing her hands upon it. Anthony could have plucked it from 
her and stamped upon it as one stamps upon a reptile. When 
he looked from it to her, the eyes were open and she was en- 
wrapped again in that unholy calm. 

' I remember it all,' the voice, speaking through immeasur- 
able distances, was telling him. ' It passed in another world, 
Anthony.' 

The sound of his name, spoken by her from that impene- 
trable £Eistness, filled him with unaccountable rage. He would 
not show it till he should come face to face with the hidden 
cause of this estrangement Then for the good hour that 
had eluded him so long. Meantime, cunning was the word. 
Or was this the turning at last that was to lead him the way 
Gristwood had gone? But surely not He pored awhile 
with Ada over the books : the garden of childhood was open 
to him, anyhow; the exercise cleared and steadied him; 
gave him back his airiness of manner and redoubled the 
watchfulness beneath it. 

' Another world ? I 'm afraid I 've stopped in the old one. 
I 've never yet in all my rambles struck any but the one way 
of leaving it, the popular — well, the compulsory way.' 

* There is another way.' 

* I shall be keen to hear of it, Alice ; and to know how 
you get on in the new one. Thank heaven, I 've kept an 
open mind. Meantime, shall we compare notes?' 

He saw the ghost of a smile. ' There can be no com- 
paring.' 

' I didn't say, compare worlds, Alice. Look, I 'm sitting 
at your feet, with mere humankind, amongst inferiors: I 
don't presume to equality. But I do want news of old 
friends, and to tell news. How are we to establish 
communications 7 ' 

For the first time she answered readily. 'Given the true 
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mentality^ the right spiritoal attitude, the true oneness wiA 
nature, and you are free of all communications, and silence 
is more intimate than speech/ 

He repeated the phrases attentively, looking sidelong down 
upon the busy child. He had heard Mr. Auberon Carless 
speak there ; it was his own theme, in another key. ' How 
splendid that sounds. Lifts you out of and above this riot 
we call human life, I expect ? What do you call it? Bat I 
doubt it's closed, whatever it is, to unintellectaal, doll dogs 
like me.' 

'It has no name — ^because to name is to impose limits^ 
and infinity has none. It is not closed, and is free to every 
one, like the air, that is merged in infinity. It does not lift 
you above life : it is life.* 

' But life 's a shindy, if you take a hand in it — a conflict, 
I mean. And if you don't, you 're bored ; at least I am, or 
just indifferent, as I believed I was, half an hour ago, when 
I thought this kiddy might have gone and drovmed hersell' 

'Ah, but that is the grosser life, that of conflict or 
boredom or anxiety — the life that sees no further than the 
immediate, with its passions and appetites. The life that 
sees beyond, accepts inevitable destiny, is merged in the 
universal, is not to be fretted and tortured by fugitive 
things; it defies sorrow and pain, even, by acceptance.' 

She had Mr. Carless's own fluency, and her £ace was as 
still as his. Anthony was nodding, enlightened, as it seemed, 
and in profound agreement. 

'This is a revelation, Alice, nothing less. I want to know 
all about this.' He brooded, his eyes upon her feet. 'I 
begin to understand, what startled me when I rushed in hexe 
just now, before I even saw you: that was the marvelloos 
repose of you people. It's all in that, isn't it? My mad 
hurry and anxiety, and your peace. Now, if I had your 
secret ' 

' There is no secret, Anthony ; it is common property, like 
the air, that leads outward, to the confines of space.' 

'But that's better and better. If I had this serenity and 
— and it had happened, what I feared — ' he stroked the head 
of the child ; she looked up rapturously, and went on widi 
her searching — ' I shouldn't have minded, eh ? ' 

He turned sharply to her, to see the eyes closed again. 
They opened as before. 
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' I did not' say there would be no sorrow ; I said you could 
learn to defy it, by looking beyond — by living self con- 
sciously ; by acceptance, by attaining to oneness with funda- 
mental nature, which is immensity.' 

'But I understand — I do understand,' he said quickly, as 
if his breath had failed him. * I understand what puzzled 
me when I broke in here — your calm. Maybe I shall learn 
it too, maybe not. But 111 confess to you, Alice: Mr. 
Carless was offended, and confessed it handsomely. I'll 
allow to a vulgar longing that laid hold of me at first, to 
shake him out of his caJm, by kicking if necessary — ^and you 
too, when I saw you ; not by violence in your case, of course. 
Confession's a first step towards reformation, isn't it? It 
was ignorant prejudice, I expect ? ' ' 

' Ignorance is not a fault, Anthony, only a limitation ; and 
prejudice is no worse.' 

'Come now,' he exclaimed heartily, 'that's generous; 
these communications are getting laid down hand over fist ; 

that 's you of old time ; that 's the Alice — ^the girl I ' He 

laughed vehemently. 'It's my old self made me laugh. 
1 11 confess some more, for the good of my soul. Here 's die 
brutal truth of it : your calmness shocked me — there ! And 
no doubt my anxiety and demonstrativeness struck you as 
extremely silly.' 

'Well,' she amended gently, 'as something I had out- 
lived.' 

'Yes. It must have been jealousy on my part; being 
still in that muddy old world, I was going to — ^but that 's not 
a pretty image, mud-throwing. It 's just this : everything in 
your life and mine since I saw you last — I've only learned 
yours since Christmas — and everything before then, too, 
went galloping through my head — Csesarl like cavalry 
charging guns — and I was in a rage because you seemed to 
have forgotten it' 

' I have forgotten nothing. I saw it all, too, when I saw 
you.' 

' That 's the wonderful thing. You saw all that, and didn't 
mind. All that And I, in my muddy condition of mind, I 
was — well, how was it? I saw the common-land spin round, 
with you as a centre. The old world spinning round the 
new — ^yourself— as a centre; there shquld be an omen in 
that. And there was never a flicker in your soul ? ' 
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' No ; that is the gift To see, and be stilL' 

'The very word, Alice! To see, and reflect e veij i Uuu g, 
and be still There was the outrage^ to me: it was like 
coming to the seashore, in a howlii^ gale, and finding the 
sea as still as glass.' 

' The depths of the sea are always still/ 

'Yes, and so are the drowned men, down there. BA 
there's the wonder: what I found, frankly, shocking, yoa set 
out to prove beatific. God, but it's an interesting worid 
after all, with antagonisms like that in it ; and an boor i^ I 
called myself a chronic indifferent' 

'There is no antagonism, Anthony, and no indifference;' 

' On your side of the fence,' he agreed heartily, ' no. Bo: 
on mine ! And it occurs to me — ' he made a lengthened 
study of his watch — 'yes, it's lunch-time, near-by : Ada, mj 
cherub from the House of . . . Put away the books.' 

He rose, the child with him: she put her hand m his. 
' Do you know who this is ? ' he asked of Alice. 

Since that last closing of the eyes, her quietude had re- 
mained totally unstirred. ' Yes.' 

'Where she comes from, what she stands for; who her 
people are — and were ? ' 

'Yes.' 

' Why then, Alice, this gift of yours, this steadiness of 
soul, is incomparable. You see, I have none of it ; there 
isn't any, my side of the fence. The nearest attainable over 
there, is only a kind of vegetable travesty of yours. WeVre 
both been tried since that day of the tea-party, about as 
sorely as flesh and spirit can be tried, haven't we? Bodi 
been down into hell, as I know now.' 

'Yes, both.' 

'And you have found a bomb-proof, ball-proof sh^ter; 
and I'm still under fire — never mind if it's only a hu^ 
they're firing at Should I be reckoned just an undesirable 
intruder if I asked for another peep or so at your quiet place ? ' 

'You would be ever so welcome. And there can be no 
intrusion where there are no boundaries.' 

He had bis eyes upon the book in her hands, and nodded 
towards it. 'Alice' — something rose at his throat, and he 
swallowed fiercely — ' I am as much in earnest as a man may 
be. Call me a prisoner crying out for somebody to set me 
free. You have the key in your hands, haven't you ? ' 
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She looked down also. 'Yes, it is a key. There are 
others.' 

*And that's the locksmith, isn't he — that uncommonly 
handsome and generous fellow who behaved so con- 
siderately?' 

'Yes.' 

'Will you lend it to me, till to-morrow; give me a chance 
of liberty ? I won't scoff in any case, I promise you.' 

She hesitated, holding the book closer to her. 'Mr, 
Carless himself would be charmed — I 'm sure^— -' 

* Of course he would. But how should he start upon me 
in all my ignorance ; it would be a rank injustice to him, and 
it might spoil my chances: let me face him presently, as 
your pupiL' 

She gave up the book to him ; he made as if to snatch it 
eagerly, but ended by taking it slowly from her hands and 
pocketing it with scrupulous care. 

He set the child upon his shoulder; she took off his hat 
and handed it down to him, and steadied herself by means of 
a tiny hand and arm curled about his forehead. ' Ada ? Say 
good-bye to the pretty lady; who knows if you will ever see 
her again in this world.' 

* Good-bye^ pitty ladye.' 

An echo to the greeting was returned once again from 
vast distances. She had looked up to answer, and for the 
first time the stillness of the face was rufHed. It might have 
been the shadow of perplexity or surprise that came and went 
upon the forehead ; or it might have been only a mechanical 
disturbance, caused from without, for in her sight the head 
of the child must have been raised against the akyi and to-day 
the blue was dazzlingly bright 

•Till to-morrow, Alice.' 

•Tillto-monow.' 



CHAPTER XLIII 

That indifference of Anthony's, so called by hinisdf and 
variously regarded by others, had not been suffered to innde 
the garden of childhood. In that adaptable pleasumoe 
dramas of delight were enacted daily. There was no fcn^ 
telling the scope, b^;inning or outcome of thes^ and tbdr 
yaiiety was endless. On tihis occasion, as the gate of ^ 
iron fence swung-to behind them, it transpired that a platooo 
of trumpeters in crimson and gold fell in before them, im^ 
ing splendid battle*music on silver trumpets ; and hosts of 
men in shining armour came swarming down behind tba^ 
pouring out of all the green alley-ways. Then wairiois m 
musicians discovered they had business elsewhere, becsnse i 
fleet of white dudu launched themselves, in column of lio^ 
ahead, on the pool in the middle of the green oasis; w 
when these naval evolutions had been watdied and approved, 
caution was needed, and unobtrusive speed, for there was the 
glint of tomahairics and the pad of moccasined feet aad tbe 
baleful shine of war-paint, up there amongst the woods. 
There was, in fact, battle in the air— battle by sea and land, 
to be wag^ guerilla-fashion and by massed squadrons, «it^ 
all kinds of weapons, though a marked preference was shovD 
for th^ more primitive. There were spies in the copse, ((X 
instance, clad in the skins of wild animals, and with st^ 
hatchets in their hands. And the house must be advanced 
upon with every precaution and observance that attend the ap- 
proach to armed camps, by friends. They must be sure that 
the merman was ready with his countersign— 'Squirms'—; 
the sentries at their posts, sitting astride, tluit is, according tt) 
regulation, one upon every gable; that the watchman, in bis 
plated jerkin and steel cap was on duty in that squat, win- 
dowed tower at the back of the house; and finally that the 
guard by the entrance door turned out in proper trim, iod 
with appropriate bawlings. 
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Mrs. Herron-Vallance was on the steps with a maidi who 
broke in upon the military ceremonial by whirling Ada away 
to dinner. Anthony and his hostess sat down alone together. 
She never chid him for his nonsense, no matter how out- 
rageous; but unpunctuality in a careful time-keeper was 
another affair. He made no move upon apology, either, was . 
absent and avoided her eye. 

* You were fifteen minutes late,' she announced decisively. 

Anthony frowned at his watch, shook it by his ear, and 
seemed to meditate excuses. 'I'm very sorry. The place 
was thick with spies. And their strategic movements ' 

*You know very well that your nonsense with the child 
never interferes with your punctuality. I am asking what 
delayed you.' 

' Oh — that ? Of course ; I met a most interesting stranger 
on the common, a Mr.' — he clapped his hand to the pocket 
that held the book, and withdrew it to pat his forehead — ' Mr. 
— bless me! — Yes. Mr. Auberon Ouless.' Anthony was 
intent upon his plate. 

'Carless — Carless?' By the sound of her voice, that 
sprightly interest in his delay had evaporated suddenly; 
but she was smiling secretly, as if at bis transparent subter- 
fuge. 'This old place is besieged every spring by flocks of 
enthusiasts with a passion for collecting. They return as 
punctually as the swallows. Carless. Had he a camera, like 
a trunk, and scaffolding, and scaling ladders? 

Anthony thought deeply, as upon things that might readily 
be overlooked. ' I don't remember noticing them. 

'You might not,' she agreed drily, and evidently noted 
that the oversight appeared natural to him. ' The name — ^it 
may have been another — ^recalled a terrible enthusiast of last 
season, with a passion for photographing wild hen-birds at 
home, sitting on their eggs.' The reminiscence apparently 
claimed all her attention. ' I should have thought an experi- 
enced barndoor hen would have fled shrieking from her nest 
before be could even have unlimbered, not to mention photo- 
graphing her. But he had some weird knack of his own, and 
really got some astonishing and beautiful pictures. I have 
some of them now, somewhere. Perhaps amazement paralysed 
the birds. Don't you think so ? ' 

'I should think it very likely,' he answered, having 
pondered seriously. 
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' Yes. I happened to meet him at the door myself, when 
he came to ask permission to put up his scaffolding about tbe 
place ; and on die strength of his outfit I told him we deaned 
our own windows. Fortunately he was bom to see a joke^ or 
it might have been awkward ; he is an important personage.' 

Anthony was politely distributing his attention between the 
recital and his lunch. 

* I could tell you a thousand tales of the enthusiasts. If 
sternly handled, they are interesting ; there is even a spice of 
adventure in dealing with them, as with the mild-mannered 
antiquary with rule and note-book, who turned out to be a 
notorious burglar, with an eye to the silver. He was sketch- 
ing the fortifications. My innocence betrayed him. He was 
caught But I suppose your friend was no sort of enthusiast, 
since you found him interesting?' 

'I'm afraid,' he answered carefully, 'you would call him 
both — an enthusiast, and interesting, at least to me. He's a 
poet too, I understand.' 

Mrs. Herron-Vallance laid down her knife and fork, and 

adjusted them carefully. 'And a poet. Why, this is the 

.abhorred trinity that used to set you raging. My dear 

Anthony, have you taken leave of your senses? Have you 

read this gentleman's poetry? ' 

'No. But I've got — at least I thought of reading it 
What notion I did get of his attitude towards life seemed to 
me extraordinarily interesting, quite striking.' 

' Well, as I say, anything for an interest in life— even if it's 
a burgling antiquary. But this is very wonderful. Kw, 
amongst tii c Why, Carless, Carless? To be sure, it's 

the Nature Poet, head of a cult I 've heard called, by scoffeis, 
The Aloofers.' 

' By what I see, that would describe him pretty accurately, 
even without scoffing. It was the aloofness that struck me 
as such a tremendous contrast to— *to anything, even in my 
mixed experiences so far.' 

'Well, it's wonderful; and you were by way of having 
reached the limits of inquuy. Tell me some more about 
him.' 

'There is very little to tell. I had lost the child, and I 
came flying in amongst them ^ 

' Amongst them ? Who were the othera ? ' 

' There were two women.' 
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' Oh ? Disciples, I suppose — cultics ? ' 

' They did seem to admire him. And I think I can under- 
stand it He struck me as uncommonly handsome and 
agreeable, and he talked quite wonderfully.' 

* And what were the women like ? Young — ^pretty ? ' 

* M — ^m ? One was his sister. No, you would hardly call 
her pretty. The other? That's the most curious part of it.' 
He was gazing squarely at her now, in extreme frankness. 
' The effect of this teaching seems to suspend their age some- 
how; and there's an evenness about their faces, an odd 
stillness and smoothness,' He had grown absorbed and 
excited, and sternly checked himself. ' It seems, with her — 
with the women, I mean — ^to do away with the question of 
prettiness. And most other questions that bother and con- 
found us, too. I believe they claim familiarity with the outer 
and innermost spaces, where it's always quiet, they say. 
Certainly their looks confirm it That fascinated me, I 
confess.' 

He was slowly rubbing the outside of the pocket wherein 
the book reposed, with an opened hand. He was too intent 
upon his theme to notice, then, that Mrs. Herron-Vallance, 
usually alive with curiosity, was no more than placidly 
interested. 

* I had a great desire,' he went on, 'to compare this new, 
perfectly calm world of theirs with the jumble of things as 
I 've found them.' 

'And to apply for a charter of citizenship in it, if 
approved?' 

* If approved, yes.' 

' And if found undesirable ?* 

He shrugged, in elaborate carelessness. 

' Come,' she said briskly, * you know me for the enemy of 
indifference; I had rather see you — what shall I 8ay?---do 
violence, than be given over permanently to that. Explore 
this new world, by all means, and live in it, if it is to your 
liking.' 

'And if it isn't?' 

' Oh, I leave you to your own counsel, in case you should 
be deluded once again. You 're pining for solitude, to think 
it over, I can see. Well, I have no advice to offer you, none 
at all Only observation. The r61e of extinct volcano, that 
you assume, to my mind does not fit you in the least' 
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•No?' 

* Not at all. As a reader of indicationSy I suggest that it it 
not the calmness of the star-depths or the deep sea you're 
, heading for. If I were a dweller in Herculaneum, I should 
be busy moving furniture this minute. Oblige me by filling 
these glasses : you know that it is only on yery singular occa- 
sions I drink wine before dinner — or on the eve of great 
occasions. You gave a toast, once. I give you another: 
Let the best world win.' 

*' Let the best world win.' 

They drank in silence. 

• • • • a 

During his stay at Mrs. Herron-Yallance's which had lasted 
now some three months, and gave no sign of coming to an 
end, Anthony had shown the amiable accessibility of men 
who have independent means and no vehement or hard con- 
victions. He was indulgent towards all hobbies and had 
none of his own ; he was unaccomplished, and an uncritiad 
admirer of the performances of others ; he had a fund of 
experience, and was a tireless listener. Therefore, in an ease- 
loving and tolerant community he was welcomed everywhere 
he chose to attend ; and exposed to none of the p«ialties 
that wait upon brilliancy, since his presence anywhere was 
never rigorously exacted, and his absence, though here and 
there it might cause mild regret, was never bewailed as 
irreparable. 

So, when he quitted the table and — all unknown to him in 
his new absorption — left Mrs. Herron-Vallance smiling as at 
some agreeable prospect, shut himself in his room and betook 
himself to a study of poems, he was secure against intemipti(Mi 
by any adult person. Of course, the child was privil^ed; 
but she had the gift of silence, and in any case never preyed 
upon his attention. 

For one to whom books, ever since the troublous period of 
his adolescence, had offered little solace and less nourishment 
— and even in the credulous years had been rather like mile- 
stones set to mark the stages of his journey than lamp and 
staff to help him on his way — for such a one, this book 
absorbed him wonderfully. Tea was brought him in his 
room, and he seemed to find nothing singular in that, 
although he had not asked for it, and had never yet partaken 
of a solitary meal in this house; he was told there was com- 
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pany below, and read on. As daylight failed, the lamp was 
lighted and moyed so as to shine upon his book, the blinds 
drawn down, the fire kindled ; when he could do so without 
turning his head, he watched the girl as she went, nimble 
and silent, about the work, and moved his eye to the page 
again. Dinner was brought ; he ate it with the book propped 
upon the cruet as though he were following his daily 
practice. When the dishes were taken away, he wheeled a 
chair to the fire, moved the lamp, lighted his pipe in haste 
and sat down to go on with his r^ing as if these delays in^ 
volved a risk. Then he read on and on, making no con- 
scious movements — shifting slowly in his chair, turning the 
pages, re-reading them often, withdrawing the pipe, holding 
it poised and putting it in his mouth again, pulling steadily 
at it long after there was nothing in the bowl but ash and an 
acrid residue of tobacco. The fire had burned until there 
was a glowing hollow underneath, and above it an arch of 
small coal. The glow spread upwards until the arch fell in 
upon the red hollow, and burst into fiame ; some of the 
small coal was pitched into the fender, making a sudden 
clatter. 

Anthony clapped his book together and started bolt up- 
right, set a clendied fist upon his knee and frowned at the 
dancing firelight. 

He remained so until another sound intruded upon the 
chattering of the fire. Anthony raised an outspread hand, 
as if to unpose his own rigid attentiveness upon some in- 
visible person. He rose swiftly, put out the light and 
listened again. He had thought ^is morning nevermore 
in this world to strain his inner hearing and listen for the 
sound of a wild horseman galloping towards him in the dark. 
And here he came at last. Anthony drew back an edge of 
the blind and looked along the avenue beneath : he nodded 
as though precisely the expected thing had met his eyes, and 
he had been well prepared. Two circles of h'ght were growing 
towards him in the darkness, and in their shine earth and 
trees sprang out of nothing, went racing by, and dissolved 
again, summoned and dismissed by the trampling of horses. 
Mrs. Herron-Vallance was coming home from dining in the 
neighbourhood, that was all ; yet Anthony's majestical inter- 
pretation of common events seemed to have suffered no 
check. He listened at his door, as intently as he had 
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marked the oncoming of the wild horseman, tin be « 
assured that the lady of the house was gone to bed» hsiis 
sent him no message; till the front door was lodud sac 
barred and the passages of the house were aD dark s=i 
silent Then he fumbled in his firelit room for ap sx 
OTercoat and a heavy stick, went to the head of die stcs 
and turned again to a door next to his own : he was free r 
intrude here at all hours of the night, if this door woe az 
as now. He bent over a little bed in the comer of tbe itxc 
and listened to the breathing of the child. She was skepcc 
as she had slept that night — she seldom woke in tenor bcv 
and when she did so, there was a maid within call, c: 
Anthony himself, she knew, was near. If he should not >. 
— ^if he should go on a long journey and his hand be Ijt^ 
from this house, as Polly's had been taken from that ocbs- 
what then ? Would the darkness dose in apoo het; e^ 
now? He hurried out, and downstairs, left the house hfi 
side door of which he kept the key, and gained the open c 
He kept his feet upon the grass, and tamed his £ux r- 
wards the spot where he had lam in the morning. He ve:: 
forward like an unimaginative pedestrian, setting out upc 
his appointed nightly round, and passed at his settled, stan? 
pace through the iron fence and up a sandy road stm^ 
with ribbons of grass, through the common ; left the roa: 
for a green avenue that slanted upward to the right, iz: 
brought him presently to a cottage set in a little gaids. 
fstcing towards him, and with a wilderness of firs si :r^ 
back. There was nothing furtive or sentimental in his an- 
tude as he looked the cosy building over, squarely from tt 
front, and at various angles : even when he saw a li^tsc 
window high up in one gable-end, he seemed to rcgud : 
rather with the eye of an appraiser than of one fresh fromi 
revelation of infinity and the secrets of our manifold life 
Presently he moved away, still at his sturdy trudge, swii^ 
and planting his stick, making thrusts and parries, and nov 
and then using it bludgeon-wise upon imaginary things. He 
kept by the lK>rder of the fir-forest on his right till he had 
rounded the head of the open common, and had come upoc: 
a path that came out of the fir-wood and ran downhill to the 
left. It was so steep that in times of rain the water, dninec 
from the wood above, turned it into the bed c^ a tonent 
That set his mind to work : which was the older, the took 
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^gitive, the more stable or the freer agent toward the law — 
jnan or running water; and which of them had first trodden 
;bis channel in the hill, for the other to follow? So wonder- 
ngy he reached the lower level of the common ; the track 
^ed him by a high hedge on the right to another cottage ; 
:his one also he studied closely, at many angles. Here was 
^oxne cottager, clearly, who had in full measure that for lack 
bf which the soil of £ngland was perishing in so many places 
' — pride in the land. The fence was trim and the gate square 
non its hinges ; the hedge was clipped to a proper thickness 
and stature, and not suffered to devour and overshadow the 
'plot it had been set to guard. And within the boundaries, 
it was evident, war was being made upon neglect. Clearly, 
'the genius of husbandry presided here. The house was 
dark, and beyond it ran a level highroad. 
^ He had worked at that plot himself, as overseer and 
labourer, but not for hire; with conviction in his cause — ^that 
'here was the only way to unvexed simplicity of mated lives — 
^ and a constant hardening of his own unmated indifference. 
^ His master, his pupil and hanger-on was Smyth ; he and his 
Inmate, Polly, were asleep now, in the cottage there. The 

furious horseman — he could not be rid of that wild parable— 
1^ had brought his message to Saint Spitfire, and it was peace. 
'.'We'll btun London or — transplant' London was not 
; burned. 

Anthony could see in the starshine that the two hands of 
: his watch had met upon the point of midnight : so, there was 
: the beginning of another day, and at that instant he had set 

1 foot upon the highway. That was very apt, for that which 
< the day was to bring him, and his part in it, had become as 
f plain, as easy to keep and follow, as a metalled road. The 
: issue would take care of itself. 



CHAPTER XLIV 

The sunrise found Anthony standing perfectly still, hiddc 
from that cottage on the upper common, but keeping v)^ 
upon it from a leafy shelter. He had seen the pillar of smoc 
climb up from a chimney, drab against the dear bIoe,asi 
spread itself out in a plume at the top ; and he had seen gk 
plume turn dusky gold as it caught the early sunlight. A: 
elderly man, built like a cask, cheerful, unshaven and ^j 
frosty stubble on his cheeks, waddled oflf to work, tnmd*^ 
a wheelbarrow behind him, loaded with gardening tools. ^ 
energetic country wench in a print frock whisked open the fe 
door, banged a couple of mats together as if they bad bes 
the heads of two children whose insubordination had g^*^ 
intolerable, then whitened the single step with lusty, swa^ 
ing strokes of stone and cloth. She dashed within, let^ 
the door open, and appeared presently amongst ^^^' 
buildings, calling the poultry to br^fast, with ^P*'""^ 
energy, and bidding some dog — ^who was barking f**^^ 
at sight of her— to be still, on pain of beatings : it wasi^ 
feminine command that foments disturbance, and the l^ 
ings were intensified and prolonged until the dog ho^ 
broken-heartedly. Then for a little while there was peace 

Alice came to the open door and paused upon the step^ 
gaze abroad. It was the face that yesterday, when he tiflB» 
from it, had driven Anthony to thoughts of fighting and cm 
strat^cal making ready for the same, and to profound stoo! 
of things long ignored. There was no look of unrBadm^ 
upon him now. She came slowly towards him along ^ 
garden path, and in coming she drew out of the shadoif **^ 
into the sunlight. He met her at the gate, and held it o^ 
for her, and she joined him on the turf; he was in her cy^ 
as yesterday, of no more or less account than the earths ^ 
all in and beyond it He must have studied to some V^' 
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pose : he was as calm of eye and manner as herself; he felt 
as if his face were as blank of all record of stress, suffering, 
and event as hers, or Mr. Auberon Carless's own. 

* I Ve brought you back your book, Alice.* 

* Thank you. You have read it ? * She held out her hand 
for it 

* Very carefully indeed. Nothing has impressed me so, 
for years. Even me, the unintellectual and life-hardened. 
Still, I start in ignorance . . . There are points. Will you 
come out for a stroll, and let me tell you some of my diffi- 
culties, and where I think the pinch would come, if I were to 
ask for admission to your— kingdom ? If you will, I think I 
can face Mr. Carless himself. He might easily think me 
stupid, or— or obtuse if I started on him now.* 

She came at once. He had not offered to return the 
book, and she had let the hand fall. He guided her the way 
he had gone in the night, along where the fir-wood and the 
common met ; he kept close to her, but measured his steps 
so that she was a trifle in advance of him, and he kept his 
eyes upon her continually. 

' Isn't it a promising start, Alice ? I knew you would come 
out alone this morning, just as you came. Seems as if my 
studies had been made in earnest, last night, doesn't it ? ' 

•Yes, I think so.' 

' Oh, they were. And if I 'm to learn — what you 've learned, 
there could be no better beginning than with you.' 

* But why with me, Anthony? ' 

• * Mr. Carless and I have had no experiences in common. 
But it 's different with you and me. His principles are very 
wonderful, I know, but they would be only principles. But 
you and I, once, shared the same kind of troubles ; you 've 
got clean above yours into that clearer air. I was brutal 
about it all yesterday.' 

* Not brutal,' she corrected gently ; ' only normal.' 

* Only normal,' he agreed heartily. * Well, the old vexa- 
tions and longings still get me down sometimes, and worry 
me. Talking to you would be talking to one who has been 
where I have been— with me, once. And so, I might see 
the way you went into freedom, might I not ? Do you mind 
speaking of the old things, just once ? ' 

' I can speak of anythmg.' 

* Ah ! ' he exclaimed cordially, • you 've learned your lesson 

z 
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well, Alice : that's what those wonderful poems teadu And 
there 's no danger of my dragging yoa down amongst the M 
— normal — worries again, is there ; you 're serene and safe in 
those upper reaches, aren't you ? ' 

'There is no danger. You may be frank.' 

They had come to that path and river-bed he had followed 
in the night, and there they halted. Between them and the 
fir-wood to the right was a dense thicket of bramble, and 
from beyond it, in the wood, the sound of a girl's voice 
upraised in anger swelled towards them. Gruff, impeni- 
tent rejoinders, in a man's voice, evidently fanned the 
anger until words no longer served to construe it, and the 
woods resounded to a stinging slap. A howl of pretended 
pain that broke into rustic laughter followed, then only the 
sound of footsteps. From behind the thicket there pused, 
first a deep-bosomed, lusty girl, rumpled and defiant, her eyes 
ablaze widi anger that became her like a jewel; then a 
strapping youth, who had one of his brown cheeks laced with 
crimsorL They were both well known to Anthony : the girl 
in her exaltation of anger paid him no heed at all ; but the 
youth was overcome with shamed confusion, and stood still 
in his tracks, facing Anthony. 

Alice went slowly on alone, the way this pair had come 

'Well?' said the young man, in vague defiance, 'she's 
nagged me, this months, sir, as I dursn't' 

' What ! ' Anthony retorted cheerfiilly, < months ? George, 
you 're a laggard : you '11 get left, man. Don't misunderstand 
her again.' 

George's face brightened, slowly and wonderfully ; he saluted 
and turned to follow the girl. Anthony, hailed him when he 
was ten paces off, and he stood, facing up the path again. 

' George, let 's play it fair, and wrong nobody. There 's my 
hand on it And good luck to you.' Anthony held up his 
hand above his head, the palm towards the other. 

George did the same. ' And good luck ioyw^ sir.' Then 
he ran to overtake the girl. 

Alice had gone into the wood at the same steady pace, 
and was not confused. Anthony fell in at her shoulder, and 
took up his tale where he had dropped it, in a smoother voice 
than before. 

* It 's a case of my world, such as it is, against yours, Alice. 
And ' — ^he stretched his lungs to their utmost, and eased them 
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silently — ' may the best world win. I still live in that one 
that went by just now. Did you notice it ? ' 

* I noticed it, but I did not heed.' 

' I did both. Can you take away my heed — ^it 's written 
that I cannot give you back yours, isn't it ? ' 

' That is written, yes. And I cannot take away yours. But 
you may renounce it That is what brings peace.' 

' Yes. So I understand. To look on at strife, bloodshed, 
corruption, love, hope, passion, enjoy them ail — aesthetically 
— and share in none of them. You see, I've learned the 
lesson : I want to know if it 's written that I am to apply it. 
I may be frank, you say.' 

'Perfectly.' 

' I couldn't, yesterday, when I found you, Alice. I wanted 
to do violence, or at least to be extremely rude. I 'm afraid 
I was. I want to know whether that was just the intolerance 
of the popular mind'for all kinds of improvements, or ' 

'Or what?' 

'We'll come to the alternative in a minute. Yesterday, 
I wanted to fling both my own and other folks' troubles m 
your face — to move you, just as I should want to break that 
rigid sea with a hammer. I 've come to put it calmly now. 
I 've learned the way you 've gone. I want to know if I can 
follow you. And if I can't . . . Where did we part com- 
pany, Alice?' 

' There was no parting, only a change.' 

' Change will do. I don't want to speak of the silly old 
times, when we were nearly as human as those two that went 
down the path just now ; or of the pledge we swore, or ' 

'You may.' 

' Thank you, but it isn't necessary. I'must be shamelessly 
personal for a minute ; call it the egotism of a patient towards 
his doctor. I was faithful to that old silliness, Alice. As 
men go— poor things and all — I was faithful. ... Sit down, 
won't you ? We must turn here, but I *11 see you 're home 
for bre^fast' 

The path they followed had run out in a little open glade 
in the fir-wood. She sat down upon a fallen tree, and he stood 
above her. 

' Mr. Carless will expect me to be punctual.' 

' You shall be. I was faithful, Alice ] and I stopped writing 
because I was a failure ; and when I fell into success — it was 
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no more creditable than falling down a well — I hurried h<Nne, 
bringing the sheaves with me, for you. You remember? ' 
' I remember it all, Anthony.' 

* Wait. I didn't hurry to you, because — you remember, I fd] 
under a cloud : I was called an intriguer, and a vu^auiao ; 
and I called their lives a very nightmare of paltriness and 
meanness and cruelty. There was an impasse. Anybody 
who belonged to that life was none of mine. When we met, 
you — you claimed to be one of them, Alice.' 

' You hid your face, Anthony. If you had looked up ' 

He was walking to and fro in front of her : he wheeled 
towards her suddenly at that ; but he faced the slewing mask 
of yesterday, and recommenced his patrol, and fought to 
retain his evenness of mind and speech. ' I looked up when 
you called me ' — ^he laid hold of his sleeve as he had hdd it 
then — 'and you, you sat amongst the Pharisees. For me, at 
least, because you took up their cause, against me, against 
that girl.' 

* I did not know, then.' 

' Nor I. You were never amongst them, Alice, the heaxt 
and soul of you — not for an hour. I knew it all along — 1 
knew it, and wouldn't heed. I misjudged you horribly. But 
all that 's past, and we understand the truth of it Hilda 's a 
tale-bearer. You know my life since. All of it ? ' 

* I have told you. I know it all.' 

'Let's make siM^ of it, Alice, for I want to see the way 
you've gone — out of this hurly-burly. In any case there's 
something to add, on my own account Steady. There's 
half an hour till breakfast-time ; we're a mile from anywhere. 
I know your life, too, now ; what you suffered, throu^ me, 
in that same abyss where I found Smyth, and Polly. You 
know they live within gunshot of where you sit They're 
married, and happily, to the amazement of the County, and 
for the hope of England? ' 

* I know they 're married, yes.' 

'And that it wasn't my fault, nor Mrs. Herron-Vallance's, 
that I 'm not in Smyth's place this minute ? ' 

'Yes/ 

'She's of this world. She would have given me to the 
lions, if that would have saved Polly. But that's a 
digression. And you know Hilda's poor little story, as far as 
it's told?' 
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*Yes.' 

* Little Hilda, of the flighty head, and the steadfast little 
heart. She went down into the abyss too, a little way ; and 
came out of it again, because ... It 's a silly story, isn't it ? 
That young soldier of hers is impracticable, isn't he?' 

*Yes.' 

' But she loves him. And I shall love her till I die. She 
will need a big brother some day. You remember all this, 
and you're quite still, body and soul, Alice?' 

It was not true. Her face was as still as marble, but she 
was trembliiig. 

* Have pity, Anthony.' 

He stood away from her. *I will. And you, pity me, 
Alice, and come back to this mad old, hugger-mugger old 
world, for I cannot come to yours.' 

She sat looking down upon her folded hands. He stood 
further from her. 

'I think I understand.' He said it in the tone of an 
angry, beaten man. 'What a heap of words I've wasted. 
You cannot, because you have chosen. Is that it ? ' 

She nodded to the hands. 

' You cannot : but I may be privil^ed to come to yours, 
where there are no boundaries? Forsake old friends, and 
come, personally conducted by Mr. Carless, child of 
nature.' 

* You are angry.' 

'Yes, but I 'm well in hand, never fear. I spent the night 
in studying how to be a child of nature myself; and if I let 
him loose, you will know. Meanwhile, I am perfectly 
judicial ; and you gave me leave to be frank.' 

' Yes ; but not to be brutal.' 

^ That depends upon the standard. If I hurt you, it won't 
be my fault ; and you shall go from here, perfectly free, and 
in time for breakfast. There's something I must tell. Let 
me tell it, and I will go if you bid me. It's little enough to 
ask.' 

Her silence gave him leave. She was still immeasurably 
far, and quite still again, yet nearer than yesterday, when the 
echo reached him. 

' Alice, I cannot come to your world, because I will not 
forsake old friends. Including your old self.' 

' I am still myself.' 
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' Indeed you are not Not the one I worked for, starred 
for, failed for — brought sheaves to when I found them.' 

'Anthony!' 

' You gave me leave to say it. No, and you 're not the one 
I hid my face from, not the one I might have seen when I 
looked up, if "only the girl" had not come in — you remember? 
It was written, and I wouldn't blot out an hour of all that 
passed since, if I could I tried — ^heaven ! but I did try — 
to hide your face, to put another there instead of it I never 
quite knew until this minute — it was always there, and always 
will be.' 

'Will you go now?' She sat stone-still; but she had a 
living voice. 

' In a minute. This — ^this peace of yours : it 's the refuge 
that all women must find somewhere, isn't it — whether they 
go to a nunnery, or fads, or devotional exercises, or helping 
the sick and wounded? It's a refuge from lonely madness, 
isn't it?' 

'Will you not go?' 

' Meaning that you have made the irrevocable choice?' 

' Irrevocable.' 

' But there are no boundaries there, only contemplation — 
no sex, and by consequence no strife. If there 's freedom 
and emancipation from all kinds of human prejudice and 
passion, by consequence you can come and go as you please.' 

At the very sound of these high generalities — the poet's 
own — it seemed to his sharpened senses that she was 
dehumanised before his very eyes, and withdrawn into that 
unholy fastness where he had found her yesterday. 

'There is such a thing as honour.' It was the echo told 
him this. 

' Among thieves and other humankind.' For the first time 
to-day his sudden wild laughter came and went ' Such as 
one may hate, or love, or kill, or^herish. Not amongst 
abstractions. There, that's brutal, Alice. You see, there 
would be no room for him and me in one world: and I 
couldn't wreck infinity. I was angry, and it 's gone. I 'II go, 
Alice — but not in anger. In anger ! No, not from the mate 
of all these old miseries, and aU the old camps — for that 's 
who you are, always to me : I only knew it when I tried to 
be reasonable and wise — I mistook kindness and wisdom for 
impulse, the only sure guide in these affairs; or I mistook 
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somebody else's impulse for my own — a wise woman's, and 
that 's the most unsafe of all. Well, here end two lives, 
Alice. They end in kindness, as far as I 'm concerned. And 
you 're incapable of cruelty.' 

He had spoken jauntily to the pale abstraction beneath 
him, and had felt for and produced tobacco and his pipe. 
But his eye was steady, strung, and fierce, like a boxer's. 

* Shake hands, won't you, Alice? Nay, both hands,' he 
went on, coaxingly. ' And, just one — brotherly kiss. You 
can trust me for that.' 

She stood up, still with the eyes closed, like one mesmerised, 
soulless, and offered him two limp hands and a pale cheek. 

Anthony let pipe and pouch fall upon the ground, took a 
wrist in each big hand and held them closely. It was no 
abstraction, but a terrified woman that opened her eyes to 
that touch, and met his, fierce and steady. 

* Let me go — let me go.' There was only terror in the voice. 

* I will let you go when I 've told you what I brought you 
here to telL' 

The terrified eyes swept round the lonely glade, and 
returned to his. They were splendid in anger now, and the 
face burned with it. It became her like a jewel. *You 
brought me — for this ! ' 

* And the rest You shall go free, and unharmed, in a 
minute.' 

*You coward I* 
•That's to be proved.' 

* Are you a man, even ? ' 

' Even that. And you — you 're just a woman, come down 
out of that pretty world. And for good and all. That 's 
why you came here, to be shaken out of emptiness, and set 
back on earth.' 

'Oh, but you shall answer for this ! ' 

« I shall.' 

•Not to a helpless girl, but ' 

* No. To a man, or something in the shape of one. Your 
high priest' 

*0h, how brave ! You would scare me into dishonour by 
threatening him.' 

* 1 11 settle accounts with him, never fear. And I 'm for 
saving you from something worse than dishonour, by force, 
since no kind of pleading was any good.' 
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She was desperately, scornfully calm. * If I eier ^ i 
doubt of him and what he offers me, and teadies, joo b^ 
killed it I belong to him, and his world.' 

' His world is nothing, like himself. You may tnst dck 
prove that on his body. 

She raged again. * Will you let me go ? ' 

'Since you acknowledge I have power to hold yooito* 
please. Yes.' He loosed h^. 

'You . • . Power! Overw^?' 

* To do as I please. Hold you or let you go. Jhat^ 
no other way to save you from that . . . Pah ! it's wcr^c 
than prison, worse than disgrace.' 

She looked into his eyes : she was still at the sumnut d^ 
anger, but there was more than anger in her look ; it m^ 
have had in it something of the sublimity of terror, the swr. 
delicious spasm of the wild thing, assured of death, watchi^ 
it poised to strike. 

< I am going.' 

* When I give you leave.' , 
She moved aside, and he faced her ; she moved *g*™i*^ 

he was still before her. The anger in her ejcs had bee 
swallowed up completely now, in that wild fescinalioa 

He clipped her suddenly in his arms, before she cc^-^ 
raise a finger or cry out, and crushed her body to him. TU. 
look in her eyes — thrilled, desperate, greater than angoi '^^ 
all passion fused together in it — that look burned upon ^ 
own eyes while she fought with all her strength to ^^^ 
selfi and cried out dumbly in her wild exertion. She dosed 
her eyes and grew rigid against him ; it was the last limit^ 
resistance : her strength was gone : the body softened «^ 
lay quietly in his hold. It was a surrender, but to br^^ 
force used unsparingly : yet it was like a return to life iftff 
that dreadful stiffness, that last stand of weakness over- 
powered. 

'You are mine,' he said quietly, 'until I choose to le^ 
you go.' 

He slackened his hold a little : she stood firm, but tbe 
eyes stayed closed ; she breathed lightly and rapidly, throv£^ 
parted lips. He took her body to him again, kissed her, ao^ 
set her free. As his lips touched hers, the eyes opened, vA 
that wild look was in them stilL 

* You have my leave to go.' 
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He sat down where she bad sat ; it left her alone, her back 

to him, facing down the homeward path. For a long moment 

she stood as he had left her, bolt upright, the hands at her 

sides as he had pinioned them. He heard no sound of crying 

at first j he only knew that she wept by the lift and fall of her 

body. He saw her hand, searching for a handkerchief, come 

empty from her pocket. He made sure that his own was 

fresh, and pushed it into the hand. She let it fall, and he 

pushed it into the hand again. She was sobbing dreadfully 

now, and put the handkerchief to her face. Presently the 

sobbing grew lighter ; when she had control of it, she moved 

away. As she reached the wood, he rose and followed her. 

She did not once turn her head. He saw her set her hair in 

trim, with quiet fingers, and knew that she was mistress of 

herself. By then the cottage was in sight : he ran, making a 

detour in the common ; and when he heard her come in and 

pass to her room, he had already, by firm manoeuynng, got 

himself into the breakfieist-room, and was face to face with 

Mr. Carless, and with the table between them, spread for 

breakfast. 

• • . . . 

Anthony had shut himself in his room at Mrs. Herron- 
Vallance's since breakfast, when he had been morose or 
silent towards her. At noon she went to seek him. The 
windows were closed, the room was full of smoke. She 
shut the door, opened the windows, and looked down upon 
him from behind as he sulked in a huge armchair. He did 
not move, and was dangerously silent 

' Anthony, please give some account of these disturbances. 
I am responsible for the good government of this neigh- 
bourhood.' 
' There won't be any more. I 'm going.' 
* Going? Where?' 

' Anywl^ere, out of the range of civilisation.' 
'Translate — poets, cranks, philanthropists ; anything in the 
name of art and propriety? ' 
*Yes.' 

'Well, it's a pity. England has need of such as you, wild 
men harnessed and well-driven.' 
'Oh, I 'm not to run in harness, it appears.' 
' And so you run wild, or vegetate and run to seed. When 
do you start?' 
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* To-morrow.' 

•After lunch?' 

'Before.' 

' H'm. Still, I want an account of your morning.* 

'It won't come to the law courts. And there were no 
witnesses.' 

'No witnesses? The whole countryside will testify 
to it' 

He sat upright, but did not turn. ' To what ? ' 

'Why, to the hunting of a poet out of my cotti^e, 
through my estate, and into the railway station. And with- 
out luggage.' 

Anthony had subsided again. ' I 've arranged for it to be 
sent after him. He won't come back.' 

'Are you quite mad, Anthony?' 

' Quite. If he and his tribe are sane.' 

'But you had grown indifferent to all the cranks. Why 
fall upon this singularly harmless one ? What has he done 
to you?' 

'Oh, nothing. Only, it happened — how it happened 
doesn't signify — that he came to stand for all the humbug 
and cruelty and pretence that met me when I landed here, 
and have dogged me ever since.' 

' I see. And you 're going.' 

' Yes.' 

'With the child?' 

He stirred, but did not answer. 

•Well, I'll forgive you — if you stay. What inducement 
can I offer?' 

'There is none in this world to offer.' 

'How bleak 1 Then I'll forgive you all the same. But 
you've had your good hour. Tell me what happened, and 
you shall go — if go you must — in peace.' 

Anthony sat slowly up. 'Oh, he's all for a letting loose of 
nature, and he's full of pretty paganism. Of course I know 
the breed; and I know their captives. They prattle about 
freedom and passion and war; and they have no souls. It 
doesn't matter, if they 're born neuters and without any souls : 
but when they take to stealing souls. . . . That 's horrible. 
Sin, yes, corruption, is harmless and agreeable by the side of 
that— these ' 

'Aloofers. I agree with you. But it's no less strange. 
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You make it a personal matter. And so suddenly. What 
did you do?' 

* I got him alone, I took him literally. I told him . . . 
No. It's too silly.' 

• Come, Anthony, I insist.' 

•It's so beastly unfair, now I've hunted him. You get 
the finest of God's cieatures, one way or another, amongst 
the forsaken of sex — priests, helpers, all the rest of it. Look 
at Smyth when he was Father Wells.' 

•I know, I know. We've often agreed upon the- gener- 
alities. The unmated, that take the world and goodness 
for a mate. It 's true, in spite of all the humbug.' 

* I gave him his imagery — about freedom and untrammelled 
nature and the sanctity of impulse — in the teeth. It sounds 
horrible — his face never moved, and it was like assaulting a 
corpse — but I tore up his poems and flung them in his face. 
I ... I wish I could forget. . . . Well, I don't.' 

•Goon?' 

• I told him — I quoted, mind you — he must fight, or clear 
out. I meant it. I offered him the knives on the table; 
naked hands, the two of us alone in the woods ; bludgeons — 
he 'd talked about quarter-staff, the donkey— bludgeons fresh 
cut, and the winner to be pledged to batter the loser's head 
in. It was nature let loose in the style he never looked for. 
His face never moved. He left. I said I would kill him if 
he crossed me again, ever. Then, anti-climax. I tipped a 
fellow to bring Us luggage.' Anthony yawned capaciously. 

* Well, it's over, but it was a good hour. That, and I 

beg your pardon. I 'm sitting here, ever since you came ip.' 
He rose and faced her from the hearthrug. 

She sighed rapturously. • What an hour ! What an hour ! 
Oh, but you're revenged — on all your enemies.' 

He laughed miserably. 

'But you are. And you'll stay, or be near. Be uncle to 
my grandmother, by and by. Why, repressed malice will 
strangle me if you go. We will philosophise upon the world 
together, over our tea-cups.' 

'Oh, philosophy, philosophy 1 That's as empty as the 
rest.' 

'Weir — she turned sadly to the door— it's a pity. And 
England, empty England, calling you, here in these very 
fields.' 
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' Don't, don't I 'd have come to her. Uxx . . . Bd I r 
alone — alone ! ' 

She watched him turn away, sunk to the rerj m£z : 
dejection, the image of lonely sorrow. 

She opened the door, as if to go out quietly, and iesie ir 
to his sorrow, but she paused in the doorway. 

* By-the-way ' — she mentioned it like sonae trifle awctkxib^ 
— * Alice is in the drawing-room.' 

He rushed to her, exdahning savagely, mcoberemly, ii: 
stood above her. * What are you saying?' 

She said it mildly and slowly. ' I am saying tint Alice i 
vraiting for you in the drawing-room. No — nou' She h^: 
him by the coat from fleeing wildly past her. *This is z: 
poet, but a very scared woman. And yoo are witberec 
utterly abased in repentance.' 

He took the hand from his coat and held it in bodi is 
own. 

' You — you wise woman. It 's all your doing.' 

* And needed doing. Oh, my dear, if I had not had a tZ 
armoury, and had not been practised in the ose of even 
weapon that a woman uses to deceive — in the sacred caose 
of — getting her own way ! Now you are steadier. Remem- 
ber — ^she is frightfully wronged; and magnanimous eooiir- 
to save you from a life of bitterness by receiving your abs5^ 
ment' 

' Oh, but she shall, she shall ! ' He stooped, and put her 
hand to his lips, and remained stooping, with his eyes npc^ 
it. * And you brought them here, because . . . And I blamec 
coincidence.' 

' We rule coincidence, the little Hilda and I.' 

•Hilda!' 

•To be sure. It's easy to lure the enthusiast here; and 
we lured this one — dear, yes 1 Because he had taken awaj 
the soul that was yours. Now look up. So.' She kissed 
him. * Go, or I shall call you a laggard.' 

She watched him go flying down the stairs, went into his 
room and looked about it closely, sadly, as one who loob 
upon a well-beloved place for the last time. She went to the 
window and looked out, upon the avenue of elms, the bright 
beds and shaven lawns, the winding stream, the marble buin 
with its leaden merman, blowing his triple spray. 

* My sheep are all folded now,' she said. * I 'm very rid>— 
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vrbo a year ago was stripped of everything, to be flogged, by 
-ly oinm wit. I 'm very rich. And alone — alone? No, no. 
shall die a happy old woman.' 

- She had covered one hand with the other, covered the spot 
rhere he had kissed her. She laid it to her cheek. 

- < I shall die a happy old woman.' 

r She leaned her forehead on the window, and cried, for a 
kittle while, passionately. 
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r great deal of entertainment, for which we offer him our hearty 

"... We have to welcome in * Broke of Covenden' the 
freshest and most original piece of comedy." — Saturday Review. 

As siuuij aa4 attnMttvt as ** llarta," 

The Bandolero By paul gwynne. 

*' In ' The Bandolero ' he has attained to mastery of his material, 
and the book is as strong in characterisation and as stirring in ad- 
venture as it is significant of the land which it portrays." — Outlook. 

r" ••BwaiyagrMlbook," 

r% ^1 /? T J a_ By Anne Douglas 

c Paths or Judgment sidgwick. 

X *' This is not simply a good story, nor yet alone a clever piece of 

character analysis, but also a remarkably fine novel. . . . The 
four principals ... are real living characters drawn minutely 
and well placed before the reader with a vividness and sureness of 
touch which are very rare outside the work of masters of fiction." 
— Athenaum. 

I "... Really a great book. The story is cleverly developed. 

The characters are true and dear." — Daily News, 

A novel wliloli la balag widely appraolatad botb liera and In 
Amerioa, 

The Divine Fire By may Sinclair. 

"Judged by almost every standard to which a comedy like 
this should be referred, I find her book the most remarkable that 
I have read for many years." — Mr. Owen Seaman in Punch. 

" * The Divine Fire ' belongs to a high order of fiction. It 
bears the imprint not only of imagination and keenness of judg- 
ment, but also for a nob^ ideal ; the dialogue is always natural 
and die style flowing and Wtivated." — Standard, 
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POPULAR 6/- NOVELS 

In the Bishop's Carriage 

By MlUAM MiCHBUOK. 

"Everyone b reading or wanting to read * In the Bishop's 
Carriage.' ** — jfcademy and Liitratun. 



Bjr tlM wvlMoMwrn CaniUltM av 

The Prisoner of Mademoiselle 

By Charles D. G. Robbxts. 

" A charmingly told tale gaining much of its attraction from 
the natural and telling style of the writer." — Daily News. 

. . . *Mt possesses a peculiar attraction which we recpgnise in 
almost all wo^ of fiction which come to ns ironi Canada ; an 
atmosphere of refinement and a certain loftiness chancterite their 
romance. ... It has gleams of humoor in its high romance, and 
is told with a certain elegance characteristic of its origin.** — ^hi 
JForld. 



Archers of the Long Bow 

By AiTHua Moons. 

** It is vasdy amusing, and we cotdd do with many more ex- 
orbitant stories of the same kind. ... A capital story in itself 
. . . constrncted with great ingenuity. • • • Will amuse eren a 
confirmed pessimist who despairs of modem light fiction." — 
Morning FosU 

**. . . The narradye is brisk, the incidents are ingeniously 
contrived, and the characterisation neat and consistent." — Sftcis- 
tor. 
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POPULAR 6/- NOVELS 

A Japanese Nightingale wat!^ 

**Tlus is an entirety charming romance . • . the exquisite 
self-sacrifice of Japanese women is ^ven here with ytxj delicate 
and true feeling. . . . The atmosphere and cdonring of the 
book are very beautiful. The pidgin English is the most delight- 
ful dialect we have ever read/' — Sfioker, 

** This book is a finished work of axu^^-^Daily Ntw$. 

The Incomparable Bellairs 

By Agnes and Egerton Castls, Authors of **The Star 
Dreamer/' etc. Illustrated hj Fred Pegram. 

*' The merit of the book lies mainly in its isfrii^ its gaiety, and 
its sense of colour and romance." — Atbeiueum. 

The Deliverance By Ellen Glasgow, 

Author of " The Battleground,** " The Voice of the People," etc. 
With illustrations in colour by Frank Scroonoysr. \yi Edition, 
" The story has many finely dramatic situations, and is written 
picturesquely, and with an intimate knowledge of the countzy 
and the life it portrays."— ^MJ^Mim. 

Dorothea : a Story of the Pure in Heart 

By Maarten Maartbns, Author of *' My Poor Relations." 

\znd Edition. 
'Mt is a ripe, strong, and masterly book, a distinct and genuine 
addition to English fiction." — Daily Chronicle. 

The Imperialist "(SrirTcJ^"" 

Author of " Those Delightful Americans," etc. 

" The book is very well written, and full of earnest conviction." 
^Tbi Globe. 

Belchamber By Howard Sturgis, 

Author of "Tmi" and "AU that was Possible." 
** As finely constructed as it is admirably written ... full of 
knowledge and observation of life." — Pilot. 
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THE INGERSOLL LECTURES 



The Conception of Immortality 

By JosiAH RoTCE, Professor of Philosophy at 
Harvard University. i6mo. 2i. 6d. 

" His lecture is stimulating and helpful. ... we 
have no hesitation in commending it to the thought- 
ful reader." — Westminster Gazette. 

Science and Immortality 

By William Osler^ M.D., F.R.S., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at Oxford University, zs. 6d, 

" Thoughtful and suggestive." — Lancet. 

Human Immortality 

Two Supposed Objections to the Doctrine, by 
William James, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard 
University. 2s. 6d. 

" One of the most suggestive and original writers, 
and as certainly the most brilliant psychologist 
living." — Spectator. 

Uniform with the ahove^ 

The Sayings of Muhammed 

Arranged by A. L. Suhrawaot. i6mo. 2s. 6d. 
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THOMPSON SETON'S BOOKS 

Monarch, The Big Bear 

By Ernest Thompson Setgn. With many draw- 
ings by the Author in half-tone and line. 5/. net. 

^^ Some (nature students) are drily scientific, some 
are dull and prosy, some are sentimental, some are 
sensational, and a few are altogether admirable. 
Mr. Thompson Seton, as an artist and raconteur, 
ranks by far the highest in this field." — ^Mr. John 
Burroughs, in the Atlantic Monthly. 

^* A more charming and pathetic animal story was 
never written even by that sympathetic student of 
wild life, Thompson oeton." — Daily Express. 



Two Little Savages 

Being the adventures of Two Boys who Lived as 
Indians and what They Learned. With over 300 
drawings. Written and Illustrated by Ernest 
Thompson Seton. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

" From the delight and envy which this book has 
awakened in us we can imagine the unalloyed plea- 
sure with which it will be devoured by all boys clever 
enough to understand it and fortunate enough to live 
where emulation of the doings of Yan and Sam and 
Sappy is within the horizon of possibility. . . . Mr. 
Seton's name is sufficient guarantee for the style, in 
which we inhale the aromatic freshness and pungency 
of the great forest library where he has studied." — 

Glasgow Hit old. 
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THE MAUDE VERSIONS OF TOLSTOY 1 

'^ Better translators, both for knowledge of tk 
two languages and for penetration into the verj 
meaning of the matter translated, could not be in- 
vented. — ^Leo Tolstoy. 

Resurrection 

With 33 Illustrations by Pasternak. Crown Svo, 
cloth gilt, 4J. 6d. net. Popular Edition, doth, 
2/. 6d. net. Paper, 6d. [Over 300,000 cofus sold* 

"This is genius at its high-water mark. The 
reader absorbed in the story will scarcely be 
conscious that he is absorbing a religion and a 
philosophy." — New York Times. 

Sevastopol, and other Stories 

With Portrait and Map. Qoth, zs. 6d. net; 
paper, 6d. 

D1 o ^ 70 With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
^Aay S cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 

" Nobody who cares for real drama can afford to 
let this volume go unread." — The Academy. 

These three volumes are uniform with ConstahWs Halt* 
Crown Series. 

w nac IS /irr r q^^^ ^^ ^^ ^et. 

" Whoever is really conversant with Art, recog- 
nises in it the voice of the master." — G. Bernard 
Shaw in The Daily Chronicle. 

" I have never come across anything so good in its 

way as Mr. Maude's version of Toktoy." — ^A. B. 

Walkley in The Star. 
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CONSTABLE'S 2/6 SERIES 

A new series of popular copyright Novels. Bound 
in Qoth, gilt-lettered back and side, with design. 
Small Crown 8vo. Price 2/. 6d. net. 

Cardigan 

By Robert W. Chambers, Author of " The Maids 
of Paradise," " Ashes of Empire," etc. 

" A fine and inspiring story, fittingly told." — 
AtbetueuM. 

Dracula 

By Bram Stoker, Author of "The Jewel of 
Seven Stars," etc. 
" The very weirdest of weird tales." — Punch. 

The Death of the Gods 

By Merejkowski. A new Edition of the novel 
by this famous Russian writer. 

^^ Here, in the enthusiasm of reading, we are 
ready to admit another to the select circle of great 
historical novel8,and they are few." — Daily Chronicle. 

Park Lane 

By Percy White. A New Edition of Mr. Percy 
White's most successful novel since " The West End." 
" Witty, smart, modern, up-to-date." — Star. 

Two New Additioos of EzcepCioaal Interest 

Resurrection 

By Leo Tolstoy. With Introduction and Ap- 
pendix. 33 Illustrations by PasternAk. 

Sevastopol 

And other Military Tales, by Leo Tolstoy. 
With Portrait of Tolstoy and Map. 
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CONSTABLES STANDARD SERIES 

A re-issue, in handsome doth g3t bindings e 
Popular Worb of Travel, History, and BiognpliT. 
Price p. 6d. net each. 



The Fight with France for 
North America 

By A. G. Bradley, Author of " Wolfe,'* etc 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 

" A trustworthy and effective narratiTe. . . . 
Braddock and Wolfe, Amherst and Washington, the 
excellent Montcalm and the vain incapable Vaud- 
reuil are admirably drawn. Mr. Bradley writes as 
enthusiastic and almost as eloquent F.Ti gli'fly as 
Macaulay." — Spectator. 

Bartholomew Sastrow 

The Memoirs of a German Burgomaster. Trans- 
lated by Albert Vandam, Author of " An English- 
man in Paris," with an Introduction by Herbert 
Fisher, M.A. Extra Crown 8vo. Illustrated* 

" One of the most vivid presentations of the life 
of a past age that we have ever read." — Guardian. 



at The Alps from End to End 

By Sir William Martin Conway. With a 
-- Chapter on the Western and Central Alps by the 
^£r Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge, and Illustrations by A. D. 
McCoRMicK. Extra Crown 8vo. 

"There's perhaps not another living Alpinist — 
tinless we except Mr. Coolidge, who contributes a 
valuable precis of the topography — ^who could have 

f^^^ combined the requisite knowledge with physical 

-- capacity for the task." — Standard. 

The Waterloo Campaign, 1815 

By William SiBORNE. Illustrated. 
" There can be no doubt that the narrative is a 
classic in its way." — Globe. 

fc Rupert, Prince Palatine 

;," By Eva Scott. With a Frontispiece. 

'': '^ Miss Scott has not only made herself familiar 

with Rupert and his surroundings, but is possessed 
of — ^what is seldom to be found — a rare talent for 
biographical presentment." — Mr. S. R. Gardiner in 
The English Historical Review. 

The Household of the 
Lafayettes 

t By Edith Sichel. With a Frontispiece. 

" A very vivid and picturesque study of French 
life during the revolutionary period." — Morning 
Post. 
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MRS. PEEL'S BOOKS ON 

HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 

The New Home 

How to Furnish on Small Incomes. With mauaj 
Illustrations by Agnes Walkek. Crown Sro. 
3s. 6d. 

Ten Shillings a Head per Week 
for House Books 

A Manual for the Economical Housekeeper. 
Containing a large number of New Recipes. Crown 
8vo. 3/. 6d. 

How to Keep House 

Crown 8vo. $s. 6d. 

The Single-Handed Cook 

More Recipes, Menus, etc. Crown 8vo. 3/. 6d. 

Dress-cutting, Drafting and 

French Pattern Modelling 

By Miss Prince Browne. Crown 8vo. 2/. net. 

Woman's Kingdom 

By Mrs. Willoughby Wallace, Illustrated by | 

Mrs. Herbert Davis. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. \ 

Suggestions as to furnishing, decorating and I 
economically managing the home for people of 

limited means. / 

A. CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., I 

16, James Street, Haymarket, S.W. , 
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